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"This  bequest,  devise  and  foundation  are 
made  in  fulfillment  of  my  own  desire,  and 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1912 

January  30th  to  February  3d — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  6th — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  15th  to  25th — Spring  recess. 
June  4th — ^Third  annual  commencement. 

September  24th  and  25th — Opening  of  seventh  college  year. 

November  22d — Founder's  Day. 

November   28th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  20th  to  January  7th,  1913 — Christmas  recess. 

1913 

January  28th  to  February   1st — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  4th — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  14th  to  24th — Spring  recess. 
June  3d — Fourth  annual  commencement. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Et.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Me.  N,  C.  MANSON,  Je.,  Chaieman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.   GRAY,   Seceetaey 

Sperryville,  Ya. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Me.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Me.    CHARLES    E.    HEALD 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.   ARTHUR  P.   GRAY,   Seceetaey 

Sperryville,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Je.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,   Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.    CHARLES    E.    HEALD 

Lynchburg,   Va. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;    Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President    and   Professor   of   Philosophy   and   Psychology 

MARY    HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  and 
Professor   of   Physiology   and   Hygiene 

WALLACE    EUGENE    ROLLINS 
A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;    B.  D.,  Yale  University 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

HUGH   S.  WORTHINGTON 

A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

TOM  PEETE   CROSS 

A.    B.,    S.    B.,    Hampden-Sidney    College;    Ph.    D.,    Harvard 
University. 

Professor   of   English 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.   S.,  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN    F.    YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 
of  other  German  and  American  Musicians 

Director  of   Music 
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VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;    student  and 
teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE   LAMBERT   SPARROW 

A.    B.,    Woman's    College    of    Baltimore;    A.    M.,    Cornell 

University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

NORA   BLANDING   ERASER 

A.   B.,  Cornell   University 
Associate    Professor   of   Latin 

CONNIE  M.   GUION 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College 

Associate   Professor   of   Chemistry 

ALICE  NOYES 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

ETHEL  CUSHING  GARDNER 

Pupil  of  William  Mason  of  New  York,  and  of  Godowsky  and 

Kaun  in  Berlin 

Instructor  in  Music 

EUGENIE   M.   MORENUS 

A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  Vassar  College 

Instructor  in    Mathematics   and   Latin 

CAROLINE  HILL  CRAWFORD 

B.  M.,   Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 


ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

Teachers  College 
Instructor  in  History  and  French 

AILEEN  WARD 

Hollins  Institute;    student  at  the 

Sorbonne  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

PAULINE  GILDER 

Graduate  of  the  Damrosch  School  of  Music; 

pupil  of  Oscar  Sanger 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

MARTHA    WALLER    ROBERTSON 

Pupil    of    Schehlmann    and    Sherwood    in    America,    and    of 

Rudolph  Ganz  and  Frank  La  Forge  in  Berlin 

Instructor    in    Piano 

ANNIE  M.  POWELL 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Instructor  in  English 

SARAH  PETTIT 

B.    S.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 

CHARLOTTE    KENDALL    HULL 

Graduate   of   Chicago   Musical    College;     pupil   of   Viardot   in 

Paris  and  of  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violin 

ELSIE   WEST 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College 

Assistant  in   Chemistry   and   Physics 
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JANET  EASTMEAD 

Graduate  of  the  New  York  Normal   School   of   Physical 
Training 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

HELEN    COLE    WORTHINGTON 

A.    B.,    Wellesley    College 

Instructor  in  German 

CLAUDINE    HUTTER 

Pupil  of  Miss  Young  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  of  Teichmiiller  in 
Leipzig  for  two  years 

Instructor  in  Piano 

WILLIAM  BLAND  DEW 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

FANNIE  CARROLL 
Superintendent   of   the   Housekeeping   Department 

MARION   LATIMER   PEELE 
Secretary  to  the  President 
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tution  may  call  for  them,  and  experience  dictate  their 
character  and  scope.  The  specification  and  formula- 
tion of  these  courses  must  await  the  future  action  of 
the  Board,  when  it  can  have  the  assistance  of  the 
President  and  Faculty  to  be  elected  later  on."  ^- -" 
\  Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
named  Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  condi- 
tions as  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  the  Directors  decided  that  it  should  be 
non-denominational. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  college, 
plans  for  its  material  equipment  were  made  and 
carried  out.  By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the 
college  owns  the  old  homestead.  Sweet  Briar  House, 
a  spacious  building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with 
the  handsome  old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors, 
guest  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  administrative 
officers. 

The  college  buildings  proper  were  designed  by  a 
leading  firm  of  Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings 
are  all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings. 
There  will  be  two  quadrangles,  one  residential,  con- 
sisting of  eight  dormitories,  a  chapel  and  a  refectory, 
and  one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  science  hall, 
industrial  building  and  gymnasium.  Of  the  plant, 
four  buildings  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the 
college ;   these  are,  the  academic  building,  two  dormi- 
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tories  and  the  refectory.  A  third  dormitory  was 
erected  in  1908,  a  fourth  in  1910,  and  a  fifth  is  now 
being  erected,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
the  fall  of  1912.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four 
houses  for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam 
laundry,  a  cold  storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a 
power  house.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity. 

In  connection  with  the  college  a  farm  is  maintained 
which  supplies  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  a  dairy 
furnishes  rich  milk,  cream  and  other  dairy  products. 

EQUIPMENT 

Sweet  Briar  possesses  natural  and  artistic  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  few  schools.  Situated  among 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  college  is  in  a  healthful  and  invig- 
orating climate,  neither  too  rigorous  nor  too  enervat- 
ing. With  a  grouj)  of  buildings  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  surroundings,  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing.  From  the  buildings,  the  view  is  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful;  the  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
stretches  away  in  full  sight  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  and  the  rolling  country  about  is  very  attractive. 

As  the  grounds  around  the  college,  about  three 
thousand  acres,  are  owned  by  the  institution,  it  has 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  control  surrounding  con- 
ditions. 

Out-of-doors  sports  form  an  important  part  of  the 
college  life.  A  large  lake  gives  opportunity  for  row- 
ing and  skating;  there  are  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
grounds,  a  hockey  field,  and  a  golf  course. 
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The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and 
attractively,  and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  so  that  tv^o  girls 
occupy  one  room.  There  are  some  suites,  where 
two  girls  have  three  rooms ;  and  there  are  some  single 
rooms.  Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  rooms  for 
social  gatherings. 

The  academic  building  contains  large,  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 
In  this  building  is  a  reading  room  and  library. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class 
must  offer  work  amounting  to  six  units.*  These 
units  must  be  selected  from  those  specified  below  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  The  unit  in  history, 
however,  will  not  be  accepted  unless  it  covers  the  work 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

*A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
17 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for   admission  to   the  freshman   class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  offer 
work  amounting  to  fifteen  units  as  follows : 
English,  three  units; 
History,  one  unit ; 
Mathematics,  three  units ; 
Latin,  four  units ; 
Second  language,  three  units ; 

French  (maximum),  or  German  (maximum),  or 
Greek. 
Third  language  or  science,  one  unit. 

German  (minimum),  or  French  (minimum),  or 
Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany. 
Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects. 
In  detail  the  requirements  are: 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a)  Reading  and  Practice. — A  certain  number 
of  books  will  be  recommended  for  reading,  ten  of 
which,  as  prescribed  below,  are  to  be  offered  for 
examination.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a    considerable    number — perhaps    ten    or    fifteen — 
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given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power 
of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write 
good  English.  In  place  of  a  part  or  a  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  her  instructor,  containing  com- 
positions or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  rhetoric. 

In  1909,  1910,  and  1911  ten  books,  and  in  1912 
nine  hoohs,  selected  from  the  following  list  as  pre- 
scribed below,  are  to  be  offered  for  entrance : 

Group  I.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  It,  Henry  Y,  Julius  Cwsar,  The  Merchant 

of  Yenice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Geoup  II.  (One  to  be  selected.) — Bacon's  Essays; 
Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography. 

Group  III.  (One  to  be  selected.) — Chaucer's 
Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections) ; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The 
Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to 
Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 
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Group  IV.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Goldsmith's 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  IvanJioe  and  Quentin 
Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Cranford;  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V.  (Two,  but  in  1912  one,  to  be  selected.) 
— Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De 
Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach; 
Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's 
Essays  (Selected)  ;    Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Coleridge's 
The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV, 
with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's 
Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur,  but  in  1912  Tennyson's  The  Princess  is 
substituted;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word 
More,  Herve  Riel,  and  Pheidippides. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  ex- 
amination presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each 
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of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  covers 
subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition, 
the  candidate  maj  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and 
questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed 
works  belong. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
required  books,  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should 
be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neglected  in 
preparatory  study. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are  as  follows : 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Comus,  U Alle- 
gro, and  II  Penseroso,  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, or  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son, or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

In  1913,  1914  and  1915. 

(a)  Study.  —  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus;  either  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 
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(b)  Reading. — With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of 
choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged 
in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units* 
are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group : 

I,  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the 
chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the 
books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV, 
XVI,  XVII ;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI ;  Ver- 
gil's jEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^neid  should 
be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary 
excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other 
group  may  be  substituted. 

IJ.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Ccesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield;  either  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
or  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  or 
Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond; 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mar- 
ner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Frank- 

*Each  unit  is  set  oflf  by  semicolons. 
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lin's  Autohiogt^aphy  (condensed)  ;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humourists ;  Se- 
lections from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  esti- 
mate; Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Im- 
proving Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden, 
Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Bums;  Gray's  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
ton; Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley ;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish  and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound; 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Arnold's 
Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning's  Cavalier  Times,  The  Lost  Leader,  How 
They  Brought  the  Good  Neivs  from  Ghent  to  Aix 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from 
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the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel, 
Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — 
Down  in  the  City. 

HISTORY  (1  Unit) 

The  candidate  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory 
study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well 
as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  An- 
drews's History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  His- 
tory; to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabu- 
lary to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works 
intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  training  in 
the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  expected, 
also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
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her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebra. — (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expres- 
sions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  common 
factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  pro- 
portion ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations ;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers ;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond :  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
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volve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 
For  the  present  either  the  new   requirements  or 
tJie  old  may  be  offered.     The  new  requirements  are 
preferred. 

New  Requirements. 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Csesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV ;  Cicero,  Archias,  the 
Manilian  Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline;  Virgil, 
^neid,  VI.  The  amount  of  reading  specified 
above  should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors 
and  works :  Csesar  ( Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
Xepos  (Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De 
Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine 
War)  ;  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  JEneid)  and 
Ovid  {Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 
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The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered 
by  all  candidates :  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  ^neid,  I,  II,  and 
either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that 
the  student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular 
inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight 
reading  and  to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Requikements. 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

C^SAE. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  four- 
teenth Philippic. 
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Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  ZJlneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition^  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. — (1  unit). 

(1)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the 
more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the 
inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,   and  pronouns; 
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the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prep- 
ositions, and  conjunctions;  (3)  abundant  easy  exer- 
cises, designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  form 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readi- 
ness in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expres- 
sion; (4)  writing  French  from  dictation;  memorizing 
prose;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  300  to  350  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  of  which  about  one-third 
should  be  in  the  dramatic  form.  Suitable  texts  can  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la 
France;  Labiche  and  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux 
and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Le  Brete's  Mon 
Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Merimee's  Colomba;  Lamar- 
tine's  Graziella;  Daudet's  Contes  Choisis  and  La 
Belle-Nivernaise;  Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris; 
Moineaux's  Les  Deux  Sourds;  Roman  d'un  Jeune 
Homme  Pauvre  (play)  ;  Ludovic  Halevy's  L'Abhe 
Constantin  (play). 

Maximum  Eequikement. — (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  i7i  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  800  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a 
portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  and  historical  form ; 
constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  ab- 
stracts or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  matter  read ;  a  thorough  study  of  idioms 
and  important  points  in  syntax ;  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage 
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of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  to  understand 
simple  spoken  French,  and  to  take  notes  in  that 
language. 

Suitable  texts  are:  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics ; 
Coppee's  poems;  Daudet's  La  Belle-Nivernaise;  La 
Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Hugo's  Hernani 
and  Les  Miserahlesj  Labiche's  plays ;  Loti's  Pecheur 
d'Islande;  Mignet's  historical  writings;  George 
Sand's  stories;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seiglierej  Scribe's  plays;  Thierry's  Recits  des  Temps 
Merovingiens;  Thier's  UExpedition  de  Bonaparte  en 
£!gypte;  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  J  one,  etc.,  etc. 

GERMAN  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. — (1  unit). 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3) 
drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  words;  (4)  abundant 
easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  ex- 
pression; (5)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
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from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish), and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sen- 
tences previously  read. 

Stories  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder; 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach's  Die  Nonna 
and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker's  Germelshausen; 
Heyse's  L'Arrabhiata,  Das  Mddchen  von  Treppi,  and 
Anfang  und  Ende;  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche; 
Jensen's  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander's  Trdumereien 
and  Kleine  Geschichten ;  Seidel's  Mdrchen;  Stokl's 
Unter  dem  Christhaum;  Storm's  Immensee  and 
Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke's  Der  Zer- 
brochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act 
plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it 
is  advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter 
plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps:  Benedix's  Der 
Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Giinstige  Vorzeichen; 
Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersilchtig ;  Wichert's  An  der 
Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi's  Finer  muss  heiraten.  It  is 
recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of 
these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  pre- 
dominate. A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  would 
be  Andersen's  Mdrchen  or  Bilderbuch^,  or  Leander's 
Trdumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After 
that,  such  a  story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz;  or  Der  Zerbro- 
chene  Krug;  then  Hoher  ale  die  Kirche,  or  Immensee ; 
next,  a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel; 
lastly  Der  Prozess. 
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Maximum  Requirement. —  (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  500  pages  of  moderately  difiicult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the  less 
usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxil- 
iaries of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special 
reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  like- 
wise on  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  can  be  selected  from  such 

works   as   the   following:      Ebner-Eschenbach's   Die 

Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Freytag's  Die  Journal- 

isten  and  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit, — 

for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzzilgen, 

Doktor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Gros- 

sen;     Fouque's    Undine;     Gerstacker's    Irrfahrten; 

Goethe's    Hermann    und    Dorothea  and  Iphigenie; 

Heine's   poems   and  Reisebilder;    Hoffmann's   His- 

toriche  Erzdhlungen;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm; 

Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf s  Page;    Moser's  Der  Bihlio- 

thehar;      Riehl's     Novellen, — for     example.     Burg 

Neidech,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  Der  Stumme  Rat- 

sherr.  Das  Spielmannkind;  Rosegger's  Waldheimat; 

Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onhel,  Der  Geisterseher,  Wil- 

helm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  von 

der  Glocke,  Balladen;   Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von 

Sakhingen;    Uhland's   poems;     Wildenbruch's   Das 

edle  Blut. 
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At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far 
as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classi- 
cal literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied.  (*) 

CHEMISTRY  ( 1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  de- 
voted to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  Every  candidate  must  present  Pt 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  cf.ndidate'a 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exer- 
cise being  ^'  ^  illy  recorded.  Tho  record  should  be 
well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.     The  note- 

(*)  These  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 
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book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certi- 
fying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.* 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
v7ork.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor, 

BOTANY   (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  The  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 
For  further  details  see  Document  ISTo.  20  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already  re^ 
terred  to. 


(*)  In  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Boartl  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  cour- 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

ENGLISH 
Course  1. 

Composition  and  Literature. — Grammar  is  re- 
viewed with  special  reference  to  the  relations  of 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  to  the  sentence.  Through 
an  analysis  of  these  relations  the  principles  of 
punctuation  are  established.  In  the  study  of  com- 
position emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  choice  of  words 
and  upon  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Systematic  practice  is  obtained  in  themes  written  at 
varying  intervals.  These  are  corrected  and  returned 
to  the  students,  each  of  whom  is  required,  from  time 
to  time,  to  discuss  her  work  with  the  instructor.  In 
connection  with  the  composition,  the  class  studies, 
with  particular  attention  to  substance  and  form, 
eight  selections  from  the  list  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements.      (See  pp.  18-24.) 

Course  2. 

Composition  and  Literature. — In  the  study  of 
composition  special  attention  is  given  to  the  principles 
of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  as  applied  to  ex- 
position, description,  and  narration.  Themes 
ijlustrating  these  forms  of  literature  are  assigned  at 
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regular  intervals.  Conferences  are  required  as  in 
Course  1.  The  work  in  literature  comprises  a  study 
of  six  selections  from  the  list  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements.      (See  pp.  18-24.) 

HISTORY 
Course  1. 

English  History.  The  text-book  is  Cheyney's 
History  of  England  used  in  connection  with  Gard- 
ner's Atlas  of  English  History. 

The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  topical 
reading  in  more  advanced  histories.  Much  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  study  of  geography  in  connection  with 
history. 

Course  2. 

Greek  and  Roman  History,  including  a  short  in- 
troductory study  of  the  more  ancient  nations,  and 
of  the  chief  events  of  The  Middle  Ages  until  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  The  text-books  are  West's 
Ancient  World  used  in  connection  with  Fling's 
Source  Booh  of  Greek  History  and  Munro's  Source 
Booh  of  Roman  History.  The  keeping  of  note-books 
containing  outlines  of  subject  and  digests  of  outside 
reading  is  required,  as  is  also  the  use  of  outline  map- 
books.  This  course  prepares  for  the  freshman  course 
in  college, 

MATHEMATICS 
Course  1. 

Algebea. — Radicals  and  theory  of  exponents; 
quadratics   and  beyond;    quadratic  equations,   both 
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numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations ; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications.  Pupils  are  required  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions 
into  equations.  Graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions, are  used.  The  text  used  is  Wells's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools. 

Course  2. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  includ- 
ing loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of 
lines  and  plane  surfaces.  The  text  used  is  Wells' 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

LATIN 
Course  1. 

Collar  and  Daniell,  Beginner  s  Latin  Booh. 

CoTirse  2. 

Csesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.  and  II.  Nepos, 
Lives;  Daniell  and  Brown,  Prose  Composition. 
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Course  3. 

Cicero,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  orations 
against  Catiline,  I.  and  III.,  selections  from  the 
letters.     Bennett's  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Course  4. 

Virgil,  ^neid,  I.,  II.,  VI.,  selections  from  the 
Bucolics  and  Georgics.  Bennett's  Grammar  and 
Prose  Composition. 

FRENCH 
Course  1. 

Drill  in  pronimciation ;  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, including  the  inflection  of  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of 
adjectives,  participles  and  pronouns,  the  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions;  many  exercises  in  translating  from 
French  to  English  and  from  English  to  French; 
reading  of  about  200  duodecimo  pages  of  simple 
French;  dictation.  Part  I  of  Eraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar  and  Aldrich  and  Foster's  Reader  are  com- 


Course  2. 

Eraser  and  Squair's  Grammar  completed;  Fran- 
gois'  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition;  read- 
ing of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Pemchon;  Mon  Oncle  et 
Man  Cure,  Contes  et  Nouvelles  (second  series, 
Lazare),  UAhhe  Constantin  (the  play)  ;  dictation, 
composition,  memorizing  prose  and  verse. 
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Course  3. 

Frangois'  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition; 
reading  of  Colomba,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Le 
Imthier  de  Cremone  et  le  Tresor,  Neuf  Contes 
Choisis  de  Daudet,  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's 
French  Lyrics;  resumes;  dictees;  oral  practice. 

GERMAN 
Course  1. 

Drill  on  pronunciation;  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax ;  abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition ;  the 
reading  of  about  200  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a 
reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  simple 
German  prose;  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Gram- 
mar; Wenckebach  and  Miiller's  Gliick  Auf;  Stern's 
Geschichten  am  Rhein;   Storm's  Immensee. 

Course  2. 

Continued  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  with 
constant  practice  in  composition.  The  reading  of 
about  300  pages  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Carmen  Sylvia's 
Aus  meinem  Konigreich;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Heyse's  UArrahhiata;  Hillern's  Hoher  als 
die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Stokl's 
Unter  dem  Christhaum;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als 
Onkel. 

Course  3. 

Pope's  German  Composition;  Benedix's  Die 
Hochzeitsreise;   Goethe's   Hermann   und  Dorothea; 
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Gerstacker's  Irrfahiien;  Heine's  Harzreise;  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs 
des  Grossen;  Kron's  German  Daily  Life. 

PHYSICS 

Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  physics  as 
presented  iu  any  standard  text-book.  The  text  and 
laboratory  manual  edited  by  Professors  Millikan  and 
Gale  are  used. 

Explanations,  demonstrations  and  quizzes  are  given 
in  the  classroom  in  such  a  way  as  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  physical  investigations, 
and  to  teach  her  to  think  accurately  and  inde- 
pendently. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen 
line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a 
student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with 
a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for 
any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue 
after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To  this 
end  a  form  of  the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been 
adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses:  A,  English; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and  Phys- 
ics ;  F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty-one  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty ;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. Although  there  are  two  or  three  slight  excep- 
tions, each  course  contains  thirty-one  hours  of 
required  work,  and  thirty  hours  of  elective  work. 
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The  thirty-one  hours  of  required  work  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  Sixteen  hours  in  the  freshman  year, 
nine  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the 
jimior  year,  and  three  hours  in  the  senior  year. 

The  thirty  hours  of  elective  work  are  distributed 
as  follows :  Three  hours  of  limited  elective  work  in 
the  sophomore  year,  six  in  the  junior  year,  and  six 
in  the  senior  year;  three  hours  of  free  elective  work 
in  the  sophomore  year,  six  hours  in  the  junior,  and 
six  in  the  senior  year. 

'No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  vnthout  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSE  A 
(English) 
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COURSE  B 
(Modern  Languages) 

FRESHMAN 

Enalish  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  I  or) 
German  I     / 
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COURSE  C 
(Ancient  Languages) 
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English  r 
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French  I  or  1 
German  I    j 
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FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  I  or ) 
German  I     j 
Biology  I  or   ) 
Chemistry  I  f 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

SOPHOMORE 

English  11 
History  II 
French  II  or) 
German  II     J 
Latin  II  or                 "| 
German  V  or  VI  or  ! 
French  V  or  VI  or    j 
Greek  I  or  II             J 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
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SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Latin  il 
French  II  or) 
German  II    | 
German  V  or  VI  or  ) 
French  V  or  VI        / 
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English  II 
Latin  II 
French  II  or ) 
German  II     j 
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3 
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English 

Any  Language 

Elective 
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French  III  or  I 
German  HI     ) 
German  VI  or  I  or ) 
French  VI  or  I         / 
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3 
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3 
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JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

La 'in 
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3 
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SENIOR 
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IV 
English 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
French  or)  ,^     , 
G.  rman     |  ^^°^-> 
German  or)  ,„a„  \ 
French        \  ^^^""-^ 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 
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SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
Latin  (adv.) 
Greek  (adv.) 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  45-74. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY-Continued 


COURSE  D 
(History  and  Eco- 
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English  I 
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French  I  or) 
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English  I 
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SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
History  II 
French  II  or) 
German  II     J 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

9 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Mathematics  III 
Physics  I  or  II 
French  II  or) 
German  II     j" 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
French  II  or ) 
German  II     / 
Biology  II  or  IV  or  ) 
Cliemistry  II  and    > 
III                          \ 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
History  or     ) 
Economics    J 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
Mathematics  or  1 
Physics                 J 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

6 

JUNior 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

Biology  or  ) 

Chemistry  J 

A  Second  Science 

Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
History  or    1 
Economics    ( 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 
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6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
Physics  or        1 
Mathematics   i 
Any  Language 
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3 
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SENIOR 
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IV 
Biology  or  ) 
Chemistry  J 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  45-74. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY 

President  Benedict. 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy,  Angell's  Psychology  is  used  as 
a  text,  and  collateral  reading  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  course  in  the  works  of  James,  Ladd,  Sully, 
Kiilpe,  Stout,  Murray,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a  solution 
of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical  ethical  theo- 
ries. Dewey  &  Tufts'  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text,  and 
reading  is  required  from  the  works  of  Martineau, 
Sidgwick,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks 
and  going  through  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 
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IV.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  III,  which  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Required 
for  senior  work  in  all  courses. 

ENGLISH 

Pbofessob  Cboss. 

I.  Composition  and  Literature.  In  this 
course  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  English  composition,  accompanied  by  weekly 
lectures  on  the  history  of  English  literature  in  out- 
line, and  assigned  reading  of  prose  and  poetry 
illustrating  its  development.  A  text-book  of  English 
literature  is  used,  frequent  themes  are  assigned,  and 
individual  conferences  are  held. 

Thj'ee  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  English  Literature  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  with  Special  Reference  to 
THE  Classical  and  Early  Romantic  Schools. 
Lectures;    written  reports  and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

(h)  English  Literature  of  the  I^ine- 
TEENTH  Century,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Romantic  Poets.  Lectures;  written  reports 
and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  sem.ester. 

Both  (a)  and  (h)  are  required  of  all  sophomores. 
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III.  (a)  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Shakespeare.  Lectures ; 
written  reports  and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

(b)  NoN  -  Dramatic  Literature  from 
Spenser  to  Milton,  Inclusive.  Lectures ;  written 
reports  and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV.  (a)  English  Literature  from  the  Be- 
ginning to  the  ISToRMAN  CoNQUEST.  The  work  of 
this  course  includes  the  study  of  a  text-book  on  Early 
English  Literature,  and  the  translation  of  selections 
from  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Beowulf. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(h)  English  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1400,  with  Special  Emphasis 
ON  the  Work  of  Chaucer.  Lectures;  reading  of 
selected  texts ;    written  reports  and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

V.  Advanced  Composition.  The  work  includes 
considerable  practice  in  composition,  chiefly  of  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  types,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  English  versification. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking  Course 
A  and  have  had  English  I  or  its  equivalent. 
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BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Pbofessob  Rollins. 

I.  The  History  and  Literatuee  of  the 
Hebrews  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Age 
OF  the  Maccabees. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  books  and  types  of  litera- 
ture in  the  Old  Testament.  The  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  including  their  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  is  studied  as  a  background  of  their  litera- 
ture, and  the  individual  books  are  read  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  special  reference  to  the  message 
of  each,  and  to  the  development  of  thought  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

II,  An  Introduction  of  the  Literature  of 
THE  New  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  contents,  structure,  and  general 
character  and  aim  of  the  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  given  alternately  with 
Courses  III  and  IV. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 
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*III.     The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christ. 
A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  in  the 
light  of  their  historical  backgrounds. 

Three  hours  a  weeTc.  First  semester.  Junior  and 
Senior  elective. 

*IV.     History  of  Religions. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with 
Courses  I  and  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  Senior  elective. 

FRENCH 

Pbofessob  Wobthington. 

I.  General  course  introductory  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  French  literature.  In  connection 
with  a  review  of  syntax  and  composition  the  follow- 
ing selections  from  modern  authors  are  read :  Hugo, 
Hernani;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  La 
Princesse  Lointaine;  Sandeau,  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuye; 
Richepin,  Le  Flibustierj  Hugo,  Les  Travailleurs 
de  la  merj  Balzac,  Le  Pere  Goriot;  Loti,  Ramunt- 
cho;  Bazin,  Les  Oherle  Larmartine,  Meditations 
Poetiques;  Sainte-Beuve,  Sept  Causeries  du  Lundi; 
Michelet,  Histoire  de  France.  For  reference, 
Doumic,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the 
junior  year  in  Courses  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  or 
senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
During  the  first  semester  the  drama  is  studied  and 
some  fifteen  representative  plays  from  Corneille, 
Rotrou,  Racine,  and  Moliere  are  read.  During  the 
second  semester  the  history  of  seventeenth-century 
literature  is  studied,  and  selections  are  read  from 
Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  La 
Bruyere,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau, 
and  Fenelon.  Lanson,  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
fraiiQaise. 

Three  hours  a  weeJc.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
seco7id  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
work  in  this  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  history 
of  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  the  reading  of 
the  following :  Plays  by  Voltaire,  Regnard,  Lesage, 
Marivaux,  and  Beaumarchais ;  novels  by  Lesage, 
Marivaux,  Prevost,  Rousseau,  and  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre;  selections  from  Massillon,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Lan- 
son Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 
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IV.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dur- 
ing the  first  semester  the  novel  is  studied,  and  works 
of  the  following  authors  are  read:  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Hugo,  Sand,  Dumas,  Balzac, 
Stendlial,  Merimee,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  and 
Loti.  In  the  second  semester  the  literary  movements 
of  the  century  are  studied,  special  emphasis  being 
laid  in  successive  years  on  one  of  the  following 
genres:    drama,  poetry,  and  criticism. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

V.  Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader;  Le  Voy- 
age de  M.  Perrichon;  La  Mare  au  Diahle;  Graziella; 
Contes  de  Daudet. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 
Dictation,  memorizing  passages. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Augier's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Miche- 
let's  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics; 
Coppee's  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone  et  Le  Tresor; 
Merimee's  Colomha;  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles  and 
Hernani. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 

Francois'    Advanced  French   Prose   Composition. 

Composition,  resumes,  dictation,  memorizing  pass- 
ages in  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
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French  as  the  third  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C, 
D,  E,  F. 

*VII.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

GERMAN 

Miss    Ward. 

I.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold :  to  give  stu- 
dents facility  in  reading  German  classics  and  to  de- 
veloj)  in  them  an  appreciation  of  German  literature. 

Reading:  Scheffel's  Eklcehard;  Lessing's  Nathan 
der  Weise;  Schiller's  Wallenstein;  Goethe's  Meister- 
werhe;  Priest's  Brief  History  of  German  Literature ; 
Klee's  Grundziige  der  Deutschen  Literatur- 
geschichte;  Jagemann's  Prose  Composition  and 
Syntax. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive in  Courses  A,  C ,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Study  of  German  Literature  continued,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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Klee's  Grundzuge  der  Deutschen  Literatur- 
geschichtc;  Wenckebach's  Meisterwerhe  des  Mittel- 
alters.  Stiidy  of  Klopstock,  selections  from  the 
Messias  and  the  Odes;  Lessing's  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie.  Selections  from  Herder.  Goethe's 
Faust.     Original  composition. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

iii.  liteeatuke  of  the  eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries. 

A  study  of  the  chief  currents  in  German  litera- 
ture of  modern  times,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
prose  writers. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

*IV.  Middle  High  German. 

Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche   Grammatih;    Bartsch- 
Golther's  Deutsche  Liederdichter  des  12-lJt-  Jahrh; 
Golther's  Der  Niehelunge  Not; 
or 

Old  High  German  and  Gothic. 

Schauffler's  AUhochdeutsche  Litteratur,  mit  Gram- 
matik;  Braune's  Ootische  Grammatik;  Jantzen's 
Gotische  Sprachdenkmaeler. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year.    Senior  elective. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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V.  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar ;  Wencke- 
bach's Glilck  Auf;  Mosher's  Willkommen  in  Deutsch- 
land;  Heyse's  L'Arrabhiata;  Four  German  Comedies 
(Manly  and  Allen). 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Benedix's  Die  Hochzeitsreise;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Goethe's  Hennann  und 
Dorothea;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Die  OlocJce; 
Heine's  Die  Harzreise;  Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten; 
Freytag's  Karl  der  Grossej  Pope's  German  Com- 
position. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Miss   Fraseb. 
LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Rome 
and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith;  Horace,  selections  from 
Odes  and  Epodes;    Latin  writing. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus.  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  C. 

*ITI.  Plaiitus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Phormio; 
Lucretius's  De  Rerum  Natura;  MackaiPs  History 
of  Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
tuith  Course  IV.     Given  in  1912-lS. 

IV.  Pliny's  Letters ;  Juvenal ;  Martial ;  Tacitus' 
Annals;   Capes's  Early  Empire. 

Three  hows  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  III.  Given  in  1911-12.  Ill  or  IV  is 
required  in  junior  year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior 
and  senior  electives. 

*V.  Sight  Translation ;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War ; 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

VIL  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  elective. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Spabrow. 

I.  Geneeal  Eueopean  History. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  Mediaeval 
Empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  art,  letters,  science  and 
discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reaction. 

Lectures  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  of  literature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  science, 
and  of  conscience,  will  be  given  in  this  course  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
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III.  English  Political  History. 

This  course  contains  a  general  view  of  English 
History,  with  special  reference,  first,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution;  second,  to  the  growth  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  IV. 

IV.  United  States  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III. 

V.  Economics. 

(a)  Elements  of  Economics. 

This  course  deals  with  general  economic  theory, 
and  aims  to  give  some  training  in  economic  reasoning. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

(b)  Economic  Institutions. 

The  organization  of  modern  industry  is  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  money,  credit,  labor  unions, 
tariff,  corporations,  and  trusts. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

Given  in  1911-12,  and  in  alternate  years  there- 
after. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Patteson. 
Miss  Moeenus. 

I.  (a)     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 
(&)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Four  hours  a  tveek  through  the  year.  Required  in 
freshman  work  of  Courses  D,  E  and  F. 

II.  Algebra,  including  permutations  and  com- 
binations, graphical  representation  of  complex  num- 
bers ;  solution  of  equations  by  Horner's  method  and 
determinants. 

Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  algebra. 

III.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry,  with  an 
introduction  to  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  I. 

IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
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VI.  Differential  Equations. 
Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  IV. 

VII.  History  of  Mathematics. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  IV. 

CHEMISTRY 

Miss    Guion. 

I.     Descriptive   Inorganic   Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  inorganic  compounds.  Reference  is  made  on  all 
occasions  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical 
problems,  especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as 
applied  in  Course  VII  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments, which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly 
to   furnish   accurate   knowledge   of   the   underlying 
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principles  of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent 
to  its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

III.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 
in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  detenninations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  involved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laborato7-y  work, 
six  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

*IV.     Oeganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds, 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

*Not  given  in  1911-1912. 
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Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.    One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VI. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*V.     Historical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VI. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*VI.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who 
have  met  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  gen- 
eral chemistry.  After  reviewing  the  fundamental 
theories  of  the  science,  the  chemistry  of  the  metals 
will  be  studied. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss  Notes. 

I.     General  Biology. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  general  principles  and 
fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to  train  her  to 
keen  observation,  accurate  investigation,  and  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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Lectures  and  text-books  present  questions  of 
biologic  importance,  sucb  as  ecology,  evolution,  and 
heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general  characters 
and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 

Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as 
a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory ,  library 
and  field  work,  six  hours.     One  year. 

II.  Biological  Methods. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 
work  in  biology,  and  for  prospective  teachers  of 
biology.  It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
of  collection,  culture,  preservation  and  preparation 
of  material  needed  for  courses  in  biology  in  second- 
ary schools.  Some  training  in  presentation  of  class 
subjects  will  be  included. 

Laboratory  course,  two  hours  a  week.  One 
semester. 

III.  Historical  Biology. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  thought  and  development  of  biologic 
sciences  from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 
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ZOOLOGY 
*I.     Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I,  except  hy  special  arrange- 
ment. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  main 
phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  upon  selected  representatives.  The  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.    Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

II.  Animal   Histology. 

Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Zoology  I,  or 
Botany  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of 
animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  designed  for  pros- 
pective medical  students.  Some  practice  in  the  his- 
tological preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours.  Lecture,  one  hour.  One 
semester. 

III.  Embryology. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  II  or  IV. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
embryological    development   of    several    invertebrate 

•Given  1912-1913. 
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types,  and  considers  more  fully  the  embryology  of  the 
frog,  chick  and  rabbit  as  representatives  of  vertebrate 
development.  As  Zoology  II  it  is  especially  designed 
for  prospective  medical  students. 

Lectures  and  library  work,  three  hours  a  weeh. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours.    One  semester.    Elective. 

*IV.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Veetebeates. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  I. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  general 
zoology  as  a  supplement  to  Course  I.  It  is  also 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  intending  to  study 
medicine,  giving  a  broad  foundation  for  the  study  of 
human  anatomy. 

Lectures  and  library  work,  three  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours.    One  semester.    Elective. 

V,     Genithoi^ogy. 

An  elementary  course  designed  to  give  the  student 
some  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  the  vicinity.  The 
classification,  morphology,  migration  and  economic 
importance  of  birds  will  be  considered.  Each  student 
is  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  winter  residents  and 
spring  migrants. 

Lecture  and  library  work,  two  hours  a  week,  to  be 
substituted  later  by  field  work.  Second  semester. 
Given  1912-13.     Elective. 

*Omitted   1912-1913. 
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BOTANY 

I.  General  Botany. 

Biology  I  is  a  prerequisite  except  hy  special  ar- 
rangement. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  cryptogams. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  selected 
representatives  of  the  main  groups.  The  lectures 
present  a  comparative  study  of  their  morphology, 
reproduction  and  evolution. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  weeTc.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.    Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

II.  Plant  Ecology. 
Prerequisites,  Biology  I,  and  Botany  I. 

This  course  will  present  the  relationships  of  plant 
groups,  and  the  various  factors  which  influence  their 
distribution. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  weeh. 
One  semester. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Pbofessob  Hablet. 

I.     Hygiene. 

The    human    mechanism    and    personal    hygiene. 

First  semester. 
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House  and  municipal  sanitation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  transmissible  diseases.     Second  semester. 
One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 
Required  in  freshman  work  of  all  courses. 

II,     Advanced  Physiology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  advanced  physi- 
ology and  lectures  on  practical  nursing. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  two  hours  of  labor- 
atory work.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive. 

COURSES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS* 
Miss  Pettit. 

I.  Food. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  food  principles, 
the  buying,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food,  and 
the  planning  of  menus. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

II.  Food. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I  in  Foods. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I.  The 
simple  principles  of  dietetics,  economy  of  foods,  the 
relative  digestibility  of  foods,  are  considered. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 


*Beginning  September  1913  all  courses  in  Home  Economics, 
except  those  designed  for  students  taking  college  work,  will  be 
discontinued.  This  will  be  done  because,  as  announced  on 
page  76,  beginning  at  the  date  mentioned,  students  who  are 
not  high  school  graduates  will  be  required  to  take  a  regular 
college  preparatory  course,  and  such  a  course  does  not  allow 
domestic  science. 
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III.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  infant  and  child;  daily  regime,  sleep, 
bathing  and  clothing;  the  preparation  of  food  suit- 
able to  his  needs. 

Two  hours  a  week,  lectures. 

Two  hours  a  week,  laboratory.     First  semester. 

IV.  Home  Nursing  and  Invalid  Cookery. 

This  course  comprises  (a)  instruction  in  simple 
emergencies,  and  first  aid.  (b)  The  preparation  of 
foods  for  the  sick  and  convalescing. 

Two  hours  a  week,  lectures. 

Two  hours  a  week,  laboratory.     Second  semester. 

V.  Domestic  Architecture. 

Given  in  conjunction  with  Course  V,  Arts.  (See 
p.  74.) 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  (a)  house 
architecture,  including  location  and  construction  of 
the  house ;  (b)  hygiene  of  the  home,  including  water 
supply,  drainage,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation ; 
(c)  organization  of  the  household,  including  the  divi- 
sion of  income,  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  care  of  the 
house  and  family. 

Two  periods  a  week.    One  year. 

VI.  The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  the  Physi- 
ology OF  Nutrition. 
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Advanced  course,  a  college  elective  for  juniors  and 
seniors. 

Prerequisites,  Entrance  credit  in  'physics.  Chem- 
istry I,  Chemistry  IV,  Biology  I. 

This  course  comprises :  (a)  the  study  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  food  principles  and  the  changes  affected 
in  manipulation,  in  fermentation,  in  digestion,  and 
in  the  application  of  heat;  (&)  the  study  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  body  tissues  and  secretions  with  refer- 
ence to  their  functions  in  metabolism;  (c)  the  appli- 
cation of  (a)  and  (&)  to  the  selection,  preparation 
and  serving  of  foods. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Lectures.     One  year. 

Six  hours  laboratory  work. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Yoxtng. 

Miss   Gabdneb.  Miss  Robertson. 

Miss  Ceawfobd.  Miss  Hull. 

Miss  Gildeb.  Miss  Hutteb. 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.     Elements  of  Music. 

This  course  includes  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  inter- 
vals, simple  part  writing,  elementary  form.  Ear 
training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 

Does  not  count  towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 
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II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  dissonances, 
cadences,  modulation. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  who  have  taken  an 
equivalent  amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive, when  accompanied  hy  such  practical  work  as  is 
prescribed  hy  the  Director. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  and  broken  chords,  modulation. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  II.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective, 
when  accompanied  by  such  practical  ivof^k  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director. 

IV.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  con- 
nection of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of 
non-harmonic  tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part 
writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to 
special  students  of  college  grade. 

*V.     Counterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.     Will 

*Not  given  in  1911-1912. 
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count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied 
by  such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Director. 

*VI.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in 
Small   Forms. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied  by  such  practical 
work  as  is  prescnbed  by  the  Director. 

VII.  History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homoph- 
ony,  transition  to  modem  tonality,  and  general  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special 
students  of  college  grade. 

VIII.  History  of  Music. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modem  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  V.  Junior  and  senior 
elective.     Open  to  special  students  of  college  grade. 

*Not  given  in  1911-1912. 
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Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  Courses  VII  and  VIII. 

Musical  Appeeciation. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  all  students  and 
requires  no  previous  musical  knowledge,  aims  to  give 
a  general  comprehension  of  music  such  as  will  enable 
the  hearer  to  listen  intelligently.  It  includes  an 
explanation  of  thematic  development;  ear  training 
in  harmonic  perception ;  description  of  the  principal 
musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and  the 
orchestra;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music, 
song,  oratorio  and  opera,  illustrated  by  works  of 
representative  composers. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Does  not  count 
towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

The  department  is  also  prepared  to  offer  courses 
in  double  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  score  reading, 
and  the  study  of  orchestral  works. 


PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  Courses  II, 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

PlANOFOETE. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modern 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of   the   individual   pupil   being  used.      Though   the 
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importance  of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music 
and  to  impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of 
the  best  literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Cultuke. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modem  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(&)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin. 

The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic  grading 
of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos 
and  ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modern  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
orchestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department ;  also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 
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ART 

Miss  McLaws. 

HISTORIC  COURSES 

I.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art. 

This  course  seeks  through  various  forms  of  art 
expression  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals, 
activities,  and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization. 

It  studies  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic 
types. 

II.  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  modem 
life. 

It  includes  a  study  of  Renaissance  Art  in  Western 
Europe,  and  its  progress  toward  the  modern  art  of 
Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

III.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 

Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal  and 
color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 
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IV.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
is  developed  by  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 

V.  Domestic  Architecture. 

Given  in  conjunction  with  Course  V  in  Home 
Economics.      (See  page  67.) 

(a)     The  Theory  of  Harmony  in  Color. 

(h)     Furnishings  and  Finishings. 

(c)  Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 
This  section  of  the  course  deals  with  the  finish- 
ing of  interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  walls,  the  selection  and  placing  of 
furniture  and  rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
pictures,  with  their  frames,  all  bric-a-brac  and  other 
material  connected  with  house  furnishing.  This  is 
intended  to  make  it  possible  for  the  college  graduate 
to  select  and  furnish  her  home  comfortably,  sanely, 
artistically,  and  with  reasonable  expense. 

VI.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work,  whose  pupils  are  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate to  other  colleges  of  the  first  rank.     Application 
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for  admission  on  certificate  should  be  made  to  the 
President,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  college  preparatory  course  offered  by  the 
school,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  enter. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
When  advanced  standing  is  asked  for,  however,  re- 
quest therefor  must  be  submitted  to  the  executive 
committee  through  the  heads  of  the  departments  in 
which  this  standing  is  asked.  Full  credits  will  not 
be  given  until  after  the  completion  of  the  first 
semester's  work.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to 
graduate  with  less  than  one  year  of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at 
present. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  enroll  as  (1)  college  students,  (2) 
sub-freshmen,  (3)  special  students.  'No  special 
student  will  be  admitted  who  offers  work  less  in 
amount  than  that  required  for  entrance  to  the  sub- 
freshman  class.     (See  page  17.) 

The  courses  for  college  students  are  those  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  These  courses  are  described 
on  pages  41  and  42,  and  outlined  on  pages  48  and  44. 
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Sub-freshmen  are  required  to  take  such  courses 
as  they  need  to  complete  the  work  required  for  college 
entrance.  It  includes  both  Latin  and  mathematics 
where  students  have  not  finished  the  requirements 
in  these  subjects. 

Special  students  are  required  to  make  up  college 
entrance  work  in  which  they  are  deficient  in  (1) 
English  or  History,  (2)  French  or  German,  and  (3) 
Latin  or  mathematics.  One  subject  in  each  of  these 
groups  is  required  of  all  special  students  who  have 
not  finished  the  college  entrance  requirements. 

Beginning  September  1913  students  will  not  he 
admitted  as  specials  unless  they  present  certificates 
of  graduation  from  approved  high  schools.  Students 
who  cannot  present  such  certificates  of  graduation 
will  he  required  to  take  the  regular  college  prepara- 
tory course. 

The  regular  amount  of  work  consists  of  five 
subjects,  three  of  which  are  other  than  music,  art, 
or  domestic  science. 

All  courses  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  and  changes  in  courses  are  made  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  Faculty. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
Institute. 

Board,   room,   laundry    $300.00 

Tuition   150.00 

Music,  vocal   75.00 

Music,  instrumental,  including  piano  for  practice 75.00 

Art    50.00 

Extra  charge  for  single  room  or  for  share  in  suite  of 

rooms    50.00 

Laboratory  fee,  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,  or  domestic  science 10.00 

Lecture  and  church  dues 10.00 

Diploma     5.00 

Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for 
entrance.  This  will  be  credited  on  the  student's 
account  for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited 
by  the  student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given 
before  August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the 
application  is  made. 

Students  are  charged  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day 
for  care  in  the  infirmary.  In  cases  of  prolonged  or 
serious  illness  requiring  the  special  care  of  a  trained 
nurse,  the  cost  of  the  nurse  and  nurse's  board  is 
charged  to  the  student. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 
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Students  are  charged  for  guests  who  take  meals 
or  remain  over  night  on  the  campus. 

Laundry,  beyond  the  eighteen  pieces  allowed 
weekly,  is  charged  for  at  regular  prices. 

Books,  music,  stationery,  drugs,  etc.,  are  charged 
for  at  regular  prices  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
college. 

Books  and  stationery  are  obtained  from  the 
Students'  Book  Shop.  Bills  for  these  must  be  set- 
tled directly  with  this  shop,  and  not  through  the 
college.  Students  must  deposit  $15.00  for  the  first 
semester  and  $5.00  for  the  second  to  cover  the  cost 
of  books  only.  The  balance  will  be  returned  in  June. 
No  books  will  he  ordered  for  those  who  have  not  made 
this  deposit.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Students'  Book  Shop. 

DEDUCTIONS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  sums  paid  for 
tuition  except  tution  in  music. 

No  deduction  of  any  kind  will  be  made  unless  the 
absence  of  the  student,  or  delay  in  arriving,  is  for 
reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
college.  In  cases  of  students  withdrawing  at  Christ- 
mas, no  deductions  will  be  made  unless  special  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  when  the  students  are 
entered. 

Where  a  student  enters  more  than  one  month  after 
the  beginning  of  a  semester,  or  is  withdrawn  more 
than  one  month  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  a  deduc- 
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tion  at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  per  month  will  be 
made  from  the  charge  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of 
eight  dollars  per  month  from  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental. 

A  deduction  from  the  charge  for  tuition  in  music 
will  also  be  made  when  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  President  a  student  takes  up  music  more  than  a 
month  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  or  drops 
it  more  than  a  month  before  the  end  of  the  semester. 

No  other  deductions  will  be  made. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all 
places  not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
the  Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own.  making  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Lynch- 
burg or  elsewhere,  and  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  chaperonage. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RETURN 
AFTER  HOLIDAYS 

In  case  any  student  will  not  be  at  Sweet  Briar  by 
the  time  specified  for  registration,  she  is  required  to 
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notify  the  Pr^ident  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
either  by  letter  or  telegram,  explaining  her  absence. 
She  is  not  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  until  she  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  do  so  from  the  Faculty. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse,  the 
Faculty  may  decide  that  a  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  for  the  remainder 
of  the  half-year. 

In  other  cases,  after  considering  excuses,  the 
Faculty  may  allow  students  to  return  within  a  shorter 
time. 

In  cases  of  severe  illness,  or  other  serious  occur- 
rence, students  will  be  permitted  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  evening  at  six  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  both  morning  and 
evening.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and 
Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered  as  follows : 

(1)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  one  year. 

(2)  Studies  in  the  four  Gospels,  one  semester. 
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(3)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  one  semester. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

HEALTH 

A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  training  and 
wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and  has  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  physical  examinations  upon  entering 
the  college  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Lectures  and  concerts  for  the  year  1911-12  are  as 
follows : 

LECTURES 

Willoughby  Reade.     Readings. 
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Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith.  Subject:  "American 
Humor." 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith.  Subject:  "The  American 
Short  Story." 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Subject:  "What  Art 
Means  to  the  Twentieth  Century." 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods.  Subject:  "Oxford 
University  and  its  Continuity." 

Count  Vincent  de  Wierzbicki.  Subject:  "Paris 
Artistique  et  Theatral." 

President  Henry  Lewis  Smith.  Subject:  "A 
Plea  for  Some  Old  Ideals." 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.     Commencement  Address. 

CONCERTS 

Miss  Alice  Burbage,  Pianist. 
The  American  String  Quartette. 
Miss  May  Jennings,  Contralto. 
Madame  Maude  Powell,  Violinist. 
Arthur  Shattuck,  Pianist. 
Ellison  van  Hoose,  Tenor. 
The  Pasmore  Trio. 

RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  flag  station  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynch- 
burg (see  map). 

Connections  may  be  made  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
road at  Lynchburg  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.  Laundry  books  contain- 
ing laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  purchased 
at  the  college. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
showing  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work  cov- 
ered in  each  subject ;  (3)  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars. In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Rooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 


STUDENTS 

Keller,    Nelle     Muneie,    Ind. 

Matson,  Frances  Noyes   Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Wilson,    Loulie    Rock  Hill,  S.   C. 

Zaegel,  Elsie  Lupinski    Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Buffington,  Eugenia    Evanston,   III. 

Franke,  Elizabeth  Charlotte   Anchorage,   Ky. 

Horner,  Eva  Asheville,  N.   C. 

Lamf rom,  Helen    North    Baltimore,    Ohio. 

Pinkerton,  Mary  Broughton   Norfolk,  Va. 

Kibble,  Margaretha  Antoinette    Wytheville,   Va. 

Richardson,  Bernice  Louise   Leominster,  Mass. 

Slaughter,  Susan  Reid   Norfolk,  Va. 

Thach,  Stella  Mayo   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Tyler,  Mary   Hagerstown,   Md. 

White,  Rebecca  Benedict  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Cunningham,  Jane   Wonycott    Amherst,  Va. 

Grammer,  Elizabeth  Maude    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Green,  Elizabeth  Temple  Charles   Town,   W.   Va. 

Hayes,  Ellen  Van  Valzah   Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Marshall,  Lucile    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Patton,   Rebekah   Everett    Catlettsburg,    Ky. 

Richardson,  Frances  McPherson Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Swain,  Alice  Greenleaf    East    Orange,   N.    J. 

Thompson,  Doris  Marjorie    Toledo,   Ohio. 

Washburn,  Henrietta  Mumford   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brooke,   Margaret    Sandy   Spring,  Md. 

Browne,  Josephine    San  Marcos,  Texas. 

Browne,  Sarah  Irwin   Evanstorl,    111. 

Bryan,  Mary  Shepard   Houston,   Texas. 

Burns,    Catharine    Lancaster,   Pa. 

DaCamara,   Marian    West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Dew,  Lelia  Harrison    Wytheville,   Va. 

Driver,  Erna    New  York   City. 
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Eaglesfield,  Dorothea  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Evans,  Harriet  McNair   Amherst,  Va. 

•  Fuller,  Lilian  Day   Durham,   N.   C. 

>  Grant,  H.  Margaret   Oberlin,   Ohio. 

Gregory,  Jane    Austin,  Texas. 

i  Hale,  Mildred  Bailey   New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hornor,  Mary  Cornelia   Helena,  Ark. 

Howe,    Flora    Miles  City,  Mon. 

McCary,   Helen    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Maurice,  Ruth   New  York  City. 

Miller,  Sallie  Rutherford   Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Munroe,  Abbie  Budd    Quincy,   Fla. 

Nicholson,  Helen  Charlotte  Richmond,  Ind. 

'  Pennypacker,  Frances  Wheatley   ....  Phoenixville,    Penn. 

Red,  Hattie  Lei    Houston,   Texas. 

Rucker,  Jessie    Paris,  Texas. 

Schoolfield,  Lucille   Danville,  Va. 

Schummers,  Gladys  Elizabeth   Fairport,  N.   Y. 

Schutte,  Anna  Margaret   Lancaster,    Pa. 

Sipe,   Enid    Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Sommerville,  Eleanor  Elizabeth    ....  New  York  City. 

Tarbell,  Dorothy   Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Dorothy  Westervelt   Montclair,  N.  J. 

^    Taylor,  Mary  Fuque    Tyler,    Texas. 

\    Thomas,  Emma  Ora   Bramwell,    W.   Va. 

Trimble,  Hazel  May  Passaic,  N.   J. 

\    Weisiger,  Louise  Page  Richmond,    Va. 

Allen,  Nina  Mayse   Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Ambuhl,  Martina  Gilbert   Evanston,  111. 

Anderson,  Elizabeth  Shirley    Lynchburg,  Va. 

Anderson,  Hester  Carroll    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arnold,   Sarah  Louise   Montello,    Mass. 

Bacon,  Florence  Amelia Boise,   Idaho. 

Baker,  Elizabeth  Howard  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Helen  May    Norfolk,    Va. 

Balsley,  Louise  M Reidsville,  N.   C. 

Bannister,  Edna  Marie    Roanoke,  Va. 

Barley,  Anna  Elizabeth    Alexandria,  Va. 
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Barr,    Jeannette    New  Orleans,   La. 

Bayly,  Eva  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Beadles,  Louise  HoUiday Danville,   Va. 

Bell,  Anne  Kinney  Staunton,    Va. 

Beyers,  Gladys  May   Evanston,    111. 

Birney,   Eloise    Bradentown,    Fla. 

Bissell,  Mary  Elwell    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Blakeley,  Pearl  Leona   Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Boice,  Delta  Ruth    Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Booth,   Mathilde    Houston,  Texas. 

Booth,    Moselle    Houston,  Texas. 

Bradford,  Mary  Walker   Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Brazelton,    Alice    Waco,   Texas. 

Broh,  Evelyn  M Huntington,    W.   Va. 

Bronson,  Lida  Park    Ishpeming,   Mich. 

Brothers,    Dorothy    Canton,  Ohio. 

Brown,  Mary  Jane   Morral,   Ohio. 

Bryan,  Meta  Holt    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Buchanan,  Harriet  Graham    Richmond,  Va. 

Buckley,  Will  Elliott   Houston,   Texas. 

Buell,   Mary  Henrietta    Chippewa   Falls,  Iowa. 

BuUard,  Rebekah  Houston   Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Camp,  Antoinette  Gay  J^  ranklin,  Va. 

Camp,  Leta  Courtney   Ocala,   Fla. 

Garrison,   Elizabeth    Camden,  S.  C. 

Carroll,    Clytie    Beaumont,   Texas. 

Carroll,  Grace   Beaumont.   Texas. 

Chapman,  Martha  Helena Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Chope,  Florence  Elsie    Detroit,  Mich. 

Clark,  Theodosia  Breckinridge Evanston,  111. 

Cone,  Vera  Victoria  Madison,    Ga. 

Culberson,    Eugenia    Houston,   Texas. 

Dabney,  Eugenia  A Houston,   Texas. 

Darden,   Jessie  Marie    Suffolk,  Va. 

Davies,   Margaret   Ellen    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Davis,    Emma   Louise    Norfolk,    Va. 

Denman,  Susanna  Dorothy  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Dexter,  Grace  Leake    Dallas,  Texas. 
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Dickinson,  Dorothy  Seymour   Ashtabula,    Ohio. 

Doherty,  Kathleen  Adeline  Kingsville,  Texas. 

Drew,   Marguerite   Hodson    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

DuShane,    Marjorie    St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Duvall,   Margaret    Baltimore,    Md. 

Eckart,  Margaret  Waller   Oak  Park,  111. 

Eisendrath,  Alma  Lloyd Chicago,   111. 

Eisendrath,    Gertrude     Chicago,   111. 

Ely,  Mildred  Ernestine   Barnesville,   Ohio. 

Erck,  Clare  Anna   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Faust,  Marion  Murdoch    Swarthmore,   Pa. 

Fordtran,  Mary  Pauline   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Foster,  Annie  Todd    Portsmouth,   Va. 

Foster,  Lillian   Evanston,  111. 

Foster,  May    Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

French,  Marjorie  Mildred  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

Gay,  Katherine   Frances   Shamokin,   Pa. 

Gibbs,  Edith   Landes    Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Gibson,  Elise  Sill    Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Goldsmith,  Winifred  Hollis    New  York  City. 

Grammer,    Dorothy     Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Grammer,  Mary  Page    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Gross,  Effie  Laurie   Galveston,   Texas. 

Grubbs,  Emily  Hazel    Mt.   Sterling,   Ky. 

Guggenheimer.  Daisy  Isabel   Lynchburg,   Va. 

Gunther,   Leona  Emma    Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Gwathmey,   Carolyn    Norfolk,    Va. 

Haddock,   Margaret   Gertrude    Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Halbach,  Florence   Quincy,  111. 

Harrison,   Rosalie    Amherst,    Va. 

Hawley,   Natalie    East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hempstead,  Adelaide    Evanston,    111. 

Herd,  Mary  Alethea   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Hines,  Martha  Stanton Kinston,  N.   G. 

Hodge,    Kathaleen     Paris,  111. 

Hood,  Agnes   Fleming    Clarksburg,   W.   Va. 
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Houser,  Ruth  Louise   Wabash,    Ind. 

Howison,    Ellen   Moore    Staunton,   Va. 

Humes,  Cyrilla  Henrietta  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jalonick,  Helen  Marie  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Jones,  Agnes  Davis    Albany,   Ga. 

Jones,  Martha  Boyd  Wharton Memphis,  Tenn. 

Kersey,  Emily    Muncie,  Ind. 

Kirk,  Katherine    New   Castle,  Pa. 

Kunkle,  Katharine   Greensburg,  Pa. 

Lantz,  Lucy  Lenore   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Leaehman,  Constance  Carroll    Charlottesville,   Va. 

Leitch,  Virginia  Lewis    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Lemley,  Alice  Virginia    Upperville,   Va. 

Lewis,  Margaret    Saginaw,   Mich. 

Lindsay,  Delia  Dale   Savannah,   Ga. 

Littleton,  Hester  Matthews    Weatherford,   Texas. 

Lloyd,    Elise    Randolph    Durham,  N.  C. 

Loeb,    Corinne    Chicago,  111. 

Lorton,  Marie  Ruth    Oklahoma   City,  Okla. 

McCordic,  Christine  Ruth  Winnetka,   111. 

McNeer,  Bessie  Vickers  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Magee,  Cynthia  Ann    Sault  Ste.  Marine,  Mich. 

Marshall,    Hazel    New  York  City. 

Martin,  Grace  Louise    Greenville,   Pa. 

Mason,  Janet   Durham,  N.    C. 

Massie,  Martha  Manson    Lynchburg,  Va. 

Medlin,  Otelia    Gainesville,    Fla. 

Minor,  Grace    Independence,  Mo. 

Mize,   Katherine    Independence,  Mo. 

Morris,  Lucy  Marguerite    Tyler,   Texas. 

Moseley,  Alice  Bliss   Evanston,  111. 

Neal,  Laura  Talbot Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Nelson,  Julia-Jean    Greencastle,  Ind. 

Norfleet,  Adelaide  Phillips    Suffolk,  Va. 
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Orme,   Eloise   Stuart    Washington,  D.  G. 

Osborne,  Kate  Dale Savannah,  Ga. 

Osborne,  Mary  Stoney  Savannah,   Ga. 

Palmer,  Elsie  Adelaide   Kaymoor,  W.  Va. 

Payne,   Margaret   C Lynchburg,   Va. 

Pearce,  Augusta  Hill   New  York  City. 

Pennock,  Helen  Katherine    Minerva,    Ohio. 

Perry,  Hilda  Clark    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Philpot,  Lillian  Virginia    Pine  Bluflf,  Ark. 

Pickett,   Catherine  Montgomery    ....  Oak  Park,  111. 
Pritchett,  Eunice  Clay    Danville,   Va. 

Rawson,  Helen  Wood  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Bobbins,  Phoebe  Clapp   Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Roberts,  Anne  Elizabeth   Valdosta,  Ga. 

Robertson,  Virginia  Langley    Danville,    Va. 

Robinson,  Ellen  Janvier   Norfolk,    Va. 

Satterthwait,  Mary  Lucile Waynesville,  N.   0. 

Savage,  Katharine  Hubbard Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Schmelz,  Nancy  Belle  Richmond,  Va. 

Schreier,  Barbara  Lynda    Sheboygan,   Wis. 

Scott,    Anne   Elizabeth    Amherst,  Va. 

Shirey,  Alice    Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Shirey,  Blanche  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Sholar,  Frances  Powell   Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Shoop,   Ethel    Suffolk,   Va. 

Staley,  Margaret   Carr    Breathedsville,    Md. 

Storey,  Christe  May   Houston,  Texas. 

Stout,  Rebecca  Montgomery,   Ala. 

Sutherland,  Elizabeth  Anderson    ....  Farmville,    Va. 
Swan,  Ruth    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Temple,  Margaret  Peyton , .  . .  Danville,   Va. 

Thompson,  Kathryne  Elizabeth   Evanston,  111. 

Wadsworth,  Henrietta  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Walkup,  Elsie   Crawfordsville,    Ind. 

Wallace,  Dorothy    Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Ward,  Sea  Willow    Beaumont,    Texas. 

Watson,  Nancy  Green   Danville,  Va. 

Watson,  Sallie  Read    New  Orleans,  La. 

Wattles,  Florence  Louise    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Webster,  Helena  May    Kensington,   Md. 

Wefel,   Marguerite  E Mobile,   Ala. 

Westwater,  Mary    Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wills,  Anna  Duncan    Duncannon,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Sarah  E Ferguson's  Wharf,  Va. 

Withers,  Katherine  Page    Severnby,   Va. 
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"This  bequest,  devise  and  foundation  are 
made  in  fulfillment  of  my  own  desire,  and 
of  the  especial  request  of  my  late  husband, 
James  Henry  Williams,  solemnly  conveyed 
to  me  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
our  deceased  daughter,  Daisy  Williams." — 
From  the  will  of  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  founder  of  Sweet  Briar  Institute. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1913. 
January  28th   to   February   1st — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  4th — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March   14th  to   24th — Spring  recess. 
June  3rd — Fourth  annual  commencement. 

September  23rd  and  24th — Opening  of  eighth  college  year. 

November  14th — Founder's  Day. 

November  27th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  19th  to  January  6th,  1914 — Christmas  recess. 

1914 
•January   27th   to   31st — Mid-year   examinations. 
February  3rd — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  13th  to  23rd — Spring  recess. 
•June  2nd — Fifth  annual  commencement. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchhurg,    Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,-  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington,   Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchhurg,    Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 
Lynchhurg,    Va. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MAEY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  and 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

WALLACE   EUGENE   ROLLINS 

A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  B.  D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

HUGH  S.  WORTHINGTON 
M.  A.,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

VIRGIL  LAURENS  JONES 

A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph,  D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

S.   GAY  PATTESON  -\ 

B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 
Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 
of  other  German  and  American   Musicians  ^ 

Director  of  Music  ''■    -j. 

VIRGINIA  RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;  student  and  teacher 

in  the  New  York   School  of  Art;    pupil   of 

Heniy  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 


CAEOLINE  LAMBEET  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Woman 's  College  of  Baltimore ;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

NORA  BLANDING  FRASER 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin 

CONNIE  M.   GUION 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

RUTH  B.  HOWLAND 
Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  J 

ETHEL    CUSHING    GARDNER 

Pupil  in  Theory  of  Hugo  Kaun  and  George  Coleman  Gow;  and 

in  piano   of  William  Mason,  Leopold  Godowsky  and 

Harold  Bauer 

Instructor   in   Music 

EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS  « 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Vassar  College  ■ 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Latin 

CAROLINE    HILL    CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

*ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

Teachers  College 

Instructor  in   History  and  French 

AILEEN  WARD 

Hollins   Institute;    student  at   the   Sorbonne   and   at  the 

University  of   Gottingen 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

*Absent  on  leave  during   1912-13. 


MARTHA  WALLER  ROBERTSON 

Pupil  of  Schehlmaim  and  Sherwood  in  America,  and  of 

Rudolph   Ganz  and  Frank  La  Forge   in   Berlin 

Instruclor   in   Piano 

*ANNIE  M.  POWELL 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Instructor  in  English 

SARAH  PETTIT 

B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  m  Domestic  Science 

CHARLOTTE  KENDALL  HULL 

Graduate   of   Chicago   Musical  College;   pupil   of   Viardot   in 

Paris  and  of  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violin 

NANNIE  WITHERSPOON  MacFARLAND 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University 

Instrnctor  in  Latin  and  History 

HARRIgX-MfTPRUE 
A.  B.,  Goucher  Collfige'7''§Cudent  at  L'Institut  Frangais,  Paris 
.—-""'^    Instructor  in  French 

CLAUDINE  HUTTER 

Pupil  of  Miss  Young  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  of  Teichmiiller  in 

Leipzig    for    two    years 

Instructor   in   Piano 

MARY   E.  CHANEY 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Domesjdc  Science 


LUCY  G003>E'  PURYEAR 
A.  B.,  Hollins  CoUege;  A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College 
Ijmructor  in  English 
*Absent    on   leave   chlring    1912-13. 
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CARA   GASCOIGNE 

Graduate   of   Mme.   Bergman   Osterberg's   Physical   Training 

College,   Dartford,   Kent,   England 

Instructor  i?i  Physical  Training 

LILLIAN   BROCKWAY 

Pupil  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Toedt,  New  York,  and  of 

Signor  del  Valle,  Florence,  Italy 

Instructor  in  Focal  Music 

FRANCES   PAYNE    MURRELL 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Assistant  in  English 

WILLIAM  BLAND  DEW 
Treasurer  and  Business   Manager 

FANNIE  T.  CARROLL 
Superintendent  of  the  HouseJceeping  Department 

MARION  LATIMER  PEELE 
Secretary  to  the  President 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Executive  Committee — Miss  Benedict,  Miss  Fraser,  Miss 
Guion,  Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Howland,  Dr.  Jones,  Miss  McLaws, 
Miss  Patteson,  Miss  Pettit,  Mr.  Rollins,  Miss  Sparrow,  Mr. 
Worthington,  Miss  Young. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Entertainments — Mr.  Rollins, 
Dr.  Jones,  Miss  Sparrow,  Mr.  Worthington,  Miss  Young. 

Committee  on  the  Library — Miss  Bartlett,  Miss  Fraser, 
Miss  McLaws. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications — Dr.  Jones,  Miss  Powell, 
Miss  Sparrow. 

Committee  on  Athletics — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Gaseoigne,  Miss 
Guion,  Mr.   Rollins,  Mr.   Worthington. 

Committee   on  Dramatics — Miss   Guion,   Miss   Ward. 

Committee  on  Student  Organizations — Miss  Benedict,  Miss 
Brockway,  Miss  Chaney,  Miss  Crawford,  Miss  Gaseoigne, 
Miss  Guion,  Miss  Howland,  Miss  Hutter,  Miss  McFarland, 
Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Morenus,  Miss  Pettit,  Miss  Powell,  Miss 
Ward. 
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LOCATION 


The  college  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Washington  (see 
map.  page  89). 

HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 


The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
AVilliams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Am- 
herst County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P. 
Gray  of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these 
Trustees  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  of  a  corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet  Briar 
Institute,"  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all  property  left 
them  in  trust.  She  provided  that  this  corporation 
should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors, 
the  first  members  of  which  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  her  will :  ' '  The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish 
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ADMISSION  AND  COURSES 


GENERAL 

Students  will  be  admitted  as  (1)  college  students, 
(2)  sub-freshmen^  (3)  special  students.  For  admis- 
sion of  college  students,  see  pages  18-33.  For  ad- 
mission of  sub-freshmen,  see  page  18.  No  special 
student  will  be  admitted  who  offers  work  less  in 
amount  than  that  required  for  entrance  to  the  sub- 
freshman  class. 

The  courses  for  college  students  are  those  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  These  courses  are  described 
on  pages  43-69 

Sub-freshmen   are   required  to  take  such  courses 
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fore  going  on  with  work  of  collegiate  grade  in  any  d^^ 
partment.  Such  students  are  requested  to  find  out 
from  the  President  just  what  work  they  will  be 
required  to  take  before  they  decide  definitely  to  enter. 
All  students  are  required  to  take  not  less  than  four 
and  not  more  than  six  subjects,  and  three  of  these 
7iiust  be  other  than  music  or  art. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
When  advanced  standing  is  asked  for,  however,  re- 
quest therefor  must  be  submitted  to  the  executive 
committee  through  the  heads  of  the  departments  in 
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which  this  standing  is  asked.  Full  credits  will  not 
be  given  until  after  the  completion  of  the  first 
semester's  work.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to 
graduate  with  less  than  one  year  of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work,  whose  pupils  are  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate to  other  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  Application 
for  admission  on  certificate  should  be  made  to  the 
President,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  college  preparatory  course  offered  by  the 
school,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  enter. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
showing  the  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  subject;  (3)  a  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 
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Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Rooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class 
must  offer  work  amounting  to  six  units.*  These 
units  must  be  selected  from  those  specified  below  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  The  unit  in  history, 
however,  ^\'ill  not  be  accepted  unless  it  covers  the  work 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants   for   admission   to   the   freshman   class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  offer 
work  amounting  to  fifteen  units  as  follows: 
English,  three  units ; 
History,  one  unit ; 
Mathematics,  three  units ; 
Latin,  four  units; 
Second  language,  three  units ; 

French  (maximum),  or  German  (maximum),  or 
Greek. 
Third  language  or  science,  one  unit. 

German  (minimum),  or  French  (minimum),  or 
Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany. 

*A  unit   means   a  year's  work,    of  five  recitations   a  week. 
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Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects. 

In  detail  the  requirements  are : 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1913,  1914,  AND  1915. 

(a)  Reading  and  Practice. — A  certain  number 
of  books  will  be  recommended  for  reading,  ten  of 
which,  as  prescribed  below,  are  to  be  offered  for 
examination.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  numb€r  —  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  — 
given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power 
of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write 
good  English.  In  place  of  a  part  or  a  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  her  instructor,  containing  com- 
positions or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  rhetoric. 
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The  books  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units  (each  unit 
is  set  off  by  semicolons)  are  to  be  selected,  two  from 
each  group : 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the 
cliief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the 
books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV, 
XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Vergil'g 
Mneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Mneid  should  be 
read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary 
excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other 
group  may  be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night; 
Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Ccesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield;  either  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
or  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  or 
Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond; 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mar- 
ner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan  's  Pilgrim 's  Progress,  Part  I ;  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography  (condensed)  ;  Irving 's  Sketch 
Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humourists;  Se- 
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lections  from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  esti- 
mate; Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Im- 
proving Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  ivith  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden, 
Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Ghilde  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon ;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish  and  Whittier's  Snoiv-Bound; 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Arnold's 
Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from 
the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Gamp,  Herve  Rial, 
Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — 
Down  in  the  City. 

(h)   Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  ex- 
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amination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each 
subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition, 
of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  covers 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and 
(luestions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works 
belong. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
required  books,  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should 
be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neglected  in 
preparatory  study. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are  as  follows: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  and  Comus;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  or  both  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Car- 
lyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

HISTORY  (1  Unit) 
The  candidate  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory 
study  of  the  most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well 
as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle 
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Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  An- 
drew's History  of  Erigland,  or  "West's  Ancient  His- 
tory; to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabu- 
lary to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works 
intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  training  in 
the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  expected, 
also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  praparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 
(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expres- 
sions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  common 
factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  pro- 
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portion;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth.  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 

(b)  Plx\ne  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  line* 
and  plane  surfaces. 
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LATIN  (4  Units) 

For  the  present  either  the  new  requirements  or 
the  old  may  be  offered.  The  new  requirements  are 
preferred. 

New  Requirements. 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Cgesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the 
Manilian  Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline ;  Virgil, 
Mneid,  I-VI.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above 
should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors  and 
works.  CsEsar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
{Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  {Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Virgil 
{Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  2Eneicl)  and  Ovid  {Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered 
by  all  candidates:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  JEneid,  I,  II,  and 
either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that 
the  student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular 
inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight 
reading  and  to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Requirements. 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 


of  eases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

C^SAR. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  four- 
teenth Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 
Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 
Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
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ting  II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  coustructious, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  op  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon 's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. —  (1  unit). 

( ] )  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation ;  ( 2 )  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the 
more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the 
inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns; 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prep- 
ositions, and  conjunctions;  (3)  abundant  easy  exer- 
cises, designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  form 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readi- 
ness in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expres- 
sion;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation;  memorizing 
prose;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  300  to  350  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  of  which  about  one-third 
should  be  in  the  dramatic  form.  Suitable  texts  can  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  Bruno's  le  Tour  de  la 
France;  Labiche  and  Martin's  la  Poudre  aux  yeux, 
and  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  la  Brete's  man 
Oncle  et  mon  cure;  Merimee's  Colomha;  Lamartine's 
Graziella;  Daudet's  Contes  choisis  and  la  Belle  Niver- 
naise;  Sarcey's  le  Siege  de  Paris;  Moineaux's  les  Deux 
sourds;  Roman  d'un  jeune  homme  pauvre  (play)  ; 
Ludovie  Halevy's  I'Ahhe  Constantin  (play). 
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Maximum  Requirement. —  (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  800  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a 
portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  and  historical  form; 
constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  ab- 
stracts or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  matter  read ;  a  thorough  study  of  idioms 
and  important  points  in  syntax;  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  to  understand 
simple  spoken  French,  and  to  take  notes  in  that 
language. 

Suitable  texts  are :  Augier  and  Sandeau  's  le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics;  Coppees's 
poems;  Daudet's  la  Belle-Nivernaise;  la  Brete's 
mon  Oncle  et  mon  cure;  Hugo's  Hernani  and 
les  Miserahles;  Labiche's  plays;  Loti's  Pecheur 
d'Islande;  Mignet's  historical  writings;  George 
Sand's  stories;  Sandeau 's  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere;  Scribe's  plays;  Thierry's  Recits  des  temps 
merovingiens ;  Thier's  VExpedition  de  Bonaparte  en 
Egypte;  Vigny's  la  Canne  de  jonc,  etc.,  etc. 

GERMAN  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 
Minimum  Requirement. —  (1  unit). 
First  Year:   (1)   Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3) 
drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
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flection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  words;  (4)  abundant 
easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  ex- 
pression; (5)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish), and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sen- 
tences previously  read. 

Stories  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder; 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach's  Die  Nonna 
and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker's  Germelshausen; 
Heyse's  L'Arrahhiata,  Das  Mddchen  von  Treppi,  and 
Anfag  und  Ende;  Hillern's  Holier  als  die  Kirche; 
Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Leander's  Trdumereien 
and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Seidel's  Mdrchen;  Stokl's 
Unter  dem  Christhaum;  Storm's  Imrnensee  and 
Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke's  Der  Zer- 
hrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act 
plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it 
is  ad"s4sable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter 
plaj^s  the  best  available  are  perhaps:  Benedix's  Der 
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Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Gilnstige  Vorzeichen; 
Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersuchtig;  Wichert's  A71  der 
Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten.  It  is 
recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of 
these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  pre- 
dominate. A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  would 
be  Andersen's  Mdrchen  or  Bilderhuch,  or  Leander's 
Trdumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After 
that,  such  a  story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz;  or  Der  Zerhro- 
chene  Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  or  Immensee; 
next,  a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbaeh,  or  Seidel ; 
lastly  Der  Prozess. 

Maximum  Requirement. —  (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  500  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  paraphases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the  less 
usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxil- 
iaries of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special 
reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  like- 
wise on  word-order  and  word- formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  can  be  selected  from  such 
works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschenbach 's  Die 
Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Freytag's  Die  Journal- 
ist en  and  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit, — 
for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzzilgen, 
Doktor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Gros- 
sen;     Fouque's     Undine;     Gerstacker's     Irrfahrten; 
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Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie; 
Heine's  poems  and  Reisehilder;  Hoffmann's  His- 
toriche  Erzdhlungen;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm; 
Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf s  Page;  Moser's  Der  Biblio- 
thekar;  Riehl's  Novellen,  —  for  example,  Burg 
Neideck,  Der  Fhich  der  Schonheit,  Der  Stumme  Rat- 
sher,  Das  8 pielmannkind ;  Rosegger's  Waldheimat; 
Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  Der  Geisterseher,  Wil- 
helm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  von 
der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sdkkingen;  Uhland's  poems;  Wildenbruch 's  Das  edle 
Bint. 

At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German ;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far 
as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classi- 
cal literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied.  (*) 

CHEMISTRY  (l  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 

(*)  These  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion. 
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to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  de- 
voted to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exer- 
cise being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be 
well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certi- 
fying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.* 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 
The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY   (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one    full    session ,    and    should    include    individual 

(*)  In  Document  No.  58  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experiment* 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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laboratory  work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No.  58  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already  re- 
ferred to. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

ENGLISH 

Course  1. 

Composition  and  Literature. — Grammar  is  re- 
viewed with  special  reference  to  the  relations  of 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  to  the  sentence.  Through 
an  analysis  of  these  relations  the  principles  of 
punctuation  are  established.  In  the  study  of  com- 
position emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  choice  of  words 
and  upon  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Systematic  practice  is  obtained  in  themes  written  at 
regular  intervals.  These  are  corrected  and  returned 
to  the  students,  each  of  whom  is  required,  from  time 
to  time,  to  discuss  her  work  with  the  instructor.  In 
connection  with  the  composition,  the  class  studies, 
with  particular  attention  to  substance  and  form, 
eight  selections  from  the  list  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements    (see    pages    19-22).      Selections    from 
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English  poetry  are  memorized  and  some  outside  read- 
ing is  done. 

Course  2. 

Composition  and  Literature. — In  the  study  of 
composition  special  attention  in  given  to  the  principles 
of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  as  applied  to  ex- 
position, description,  and  narration.  Themes  illustrat- 
ing these  forms  of  writing  are  assigned  at  regular 
intervals.  Conferences,  memorizing,  and  subsidiary 
reading  are  required  as  in  Course  I.  The  work  in 
literature  comprises  a  study  of  six  selections  from 
the  list  of  College  Entrance  Requirements 

HISTORY 

Course  1. 

English  History.  The  text-book  is  Cheney's 
History  of  England  used  in  connection  with  Gard- 
ner's Atlas  of  English  History. 

The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  topical 
reading  in  more  advanced  histories.  Much  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  study  of  geography  in  connection  with 
history. 

Course  2. 

Greek  and  Roman  History,  including  a  short  in- 
troductory study  of  the  more  ancient  nations,  and 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.     The  text-books  are  West's 
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Ancient  World  used  in  connection  with  Fling's 
Source  Book  of  Greek  History  and  Munro's  Source 
Book  of  Roman  History.  The  keeping  of  note-books 
containing  outlines  of  subjects  and  digests  of  outside 
reading  is  required,  as  is  also  the  use  of  outline  map- 
books.  This  course  prepares  for  the  freshman  course 
in  college. 

MATHEMATICS 

Course  1. 

Algebra. — Radicals  and  theory  of  exponents; 
quadratics  and  beyond;  quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations  with 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  quadratic  equations;  the 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth.  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications.  Pupils  are  required  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions 
into  equations.  Graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions, are  used.  The  text  used  is  Well's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools. 

Course  2. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
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the  measurement  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  includ- 
ing loci  problems;  application  to  the  mensuration  of 
lines  and  plane  surfaces.  The  text  used  is  Well's 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 


LATIN 

Course  1, 

Bennett,  First  Year  Latin,  Ritchie,  Fabulae  Faciles. 

Course  2. 

Csesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I  and  II.  Selections  from 
Gallic  War,  Books  IV,  V,  VI,  and  from  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Lives  of  Themistocles  and  Miltiades.  Bennett 's 
Grammar  and  Latin  Writer. 

Course  3. 

Cicero,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  orations 
against  Catiline,  I  and  III,  selections  from  the  letters. 
Bennett's  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Course  4. 

Virgil,  Mneid,  I,  II,  VI,  selections  from  other  books 
of  the  Mneid  and  from  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 
Bennett's  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 
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FRENCH 

Course  1. 

Drill  ill  pronunciation ;  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, including  the  inflection  of  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of 
adjectives,  participles  and  pronouns,  the  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions;  many  exercises  in  translating  from 
French  to  English  and  from  English  to  French; 
reading  of  about  200  duodecimo  pages  of  simple 
French;  dictation.  Part  I  of  Eraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar  and  Aldrich  and  Foster's  Reader  are  com- 
pleted. 

Course  2. 

Eraser  and  Squair's  Grammar  completed;  Frau- 
L-ois'  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition;  read- 
ing of  such  texts  as  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  mon 
Oncle  et  mon  cure,  Contes  et  nouvelles  (second  series, 
Lazare),  I'Abhe  Constantin  (the  play)  ;  dictation 
composition,  memorizing  prose  and  verse. 

Course  3. 

Fran(^ois'  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition; 
reading  of  such  texts  as  Colomha,  le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier,  le  Luthier  de  Cremone,  le  Tresor,  Contes 
choisis  de  Daudet,  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's 
French  Lyrics;  resumes;  dictees;  oral  practice. 


GERMAN 

Course  1. 

Drill  on  pronunciation;  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax;  abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition;  the 
reading  of  about  200  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a 
reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  simple 
German  prose;  Joynes-Meissner 's  German  Gram- 
mar; Wenckebach  and  Miiller's  Gliick  Auf;  Stern's 
Geschichten  am  Rhein;  Storm's  Immensee. 

Course  2. 

Continued  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  with 
constant  practice  in  composition.  The  reading  of 
about  300  pages  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

Joynes-Meissner 's  Grammar;  Carmen  Sylvia's 
Aus  meinem  Konigreich;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwieg- 
ersokn;  Heyse's  L'Arrabhiata;  Jensen's  Die  hraune 
Erica;  Stokl's  Unter  dem  Christhaum ;  Schiller's  Der 
Neffe  als  Onkel. 

Course  3. 

Pope's  German  Composition;  Lessing's  Minna  von 
Barnhelni;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Fried- 
richs  des  Grossen;  Scheffel's  Ekkehard;  Kron's  Ger- 
man Daily  Life. 
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PHYSICS 

Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  physics  as 
presented  in  any  standard  text-book.  The  text  and 
laboratory  manual  edited  by  Professors  Millikan  and 
Gale  are  used. 

Explanations,  demonstrations  and  quizzes  are  given 
in  the  classroom  in  such  a  way  as  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  physical  investigations, 
and  to  teach  her  to  think  accurately  and  inde- 
pendently. 


COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen 
line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a 
student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with 
a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for 
any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue 
after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To  this 
end  a  form  of  the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been 
adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses :  A,  English ; 
B,   Modern  Languages;   C,   Ancient  Languages;   D, 
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History  and  Economics ;  E,  Mathematics  and  Physics ; 
F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty-one  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty ;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. Although  there  are  two  or  three  slight  excep- 
tions, each  course  contains  thirty-one  hours  of  re- 
quired work,  and  thirty  hours  of  elective  work. 

The  thirty-one  hours  of  required  work  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  sixteen  hours  in  the  freshman  year, 
nine  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the 
junior  year,  and  three  hours  in  the  senior  year. 

The  thirty  hours  of  elective  work  are  distributed 
as  follows :  three  hours  of  limited  elective  work  in 
the  sophomore  year,  six  in  the  junior  year,  and  six 
in  the  senior  year;  three  hours  of  free  elective  work 
in  the  sophomore  year,  six  hours  in  the  junior,  and 
six  in  the  senior  year. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSE    A 

>- 
3 

COURSE   B 

Fh 

3 

COURSE   C 

i3 

(English) 

O 

(Moder7i  LanguaQes) 

O 

(Ancient    Languages) 

o 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

English   I 

5 

English    I 

3 

English   I 

3 

History    I 

i 

History    I 

3 

History    I 

3 

Latin   I 

3 

Latin    I 

3 

Latin    I 

3 

French   I   or  ) 
German   I       3 

1 

French    I   or  ( 

2 

French   I   or  > 
German   I       5 

3 

German    I       ( 

i 

3 

Biology  I  or    > 
Chemistry    I     ) 

3 

Biology   I  or\ 

J 

Biology  I  or  ? 
Chemistry    I  ) 

J 

J 

Chemistry    I  1 

i 

Hygiene  I 

1 

Hygiene   I 

1 

Hygiene   I 

1 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

English    II 

3 

English    II 

3 

English    II 

History    II 

3 

Latin   II 

3 

Latin    II 

French    II    or  } 
German    II        ) 

7 

French    II    or   ) 
German   II        ) 

1 

French    II    or   ) 
German    II        > 

Latin  II  or              \ 

German  V  or  VI  or  ) 
French  V  or  VI    5 

3 

Greek  I  or  II 

German  V  or  VI  or  ' 

J 

Elective 

French  V  or  VI  or  ( 
Greek  I  or  II         ' 

Elective 

5 

Elective 

3 

JUNIOE 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

5 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

English 

3 

French   III    or    \ 
German    III          ) 

1 

Latin 

3 

Any    Language 

3 

i 

Greek 

3 

Elective 

6 

German  VI  or  I  or  \ 
French   VI   or   I      / 

3 

Elective 

6 

Elective 

6 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

Philosophy  III  and 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 

3 

IV 

3 

IV 

3 

English 

3 

French   or    )    .     ■■„  v 
German         \  ('^^v.) 

Latin    (adv.) 

3 

Any    Language 

3 

3 

Greek    (adv.) 

3 

Elective 

6 

German    or )    ,  „A,r  \ 
French          \   ^^^^^ 

Elective 

6 

3 

Elective 

6 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-69. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY -Continued 


COURSE    D 
(History    and    Eco- 
nomics) 

o 

COURSE    E 

(Mathematics     and 

Physics) 

o 

COURSE    F 
(Science) 

o 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

English    I 

i 

English    I 

3 

English    I 

3 

History    I 

i 

History    I 

3 

History    I 

3 

Mathematics  I  or  \  , 

Mathematics    I 

3 

Mathematics    I 

3 

Latin   I                       '       * 

French    I    or  V 

French   I   or  » 

French   I  or\.                 , 

German    I       ( 

3 

German   I       ( 

3 

German    I       1 

Biology   I   or  I 

^ 

Biology   I  or     ( 

3 

Biology  I  or\ 

3 

Chemistrj'    I  ( 

3 

Chemistry    I      / 

Chemistry    I  / 

Hygiene  I 

1 

Hygiene   I 

1 

Hygiene  I 

1 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

English    II                      5 

English    II 

English    II 

3 

History    II                       3 

Mathematics  III 

French    II    or  ^ 

French    II    or   }              ^ 
German    II        ) 

Physics   I   or   II 

German    II        ) 

3 

French    II    or   ) 
German    II        5 

Biology  IV  or  II  or  j 

Any    Language              3 

Chemistry  II   and  r 

3 

Elective                       ;    5 

Elective 

III                        ) 
A  Second  Science 

3 

Elective 

3 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II       B 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

History  or      )                  , 
Economics      ) 

Mathematics    or   ) 
Physics                   5 

3 

Biology  or  ) 
Chemistry    J 

3 

i 

i 

Any    Language 

3 

Any    Language 

3 

A  Second  Science 

3 

Elective 

6 

Elective 

6 

Elective 

6 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

Philosophv  III  and 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV                                 3 

IV 

3 

IV 

3 

History  or      \                3 

Physics  or      ) 
Mathematics  ) 

Biology  or  ) 
Chemistry    ) 

2 

Economics       1 

3 

i 

Any    Language               ^ 

Any    Language 

3 

A  Second  Science 

3 

Elective                        i    6 

Elective 

6 

Elective 

6 

The  Eoman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as. numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-69. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Eoman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY 

President  Benedict 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy.  Angell's  Psychology  is  used  as 
a  text,  and  collateral  reading  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  course  in  the  works  of  James,  Ladd,  Sully, 
Kiilpe,  Stout,  Murray,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  ivork  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a  solution 
of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical  ethical  theo- 
ries. Dewey  &  Tufts'  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text,  and 
reading  is  required  from  the  works  of  Martineau, 
Sidgwick,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks  and 
going  through  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 
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IV.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  This 
coui'se  is  a  eoiitinuatiou  of  Course  IIL  which  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  aU  courses. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Joxes 

I.  CoMPOSiTiox  AND  Literature.  Iu  this  course 
instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
English  composition  and  in  the  history  of  English 
literature,  along  with  assigned  reading  of  prose  and 
poetry  illustrating  its  development.  A  text-book  of 
English  literature  is  used,  frequent  themes  are  as- 
signed, and  indi\adual  conferences  are  held. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Classical 
ANT)  Early  Romantic  Schools.  Lectures;  required 
reading;  written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

(&)  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Romantic 
Poets.    Lectures;  required  reading;  written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

Both  (a)  and  (h)  are  required  of  all  sophomores. 

III.  (a)  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Shakespeare.  Lectures ;  required 
reading :  written  reports  on  assigned  subjects. 
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(6)  NoN  -  Dramatic  Literature  from 
Spenser  to  Milton,  Inclusive.  Lectures;  written 
reports  and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV.  (a)  English  Literature  from  the  Begin- 
ning TO  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  work  of  this 
course  includes  the  study  of  a  text-book  on  Early- 
English  Literature,  and  the  translation  of  selections 
from  Bright 's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Beowulf. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(b)  English  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1400,  with  Special  Emphasis  on 
THE  Work  op  Chaucer.  Reading  of  selected  texts; 
written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  Semester.  Senior 
elective. 

V.  Advanced  Composition.  The  work  includes 
considerable  practice  in  composition,  chiefly  of  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  types,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  English  versification. 

Three  hours  a  iveek  throughout  the  year. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking  Course 
A  and  have  had  English  I  or  its  equivalent. 

VI.  (a)  The  English  Novel.  The  class  will  be- 
come acquainted,  by  means  of  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  with  the  development  of  the  novel  in  Eng- 
land from  Richardson  to  Stevenson. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  Semester. 
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(b)  American  Literature.  Literary  history 
of  America  in  outline ;  critical  study  of  selected 
authors. 

Three  Jioiirs  a  week.    Second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking  Course 
A  and  have  had  English  I  or  its  equivalent.  Given 
in  1914-15. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Eollins. 

I.  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrews 
FROM  THE  Earliest  Times  to  the  Age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  books  and  types  of  litera- 
ture in  the  Old  Testament.  The  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  including  their  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  is  studied  as  a  background  of  their  litera- 
ture, and  the  individual  books  are  read  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  special  reference  to  the  message 
of  each,  and  to  the  development  of  thought  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

IL  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
New  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  contents,  structure,  and  general 
character  and  aim  of  the  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 
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Courses  I  aud  11  are  given  alternately  with  Courses 
HI  and  IV. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  Senior  elective. 

III.  The  Life  and  Teachings  op  Christ. 

A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  in  the 
light  of  their  historical  backgrounds. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

IV.  History  of  Religions. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with 
Courses  I  and  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  Senior  elective. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Worthington 

I.  General  course  introductory  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  literature.  In  connection  with  a 
review  of  syntax  and  composition  such  selections  from 
modern  authors  as  the  following  are  read:  Hugo, 
Hernani;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  la 
Princesse  lointaine;  Sandeau,  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  oil  I' on  s'enniiie; 
Richepin,  Ic  Flibustier;  Hugo,  les  Travailleurs  de 
la  mer;  Balzac,  le  Pere  Goriot;  Loti,  Ramuntcho; 
Bazin,  les  Oherlf ;  Lamartine,  Meditations  poetiques; 
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Sainte-Beuve,  Sept  causeries  dii  lundi;  Michelet, 
Histoire  de  France.  For  reference,  Doumie,  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  Jiours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the 
junior  year  in  Courses  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  or 
senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Dur- 
ing the  first  semester  the  drama  is  studied  and  some 
fifteen  representative  plays  from  Corneille,  Rotrou, 
Racine,  and  Moliere  are  read.  During  the  second 
semester  the  history  of  seventeenth-century  literature 
is  studied,  and  selections  are  read  from  Descartes, 
Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  La  Bruyere 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and 
Fenelon.    Lanson,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F, 

III.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
work  in  this  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  history 
of  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  the  reading  of 
the  following:  Plays  by  Voltaire,  Regnard,  Lesage, 
Marivaux,  and  Beaumarchais ;  novels  by  Lesage, 
Marivaux,  Prevost,  Rousseau,  and  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre ;  selections  from  Massillon,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Lan- 
son, Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise. 
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Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

IV.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dur- 
ing the  first  semester  the  novel  is  studied,  and  works 
of  the  following  authors  are  read:  Chateaubriand, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Hugo,  Sand,  Dumas,  Bakac, 
Stendhal,  Merimee,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  and 
Loti.  In  the  second  semester  the  literary  movements 
of  the  century  are  taken  up,  special  emphasis  being 
laid  in  suecesssive  years  on  one  of  the  following 
genres:  drama,  poetry,  and  criticism. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

V.  Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader;  le  Voy- 
age de  M.  Perrichon;  la  Mare  au  diaMe;  Graziella; 
Contes  de  Daudet. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 
Dictation,  memorizing  passages. 
Three   hours  a  week.     One  year.     Sophomore   or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Augier's  le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Miche- 
let's  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics; 
Coppee's  le  Luthier  de  Cremone,  and  le  Tresor; 
Merimee 's  Colomha;  Hugo's  les  Miserdbles  and  Her- 
nani. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 

Frangois'  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition, 

Composition,  resumes,  dictation,  memorizing  pass- 
ages in  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
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French  as  the  third  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D, 
E,F. 

VII.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.      Senior  elective. 

GERMAN 

Miss  Ward 

I.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold:  to  give  stu- 
dents facility  in  reading  German  classics  and  to  de- 
velop in  them  an  appreciation  of  German  literature. 

Reading:  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise;  Schiller's 
Wallenstein;  Goethe's  Meisterwerke;  selections  from 
Heine;  Bernhardt 's  Deutsche  Litteraturgeschichte; 
Jagemann's  Prose  Composition  and  Syntax. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  Course  B  of  all  tvho  have  offered  German  as  a 
third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Study  of  German  Literature  continued,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Klee's  Grundziige  der  Deutschen  Literatur- 
geschichte;  Wenckebach's  Meisterwerke  des  Mittel- 
alters.  Study  of  Klopstock,  selections  from  the 
Messias  and  the  Odes;  Lessing's  Laokoon.  Selections 
from  Herder.    Goethe's  Faust.    Original  composition. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  ivho  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 


III.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries. 

A  study  of  the  chief  currents  in  German  literature 
of  modern  times,  with  special  emphasis  upon  prose 
writers. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.    Junior  elective. 

V.  Joynes-Meissner 's  German  Grammar;  Wencke- 
bach's Gliick  Auf;  Mosher's  Willkommen  in  Deutsch- 
land;  Heyse's  L'Arrahhiata;  Four  German  Comedies 
(Manly  and  Allen). 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and 
Die  Glocke;  Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Freytag's 
Karl  der  Grosse;  Scheffel's  Ekkehard;  Pope's  Ger- 
man Composition, 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
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ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Miss  Fbaser. 
LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Rome 
and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith;  Horace,  selections  from 
Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from 
Ovid,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Catullus.  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  C. 

III.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Phormio; 
Lucretius 's  De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of 
Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  IV.     Given  in  1912-13. 

IV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial;  Tacitus 's 
Annals;  Capes 's  Early  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  III.  Given  in  1913-14.  Ill  or  IV  is 
required  in  junior  year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior 
and  senior  electives. 

* V.  Sight  Translation ;  Sallust  's  Jugurthine  War ; 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester.    Junior  and 
and  senior  electives. 
*Not  given  this  year. 


VI.  Latin  Composition. 

Owe  hou7'  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hows  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  elective. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Sparrow. 

I.  General  European  History. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  mediaeval 
empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  art,  letters,  science  and 
discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reaction. 
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Lectures  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  of  literature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  science, 
and  of  conscience,  will  be  given  in  this  course  by- 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

III.  English  Political  History. 

This  course  contains  a  general  view  of  English 
History,  with  special  reference,  first,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution ;  second,  to  the  growth  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  IV. 

IV.  United  States  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III. 

V.  Economics. 

(o)     Elements  of  Economics. 

This  course   deals  with   general  economic   theory, 
and  aims  to  give  some  training  in  economic  reasoning. 
Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 
(ft)     Economic  Institutions. 

The  organization  of  modern  industry  is  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  money,  credit,  labor  unions, 
tariff,  corporations,  and  trusts. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 
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Given  in   1911-12,   and   in  alternate  years   there- 
after. 


MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Patteson. 
Miss  Morenus. 

I.  (a)     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 
(6)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Required  in 
freshman  work  of  Courses  D,  E,  and  F. 

Note — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  may, 
with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department,  sub- 
stitute II  for  I  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed  a 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  III  instead  of 
I  (a)  and  (&).  College  credit  for  either  I  (a)  or  I  (&) 
is  given  only  on  examination. 

II.  Algebra^  including  permutations  and  com- 
binations, graphical  representation  of  complex  num- 
bers; solution  of  equations  by  Horner's  method  and 
determinants. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  first  semester. 
Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  algebra. 

III.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
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Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  I. 

IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 

CHEMISTRY 

Miss  Guion 
Miss  Chaney 

I.     Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
inorganic  compounds.  Reference  is  made  on  all  oc- 
casions to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical  prob- 
lems, especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as  applied 
in  Courses  I  and  II  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments, which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  intimate- 
ly connected  wdth  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold :  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly, 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
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ciples  of  chemistry  as  au  indispensable  precedent  to 
its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  iveek.     One  year. 

*II.      QUALITATRTS  ANALYSIS. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  diiferent  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

*1II.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 
in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  inolved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

IV.     Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds, 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VI. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*Not  given  in  1912-1913. 
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V.     Historical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VI. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  iveek.     One  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*VI.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  have 
met  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  general 
chemistry.  After  reviewing  the  fundamental  theories 
of  the  science,  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  will  be 
studied. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss  Rowland 

I.     General  Biology. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  general  principles  and 
fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to  train  her  to 
keen  observation,  accurate  investigation,  and  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Lectures  and  text-books  present  questions  of 
biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology,  evolution,  and 
heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general  characters 
and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 

Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as 
a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 

*Not  given  in  1912-1913. 
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principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  library 
and  field  work,  six  hours.     One  year. 

II.  Biological  Methods. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 
work  in  biology,  and  for  prospective  teachers  of 
biology.  It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
of  collection,  culture,  preservation  and  preparation 
of  material  needed  for  courses  in  biology  in  second- 
ary schools.  Some  training  in  presentation  of  class 
subjects  will  be  included. 

Laboratory  course,  two  hours  a  iveek.  One 
semester. 

III.  Historical  Biology. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  thought  and  development  of  biologic 
sciences  from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.     Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I,  except  by  special  arrange- 
ment. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  main 
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phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  upon  selected  repriesentatives.  The  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.    Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Animal  Histology. 

Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Zoology  I,  or  Botany  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of 
animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  designed  for  pros- 
pective medical  students.  Some  practice  in  the  his- 
tological preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours.  Lecture,  one  hour.  One 
semester. 

III.  Embryology. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  II  or  IV. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
!eto|bryological  development  of  several  invertebrate 
types,  as  well  as  the  frog,  chick  and  rabbit. 

BOTANY 

I.     General  Botany. 

Biology  I  is  a  prerequisite  except  by  special  ar- 
rangement. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  cryptogams. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  selected 
representatives   of   the   main   groups.      The   lectures 
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present  a  comparative  study  of  their  morphology, 
reproduction  and  evolution. 

Letures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.     Plant  Ecology. 

Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Botany  I. 

This  course  will  present  the  relationships  of  plant 
groups,  and  the  various  factors  which  influence  their 
distribution. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Professor  Harley. 

I.  Hygiene. 

The  human  mechanism  and  personal  hygiene.  First 
semester. 

House  and  municipal  sanitation  and  the  prevention 
of  transmissible  diseases.     Second  Semester. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  of  all  courses. 

II.  Advanced  Physiology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  advanced  physiology 
and  lectures  on  practical  nursing. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive. 
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COURSES  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE* 

Miss  Pettit 
Miss  Chaney 

I.  Food. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  food  principles, 
the  buying,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food,  and  the 
planning  of  menus. 

Three  periods  a  week,  lectures. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I,  or  its 
equivalent. 

II.  The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Physiology  of 
Nutrition. 

This  course  includes :  first,  a  review  of  the  chemical 
properties  and  reactions  of  the  important  classes  of 
food-stuffs  as  chemical  individuals ;  second,  a  study  of 
digestive  juices  and  their  action  on  foods;  third,  the 
absorption  of  food  stuffs ;  fourth,  the  function  of  each 
class  of  foods  in  nutrition ;  fifth,  the  effect  of  heat  on 
foods ;  sixth,  the  study  of  balanced  diets  in  terms  of 
chemical  units  and  of  common  food-stuffs ;  seventh,  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  lecture  work. 

Prerequisites,  entrance  credit  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
I,  IV,  Biology  I. 

*As  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  1911-12,  beginning 
September  1913  all  courses  in  Domestic  Science  except  those 
designed  for  students  taking  work  of  collegiate  grade,  will 
be  discontinued. 
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Three  hours  a  week,  lectures.     Six  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  work.     One  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Young 
Miss  Gardner.  Miss  Hull 

Miss  Crawford  Miss  Hutter 

Miss  Eobertson  Miss  Brockway 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.  Elements  of  Music 

This  course  includes  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  inter- 
vals, simple  part  writing,  elementary  form.  Ear 
training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 

Does  not  count  towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  dissonances, 
cadences,  modulation. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  who  have  taken  an 
equivalent  amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective, 
when  accompanied  by  such  practical  work  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point,  altered 
and  broken  chords,  modulation. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  II.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective, 
when  accompanied  hy  such  practical  work  as  is  pre- 
scribed hy  the  Director. 

IV.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  con- 
nection of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of 
non-harmonic  tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part 
writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.     Open  to 
special  students  of  college  grade. 

*V.     Counterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied  by 
such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

*VI.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied  by  such  practical 
work  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

*Not  given  in   1912-1913. 
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VII.  History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homoph- 
ony,  transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special  stu- 
dents of  college  grade. 

VIII.  History  or  Music. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  VII.  Junior  and  senior 
elective.     Open  to  special  students  of  college  grade. 

Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  Courses  VII  and  VIII. 

Musical  Appreciation. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  all  students  and 
requires  no  previous  musical  knowledge,  aims  to  give 
a  general  comprehension  of  music  such  as  will  enable 
the  hearer  to  listen  intelligently.  It  includes  an  ex- 
planation of  thematic  development ;  ear  training  in 
harmonic  perception;  description  of  the  principal 
musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and  the 
orchestra;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music, 
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song,  oratorio  and  opera,    illustrated     by     works    of 
representative  composers. 

One  Jiour  a  week.  One  year.  Does  not  count 
towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

The  department  is  also  prepared  to  offer  courses  in 
double  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  score  reading,  and 
the  study  of  orchestral  works. 


PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  Courses  II, 
III,  lY,  V,  and  YI. 

Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modern 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the  im- 
portance of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recognized, 
the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  student 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music  and  to 
impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of  the  best 
literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

YoiCE  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 
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Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered: 
(a)     For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(&)     Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin. 

The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic  grading 
of  technical  work,  largely^  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos 
and  ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modern  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
orchestra. 

Kecitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
tlie  music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 


ART 

Miss  McLaavs. 

HISTORIC  COURSES 

I.     Ancient  and  Medieval  Art. 

This  course  seeks  through  various  forms  of  art 
expression  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals, 
activities,  and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization. 
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It  studies  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic 
types. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective. 

II.  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art. 

This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  modern 
life. 

It  includes  a  study  of  renaissance  art  in  western 
Europe,  and  its  progress  toward  the  modern  art  of 
Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Sophomore 
or  junior  elective. 

III.  The  History  of  Painting. 

A  study  of  the  technique,  subjects,  compositions 
and  historical  relations  of  painting  from  the  Early 
Christian  period  and  its  progress  in  Italy,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  II. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

IV.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing   and  sketching   in   pencil,   charcoal   and 

color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 
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This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

V.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
is  developed  by  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 

VI.  Interior  Decoration, 

(a)  The  Theory  op  Harmony  in  Color. 

(b)  Furnishings  and  Finishings. 

(c)  Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 
This  section  of  the  course  deals  with  the  finishing 

of  interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  walls,  the  selection  and  placing  of  furni- 
ture and  rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures, with  their  frames,  all  bric-a-brac  and  other 
material  connected  with  house  furnishing. 

VII.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 


LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Lectures  and  Concerts  for  the  year  1912-13  are  as 
follows : 
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LECTURES 

President  Henry  N.  Snyder.  Subject :  ' '  Some 
Noble  Women  of  Shakspere. ' ' 

John  Cowper  Powj^s.  Subject:  "The  Study  of 
Poetry." 

Dr.  Hugh  Black.  Subject:  "The  Art  of  Happi- 
ness. ' ' 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Graiumer.  Subject:  "Some  Ideals  for 
Sweet  Briar." 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Moulton.  Subject:  "The  Alcestis 
of  Euripides." 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Moulton.  Subject:  "The  Book  of 
Job." 

Professor  Charles  Zueblin.     Two  lectures. 

Mr.  Seumas  MacManus.  Subject :  "A  Merrj^  Ram- 
ble Through  Ireland." 

Professor  Bliss  Perry.     Commencement  Address. 

CONCERTS 
The  Kronold  Concert  Company. 
The  Schubert  String  Quartette. 
Henry  Holden  Huss  and  Mme.  Hildegarde  Hoff- 
man Huss. 

Madam  Yolando  Mero. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Humphreys. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
Institute. 

Charges  made  to  all  students,  whatever  course  is 
taken. 

Board,  room,  laundry      $300.00 

Tuition l.jO.OO 

Lecture  and  church  dues   10.00 

Infirmary  fee   10.00 

Extra  charges 

For  single  room  or  share  in  suite  of  rooms 50.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,   or   domestic   science    10.00 

Diploma     5.00 

Art    75.00 

Music,  piano,  tuition  from  Director   125.00 

"           "           "           "      Instructor  90.00 

"       use  of  piano  for  practice  liOO 

' '       vocal     90.00 

' '       use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice    lO.pO 

' '        violin      90.00 

' '        use  of  room  for  violin  practice   5.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  is  payable  at  entrance.  One-half  of 
the  extra  charges  for  the  year  is  also  due  at  entrance 
ivhen  such  extra  charges  are  incurred.  The  remainder 
is  due  February  first,  at  which  time  a  bill  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

Ten    dollars    must    be    paid    upon    applying    for 
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entrance.      This   will   be   credited   on   the   student's 
account  for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited 
by  the  student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given 
before  August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  ap 
plication  is  made. 

The  charge  stated  above  covering  laundry  allows 
eighteen  pieces  weekly.  Laundry  beyond  this  amount 
is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

The  charge  stated  above  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings, and  two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra 
nursing  is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  con- 
tagious illness  where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the 
cost  of  the  nurse  and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to 
the  student.  In  case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for 
a  total  length  of  time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even 
though  any  one  visit  is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra 
time  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Guests  who  take  meals  or  remain  over  night  at  the 
college  are  charged  for. 

Board  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day  or  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  is  charged  for  students  and  all  other 
persons  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the  Christ- 
mas or  spring  recess. 

Books  and  stationery  are  obtained  from  the 
Students'  Book  Shop.  Bills  for  these  must  be  settled 
directly  with  this  shop,  and  not  through  the  college. 
Students  must  deposit  $15.00  for  the  first  semester 
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DORMITORIES 
The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  so  that  two  girls 
occupy  one  room.  There  are  some  suites,  where  two 
girls  have  three  rooms;  and  there  are  some  single 
rooms.  Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  rooms  for 
social  gatherings. 

ACADEMIC  BUILDING 

The  academic  building  contains  large  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 

LIBRARY 

A  large  room  in  the  academic  building  is  used  as 
a  library  and  reading  room.  The  reference  books 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  curriculum  are  in  the 
library,  and  the  leading  periodicals  and  several  of 
the  leading  newspapers  are  regularly  kept  on  file. 

ASSEMBLY  HALL 

As  a  temporary  assembly  hall  until  the  chapel 
provided  for  in  the  plans  can  be  built,  the  college 
uses  a  large  hall  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  This  hall 
will  seat  four  hundred  persons. 

GYMNASIUM 

As  in  the  case  of  the  assembly  hall,  a  temporary 
gymnasium  is  provided  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 
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CAMPUS 

The  college  campus,  consisting  of  about  three  thou- 
sand acres,  gives  every  opportunity  for  out-of-door  life 
and  exercise.  There  is  a  lake  where  students  enjoy 
boating  and  swimming  in  fall  and  spring,  and  skating 
in  winter.  There  is  an  athletic  field  containing  a 
hockey  field,  basket-ball  courts  and  tennis  courts.  Rid- 
ing, driving,  and  cross-country  walking  are  particular- 
ly enjoyable  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus  and 
surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  country. 

FARM 

Part  of  the  campus  is  given  up  to  the  farm  and 
dairy  which  supply  the  college  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk  and  cream. 

HEALTH 

A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  training  and 
wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and  has  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  physical  examinations  upon  entering 
the  college  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  both  morning  and 
evening.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and 
Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered  as  follows : 

(1)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  one  year. 

(2)  Studies  in  the  four  Gospels,  one  semester'. 

(3)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  one  semester. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.     To  this  end  as 
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much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all  places 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Lynch- 
burg or  elsewhere,  and  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  eliaperonage. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RETURN 
AFTER  HOLIDAYS 

In  case  anj^  student  will  not  be  at  Sweet  Briar  by 
the  time  specified  for  registration,  she  is  required  to 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
either  by  letter  or  telegram,  explaining  her  absence. 
She  is  not  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  until  she  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  do  so  from  the  Faculty. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse,  the 
Faculty  may  decide  that  a  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  for  the  remainder  of 
the  half-year. 

In  other  cases,  after  considering  excuses,  the 
Faculty  may  allow  students  to  return  within  a  shorter 
time. 

In  cases  of  severe  illness,  or  other  serious  occur- 
rence, students  will  be  permitted  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
^vith  Cash's  woven  names.  Laundry  books  contain- 
ing laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  purchased 
at  the  college. 
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STUDENTS 

I 

Buffington,  Eugenia  Moore   .......  ,Evanstofi,  Illinois. 

Franke,  Elizabeth  Charlotte   ......  ^^Anchorage,  Kentucky. 

Grammer,  Elizabeth  Maude    ......  .|Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horner,   Eva    Ashevill^,  N.  C. 

Houser,  Euth  Louise  .jWabash,  "Indiana. 

Lamf rem,  Helen  jNorth  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Pinkerton,  Mary  Broughton   Norfolk,  yirginia. 

Bibble,  Margaretha  Antoinette   .  . . .  Wytheville,  Virginia 

Richardson,  Berniee  Louise    Xieominster,  Mass. 

Eiehardson,  Frances  McPherson    .  .  ^Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Slaughter,  Susan  Eeid    Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Thach,  Stella  Mayo  Birmingham  Alabama. 

Tyler,  Mary -SIagerstO''wn,  Maryland. 

White,  Eebecca  Benedict iWalton,  New  York. 

-  Green,  Elizabeth  Temple   /. . .  .Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Hayes,  Ellen  Van  Valzah I.  . .  /Belief  onte.  Pa. 

"  Patton,  Eebekah  Everett (Catlettsblurg,  Kentucky. 

Swain,  Alice  Greenleaf lEast  Orange,  N.  J. 

•  Washburn,  Henrietta  Mumford   .  . .  jPhiladel^hia,  Pa. 


Brooke,  Margaret  ,.  . .  .jSandy  Storing,  Md. 

—Driven,— Braa wNew  Yoijk  City. 

-  Evans,  Harriet  McNair   ^Amherst,  Virginia. 

■  Feder,  Rosalia  Belle .{Cleveland,  Ohio. 

-  Grant,  H.  Margaret  iOberlin,  Ohio. 

McCary,  Helen    3irmingnam,  Ala. 

-  Maurice,  Euth .[New  York  City. 

-  Munroe,  Abbie  Budd .jQuincy,  Florida. 

-  Pennypacker,  Frances  Wheatley  .  .  .Phoenixvflle,  Pa. 
•  Portmann,  Laura ^Canton,  Ql 


)hio. 


Schutte,  Anna  Margaret    j. .  .  JLancaster,  Pa. 
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Taylor,  Mary  Fuqua   JTyler,  Texas. 

•  Weisiger,  Louise  Page   .tRichmojnd,  Virginia. 

•  Anderson,  Grace  Lydia jClevelaiid,  Ohio. 

•  Banister,  Margaret  Sandf ord   .JLynchbi^rg,  Virginia. 

Burleson,  Lucy  Kyle ^ . .  ^Austin,  Texas. 

.  Camp,  Antoinette  Gay   jFranklip,  Virginia. 

Core,  Ruth  Kathleen ,. . .  .J^olumbus  Grove,  Tessas. 

Eckart,  Margaret  Waller    { bak  Park,  111. 

■  Erck,  Clare  Anna  [Philadelphia,  Pa. 

»  Harrison,    Harriet .JDuluth,  Minn. 

Hodge,  Kathleen    jParis,  111. 

Hernor,  Mary  Cornelia    Helena^  Ark. 

Howison,  Ellen  Moore    .Stauntcin,  Virginia. 

Johns,  Mary  Lillias Icharleston,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Margaret  Norton   Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Marjorie  Payne   ...  .i. ...  i  West  Qhester,  Pa. 

■  Lydecker,   Dorothy    ^. . . .  >  Englewood,  N.  J. 

McConnell,  Dorys  Hall ! '.Sufferd,  New  York. 

MacFarland,  Estella  Gregg ,'Rome,  [New  York. 

\v  Martin,  Grace  Louise   , Greenville,  Pa. 

Independence,  Mo. 
chenectady,  New  York. 


Minor,    Grace    

Patterson,  Ruth  Mary-Lyon   . . . 

•  Patton,  Sarah  Felicia  jCatlett^burg,  Kentucky 

Pennypacker,  Mary  Griffin JPhoenii^ille,  Pa. 

Prange,  Norma  Bodenstein ,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Rigg,  Edna  Winette    ,  Wilkinsljurg,  Pa. 

Roach,  Ethel  Marguerite  Stover   .  .  ;.Pittsfor<|,  New  York. 

Russell,  Constance  Mary   JNew  Britain,  Conn. 

Sauters,  Lois  Elizabeth   [ . . . .  JLakewood,  Ohio. 

•  Stockdale,  Jean  F jSwarthmore,  Pa. 

•  Stout,  Rebecca    , Jklontgomery,  Ala. 

Tibbitts,   Marion    J JA-kron,  OJhio. 

•  White,  Annie  Mell IWalton,  New  York. 
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Anderson,   Elizabeth   Shirley    Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Archibald,  Marie  Margaret  . . .: Carrollton,  Mo. 

Babcock,  Helen  Euth   Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Bacharach,  Marion    .^ Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Baker,  Elizabeth  Howard^  ; . .  i Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Helen  May  I Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Balsley,  Louise  M J Eeidsville,  N.  C. 

Barber,    Mabel    , Canton,  Ohio. 

Barbour,  Florence  Hayes   Maysville,    Kentucky 

Battey,  Alice  Lowther   , Savannah,  Georgia. 

Baxter,  Margaret  Carolyn Lima,  Ohio. 

Bayly,   Eva    < Los  Angeles,  California. 

Beacom,  Mary  Elizabeth   Greensburg,  Pa. 

Beahm,  Louise  Swartz   Port  Carbon,  Pa. 

Bell,  Anne  Kinney  Staunton,  Virginia. 

Bennett,  Louise Lidianapolis,  Indiana. 

Beye,  Helen  Julia Oak  Park,  HI. 

Bingham,  Kathleen  Liucan Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C. 

Bissell,  Mary  Elwell j. Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bomann,  Euth  Marian    Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Booth,  Mathilde Houston,  Texas. 

Booth,  -MosBile    i Houston,  Texas. 

Brown,  Ann  Zalinda  Camden,  Ark. 

Brown,  Margaret  Lorene  . . .  .i Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bxyan^  Meta_Holt   Jaksonville,  Florida. 

Buckley,  Will  Elliott    Houston,  Texas. 

Burleson,  Adele  Sidney   Austin,  Texas. 

Busey,   Hester   McClanahan    Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Cadwell,  Susan  B , Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Caldwell,  Margaret    Oak  Park,  HI. 

Camp,  Bertie  , Brown  wood,  Texas. 

Carroll,  Grace Beaumont,  Texas. 
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Chittenden,  Helen  Irmgarde  .  .  I  .i( . .  Eipon,  Wis. 

Clark,   Esther    \. . .  .  Salem,  Ohio. 

Cloud,  Margaret  Elizabeth   Hamlet,  North  Carolina. 

•  Cobb,  Mildred  P Norfolk,  Virginia. 

"    Cohen,  Dorothea  Barbara   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cole,  Olive  Katherine Canton,  Ohio. 

Connell,  Virginia  Edwards    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Cooke,  Elizabeth  Marsden  .........  Orange,  N.  J. 

'     Corry,  Alice  Hoyt   Quiney,  Florida. 

"^  Cotton,    Virginia    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

•  Cox,  Mar jorie   Melrose,  Mass. 

Crawford,  Helen  Louise  I . . . .  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dabney,  Eugenia  Anne    , Houston,  Texas. 

Dake,  Anna  Mildred i Claremont,  Cal. 

Darden,  Jessie  Marie   Suffolk,  Virginia. 

•  Darden,  Martha    ^  • . . , Suffolk,  Virginia.  -—*' 

Jiavis,  Mackie  Anderson Nashville,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Margaret  ., Wilmington,  Delaware. 

j»Deutseh,  Sylvia  Edythe Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dexter,  Grace  Leake  Dallas,  Texas. 

•  Dick,  Alice  Mae  Oak  Park,  HI. 

Diechmann,  Hildegard  Adele   New  York  City. 

Dight,   Edith    ■. Duluth,  Minn. 

Dishman,  Dorothy  Madison Henderson,  Kentucky. 

Dixon,  Jessie  Dale Savannah,  Georgia. 

Doherty,  Kathleen  Adeline Kingsville,  Texas. 

Drew,  Marguerite  Hodson Jacksonville,  Florida. 

"  Duke,  Helen  Eisdon    , Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

•  DuShane,   Marjorie Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Dutton,  Elva  Madeline Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Earnest,  Mamie  Ray Ji Austin,  Texas. 

Elmendorf ,  Erna  Nora San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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England,    Mildred    Whittier,  Cal. 

Eubank,  Helen    Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ewing,   Esther    New  Orleans,  La. 

Farthing,  Carrie  Belle    Houston,  Texas. 

Fearrington,   Faith    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Finney,  Dorothy  Evelyn    Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Forbush,  Eachel  Byard Oak  Park,  111. 

Fordtran,  Mary  Pauline San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Foster,  Annie  Todd   Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Foster,  Lillian  Barbara    Evanston,  111. 

Foster,  May  Eidgewood,   N.   J. 

Freear,  Anne  Marguerite Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Fuller,  Lilian  Day   Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Fulton,   Tot    Wise,  Virginia. 

Garrett,   Annie  O Houston,  Texas. 

Gayle,  Lucy  Orr  Covington,  Kentucky. 

Gholson,   Alice   Christine    Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. 

Gibson,  Elise  Sill   Parkersburg,  W.   Va. 

Grammar,    Dorothy    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grammer,  Mary  Page  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graves,  Geraldine  Stanford    Cuero,  Texas. 

Guenther,  Amanda  Ilsa   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

■  Guggenheimer,  Daisy  Isabel   Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Gunther,  Leona  Emma  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Gwathmey,  Mary  Potter  Langhorne. Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Gwathmey,  Mary  Tayloe   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hafner,   Eugenia    Oak  Park,  111. 

Hale,  Mildred  Bailey .New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hanckel,  Florence  Lake > .  .  .  .Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Hart,  Alice  Stanley ';.  .  .  .New  Britain,  Conn. 

Hempstead,  Adelaide    Evanston,  111. 
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Hempstone,  Ida  Lee   Leesburg,  Virginia 

'      Henderson,   Jane    Bellevue,  Virginia. 

Herd,  Mary  Alethea  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Hertz,  Mabel  E Hazleton,  Pa. 

Heurtley,  Katharine Oak  Park,  111. 

Hiltebrant,  Mildred  B , Kingston,  New  York. 

Hines,  Martha  Stanton    ' Kinston,  N.  C. 

Hobbs,  Helen  Coke   Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Holmes,  Louise  Wormer Detroit,  Michigan. 

Howell,  Euth  Elizabeth  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Hudson,  Elizabeth  Mary   CarroUton,  Mo. 
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Jackson,  Euth  S \ . . .  .Unionville,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Antoinette  Lewis   Orange,  N.  J. 
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■  Johnston,  Jessie  K Tyrone,  Pa. 
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Jones,  Margaret  Lucile    Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Kell,   Bess   Scott    Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

King,  Ella  Tucker    Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Kingsbury,   Eleanor   Jessup    Montclair  N.  J. 

Kinsolving,  Elizabeth  Vitula   Mount  Sterling,  Ky . 

Klein,  Cecile  Penrose   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Kaapp,  Grace  Edwina   Westminster,  Md. 

Kunkle,  Katharine    Greensburg,  Pa. 

.    Kunkle,  Margaret    Greensburg,  Pa. 

Lamar, "Sf^lie" North  Augusta,  S.  C. 

Lantz,  Lucy  Lenore    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lassiter,  Lelia  Hamilton   Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Leaehman,  Constance  Carroll  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
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Lemon,    Avazo Eoanoke,  Virginia. 

Lewis,  Claudia  Williams    Durham,  N.  C. 

Lewis,   Margaret    Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Lindsay,  Delia  Dale Savannah,  Georgia. 

Lloyd,  Elise  Randolph    Durham,  N.  C. 

Ijloyd,   Virginia    i . .  .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■  Logan,  Kathleen  Martha  ....    L  . .  .Paris,  111. 

Logan,  Mary  T 1  .  .  .  .Amarillo,  Texas. 

McCane,  Marie  Antoinette    . . ., Houston,  Texas. 

Martin,  Marianne  Read   Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Mason,  Janet  Durham,  N.  C. 

Massie,  Martha  Manson    Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Means,  Ethel  Bonner Houston,  Texas. 

Milholland,    Irene Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Mills,   Lucille    Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mitchell,  Frances  Clayton  Columbia,  Mo. 

Montgomery,  Mildred  Ellen    Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Moore,  Eleanor  Huntington    Dayton,  Ohio. 

Moseley,  Alice  Bliss Evanston,  111. 

Munce,  Nancy  TurnbuU Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Neal,  Laura  Talbot  '. .  .  .Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Neville,  Maria  Frances  Giles   Meridian,  Miss. 

Newald,  Gertrude  Wirth   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Osborne,  Mary  Stoney   Savannah,  Georgia. 

Palmer,  Elsie  Adelaide    Twin  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Parks,  Alice  Muse  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

-Patrick,  Margaret  Ayars  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Pennock,  Helen  Katherine    Minerva,  Ohio. 

Pfister,  Bertha  S Amherst,  Virginia. 

Phillips,    Louise    New  York  City. 
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Pickett,  Catherine  Montgomery   .  .  .  .Oak  Park,  111. 

Kawson,  Helen  Wood   I Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reynolds,  Ruth  Gale   Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Rhyne,  Mary  Elizabeth    Mount  Holly,  N.  C. 

Richards,  Isabelle  Jane    Houlton,  Maine. 

Roberts  Esther  Hurlbut Oak  Park,  111. 

Robertson,  Virginia  Langley    Danville,  Virginia. 

Rucker,    Jessie    ,  .  . .  .Paris,  Texas. 

"Sandmeyer,  Ida  Virginia   Columbus,  Texas. 

Sauer,  Margaret   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Saul,   Gladys   Florence    Savannah,  Georgia. 

Sehabacker,  Ruth  prie.  Pa. 

Schreier,  Barbara  Lynda Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Schummers,   Gladys   Elizabeth  • Fairport,  New  York. 

Sellar,  Georgena  Susannah    Paris,  111. 

Shenehon,  Clare  Mary  Constance  .  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sinkler,  Marguerite  Allen   .  . .  ., Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sip©,   Enid    Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

Skinner,  Dorothy  J Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Smith,  Ermon  Lee Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Smythe,  Sadie  Lois Greenville,  Miss. 

Spalding,  Marjorie  Mae   ti Champaign,  Illinois. 

Staley,  Margaret  Carr    j Hagerstown,  Md. 

Starling,  Clarissa  May Sanf ord,  Florida. 

Steves,  Edna  Margaret San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Storey,  Christie  May    i, Houston,  Texas. 

Storey,  Hildegarde j Houston,  Texas. 

Stout,  Katrina    Corsicana,   Texas 

Strachan,  Marguerite  Kirk   . Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sturgis,  Helen  Moore Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Tait,  Lucy  Spottiswoode   Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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Taliaferro,   Lucy   Xelson    I  .  .  .  Eichinond,  Virginia. 

Taylor,  Maude  Farrar  Houston,  Texas. 

Thomas,  Emma  Gra* Bramwell,  W.  Va. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth  Warren   Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Kathryn  Elizabeth   Evanston,  111. 

Thornton,    Currier    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thornton,  Mildred   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thorpe,    Helene    Detroit,  Mich. 

Tomlinson,  Bland   t.  .  .  .  .Birmingham,  Ala. 

Trigg,  Anne  Mae   Bastrop,  Texas. 

Ward,  Fannie  Belle   Detroit,  Texas. 

Watson,  Sarah  Lucretia Houston,  Texas. 

Watson,  Nancy  Green  Danville,  Virginia. 

Watson,  Sallie  Bead   New  Orleans,  La. 

Webb,    Celia Mobile,  Ala. 

West,  Mary  Ethel    , Mobile,  Ala. 

Wheless,   Bessie    Savannah,  Georgia. 

L  White,  Olivia  J Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

"Whiteliead,  Mary  Louise Amherst,  A^irginia. 

•  Wilkinson,  Annie  Sullivan    .  .  .1 Jackson,  Miss. 

Williams,  Amy Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Wilson,   Grace  March    Belton,  Mo. 

Wilson,  Sarah  E Fergusson  's  Wharf,  Va. 

Wilson,  Susan  Ella    Belton,  Mo. 

Withers,  Katharine  Page  . . . .  .j Eoanes,  Virginia. 

Wood,  Ella  Margaret   \ Oak  Park,  HI. 

Wortham,  Clara  Eoot   Topeka,  Kansas. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1914. 
January  27th  to  31st — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  3d — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  13th  to  23d — Spring  recess. 
June  2d — Fifth  annual  commencement. 

September  22d  and  23d — Opening  of  ninth  college  year. 

November  20th — Founder 's  Day. 

November  2Gth — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  18th  to  January  5th,  1915 — Christmas  recess. 

1915. 
January  25th  to  30th — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  1st — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  12th  to  22d — Spring  recess. 
June  1st — Sixth  annual  commencement. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

MARY  HARLEY 

M,  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  aiid 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

HUGH  S.  WORTHINGTON 
M.  A.,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

VIRGIL  LAURENS  JONES 

A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

THOMAS  DEANE  LEWIS 
Graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  of  the  Episcopal 

Theological   Seminary   of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of   other   German   and   American   Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;  student  and  teacher 

in  the  New  York   School   of  Art;    pupil  of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 


CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

4.  B.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

NORA  BLANDING  ERASER 

A.   B.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin 

RUTH  B.  ROWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

LOUISA  STONE  STEVENSON 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

EUGENIE  M,  MORENUS 

A.   B.   and   A.   M.,   Vassar  College 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Latin 

CAROLINE    HILL   CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  French 

AILEEN  WARD 

Hollins  College;  student  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  tho 

University  of   Gottingen 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

MARTHA  WALLER  ROBERTSON 

Pupil  of  Schehlmann  and  Sherwood  in  America,  and  of 

Rudolph  Ganz  and  Frank  La  Forge  in  Berlin 

Instructor  in  Piano 

ANNIE  M.  POWELL 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Universitj 

Instructor  in  English 
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CHAELOTTE  KENDALL  HULL 

Craduate  of  Chicago  Musical  College;   pupil  of  Viardot  in 

Paris  and  of  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violiii 

NANNIE  WITHERSPOON  MacFARLAND 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  History 

CLAUDINE  HUTTER 

Pupil  of  Miss  Young  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  of  Teichmuller  in 

Leipzig   for   two    years 

Instructor  in   Piano 

MARY  E.  CHANEY 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Domestic  Science 

CARA   GASCOIGNE 

Graduate  of  Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg's  Physical  Training 

College,   Dartford,   Kent,   England 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

IRENE  L.  OVERLY 
A.  B.,  Smith  College 
Instructor  in  Music 

VIRGINIA  G.  ESTILL 

Graduate  of  Columbia  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  and  pupil  of 

H.  Howard  Brown,  of  New  York 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

WILLIAM  BLAND  DEW 
Treasurer  and  Business   Manager 

FANNIE  T.  CARROLL 
Superintendent  of  the  Housekeeping  Department 

MARION  LATIMER  PEELE 
Secretary  to  the  President 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Executive  Committee — Miss  Benerlict,  Miss  Fraser,  Dr.  Harley, 
Miss  Howland,  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Lewis,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss 
Patteson,  Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Stevenson,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Miss  Young. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Entertainments — Mr.  Worthing- 
ton, Dr.  Jones,  Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Young. 

Committee  on  the  Library — Miss  Bartlett,  Miss  Fraser, 
Miss  McLaws. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications — Dr.  Jones,  Miss  Powell, 
Miss  Sparrow. 

Committee  on  Athletics — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Gascoigne,  Mr. 
Worthington. 

Committee  on  Dramatics — Miss  Ward,  Miss  Stevenson. 

Committee  on  Student  Organizations — Miss  Benedict,  Miss 
Chaney,  Miss  Crawford,  Miss  Estill,  Miss  Gascoigne,  Miss 
Howland,  Miss  Hutter,  Miss  McFarland,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss 
Morenus,  Miss  Overly,  Miss  Powell,  Miss  Stevenson,  Miss  Ward. 
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LOCATION 

The  college  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Washington  (see 
map,  page  88). 

HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M,  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Am- 
herst County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P. 
Gra}'"  of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these 
Trustees  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  of  a  corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet  Briar 
Institute,"  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all  property  left 
them  in  trust.  She  provided  that  this  corporation 
should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors, 
the  first  members  of  which  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  her  will :  ' '  The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish 
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and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said 
plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the 
"Sweet  Briar  Institute"  for  the  education  of  white 
girls  and  young  women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope 
and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students  such 
an  education  in  sound  learning,  and  such  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of 
society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  The  Right  Reverend  A.  M. 
Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend 
Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh 
R.  Watts. 

Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
named  Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  condi- 
tions as  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  the  Directors  decided  that  it  should  be 
non-denominational. 

The  policy  of  the  college  was  formulated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  the  following  paper:  "Un- 
trammeled  by  state  or  denominational  control,  or  by 
testamentary  direction  of  a  will,  and,  therefore,  reliev- 
ed of  the  necessity  of  bidding  for  popular  favor 
through  the  employment  of  adventitious  or  temporary 
expedients,  it  is  the  declared  wish  and  purpose  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  to  give  such  shape  and  scope  to 
Sweet  Briar  Institute  as  will  make  it  a  worthy  monu- 
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ment  to  the  liberality  of  its  founder  and  the  first 
among  establishments  for  female  education  in  the 
State  and  in  the  South.  Believing  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  new  institution  to  enter  upon  fields  of 
educational  activity  already  fully  occupied,  or  to 
come  into  unnecessary  competition  with  existing 
seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  our  desire  to  have  it  take 
possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  overlooked  and 
neglected.  In  the  North  the  demand  for  collegiate 
instruction  for  women,  fully  equal  in  character  to 
that  offered  the  men  by  such  institutions  as  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Columbia  and  Yale,  has  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn 
Mawr,  In  the  West  and  South  the  demand  for  better 
equipment  of  women  for  the  practical  vocations  of 
life  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  excellent 
normal  and  industrial  schools  exclusively  for  girls. 
But  nowhere,  to  our  knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been 
made  harmoniously  to  combine  in  one  institution  the 
best  features  of  these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding 
that  such  combination  is  neither  impossible  nor  im- 
practicable, but  rather  that  industrial  training  can 
be  made,  if  only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for, 
to  supplant,  strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual,  it 
is  our  resolve  that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall 
attempt  this  new  line  of  educational  effort.  Standing 
for  a  policy  and  work  distinctly  and  peculiarly  its 
own,  it  will  offer  to  the  young  women  of  the  South 
carefully  formulated  courses  of  study,  leading  to 
degrees,  of  high  grade  and  proper  adaptation  to  the 
needs    and   capabilities   of   the    female    mind — some 
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literary  and  some  scientific — and  along  with  them 
thoroughly  practical  training  in  certain  artistic  and 
industrial  branches  of  knowledge — the  two  lines  of 
work  so  arranged  and  coordinated  that  the  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  will  carry  with  it 
the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the  practical 
branches.  These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in  number 
at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and  experi- 
ence dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The  specifica- 
tion and  formulation  of  these  courses  must  await  the 
future  action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can  have  the  as- 
sistance of  the  President  and  Faculty  to  be  elected 
later  on. ' ' 


ADMISSION  AND  COURSES 


GENERAL 

Students  will  be  admitted  as  (1)  college  students, 
(2)  sub-freshmen,  (3)  special  students.  For  admis- 
sion of  college  students,  see  pages  17-34.  For  ad- 
mission of  sub-freshmen,  see  page  16.  To  be  admitted 
as  a  special,  a  student  must  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class. 

The  courses  for  college  students  are  those  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  These  courses  are  described 
on  pages  43-69. 

Sub-freshmen  are  required  to  take  such  courses 
as  they  need  to  complete  the  work  required  for  college 
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entrance.  This  includes  both  Latin  and  Mathematics 
where  students  have  not  finished  the  requirements  in 
these  subjects. 

Special  students  may  elect  such  work  as  they  may 
wish  to  take,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  in  which  they  wish  to  work,  and 
to  the  general  requirement  regarding  amount  of  work, 
viz.,  that  all  students  shall  take  not  less  than  four  and 
not  more  than  six  subjects,  and  that  three  of  them 
must  be  other  than  music  or  art. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  not  less  than  four 
and  not  more  than  six  subjects,  and  three  of  these 
must  be  other  than  music  or  art.  Students  who  are 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  regular  amount  of 
work  will  not  be  admitted. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

When  advanced  standing  is  asked  for,  request  for  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  through 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  this  standing 
is  asked.  Full  credits  will  not  be  given  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  semester's  work.  No  student 
will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  less  than  one  year 
of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 
The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
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paratory  work,  whose  pupils  are  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate to  other  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  Application 
for  admission  on  certificate  should  be  made  to  the 
President,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  college  preparatory  course  offered  by  the 
school,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  enter. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously-  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
showing  the  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  subject;  (3)  a  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Rooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class 
must   offer   work   amounting   to   six   units.*      These 

*A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
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imits  must  be  selected  from  those  specified  below  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  The  prescribed  unit 
in  history,  however,  will  not  be  accepted  unless  it 
covers  the  work  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
high  school,  and  the  elective  unit  in  history  must 
have  been  taken  not  earlier  than  the  second  year  of 
the  high  school. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  offer 
work  amounting  to  fifteen  units  as  follows: 

I.  Prescribed. 

English,  three  units; 
History,  one  unit; 
Mathematics,  three  units ; 
Latin,  four  units; 
Second  language,  two  units. 

French  or 

German. 

II.  Elective. 

The  remaining  two  units  may  be  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  any  of  the  three  following  plans.  Notice 
that  one  unit  of  French  or  German  is  not  accepted. 
If  French  or  German  is  offered,  not  less  than  two 
units  must  be  offered.  Where  a  third  year  of  either 
language  is  offered,  the  one  unit  will  be  accepted. 

Plan  1 

French  or  )  .^,  .    ,  ,  . 

v( third  year  work)     — one  unit. 
German      j 
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History  or 

Chemistry  or  I 

> — one  unit. 
Physics  or 

Botany 

Plan  2 

German  or) 

T^        1         )■ — two  units. 

French       j 

Plan  3 
History  or      ^ 
Chemistry  or  f  _^^^  ^^.^^ 

Physics  or      I      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  subject.) 
Botany  / 

Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects. 
In  detail  the  requirements  are: 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 
No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  1914. 
(a)  Reading  and  Practice. — A  certain  number 
of  books  will  be  recommended  for  reading,  ten  of 
which,  as  prescribed  below,  are  to  be  offered  for 
examination.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number  —  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  — 
given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power 
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of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write 
good  English.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  her  instructor,  containing  com- 
positions or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units  (each  unit 
is  set  off  by  semicolons)  are  to  be  selected,  two  from 
each  group: 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the 
chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the 
books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV, 
XVI,  XVII ;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Virgil's 
^neid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  ^neid  should  be 
read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary 
excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other 
group  may  be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream;  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth 
Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Ccesar. 
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III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield;  either  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens'  David  Copper- 
field,  or  Dickens'  Tale  of  Tivo  Cities;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography  (condensed)  ;  Irving 's  Sketch 
Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humourists;  Se- 
lections from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  esti- 
mate; Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  7m- 
proving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden, 
Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted 
Village;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient Marijier andhowelVa 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Chilian;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe's  The  Raven, 
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Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and 
Whittier's  Snow-Bound ;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Hcrve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  ex- 
amination presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each 
of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  covers 
subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition, 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and 
questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works 
belong. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
required  books,  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should 
be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neglected  in 
preparatory  study. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are  as  follows: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  and  Comus;  either  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America,  or  both  Washington's  Fare- 
well   Address    and    Webster's    First    Bunker    Hill 
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Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Car- 
lyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

The  English  requirements  for  1915-19  are  some- 
what different  from  the  above,  and  will  be  published 
in  the  Sweet  Briar  catalogue  for  1914-15.  They  may 
be  found  in  Document  No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  The  above  requirements  for  1914 
will  be  accepted  for  1915  by  Sweet  Briar  College. 

HISTORY  (1  or  2  Units) 
Prescribed  Point. 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student 
must  present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory 
study  of  the  most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well 
as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  An- 
drew's History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  His- 
tory; to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabu- 
lary to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works 
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intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  training  in 
the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  expected, 
also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

Elective  Point. 

A  candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  these  three  sub- 
jects as  a  second  point  in  history  (see  page  22), 
provided  that  one  of  the  points  be  ancient  history, 
and  that  both  points  be  taken  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  preparatory  work. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 
(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expres- 
sions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  common 
factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  pro- 
portion ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers ;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)   Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
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both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equation* 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth.  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 
For  the  present  either  the  new  requirements  or 
the  old  may  be  offered.     The  new  requirements  are 
preferred. 
New  Requirements. 

The  Latin   reading   must   be   not   less   in   amount 
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than  Cagsar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV ;  Cicero,  Archias,  the 
Manilian  Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline;  Virgil, 
Mneid,  I-VI,  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above 
should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors  and 
works.  Ciesar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
(Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  {Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Virgil 
(Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Mneid)  and  Ovid  {Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered 
by  all  candidates:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  JEneid,  I,  II,  and 
either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that 
the  student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular 
inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight 
reading  and  to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Requirements. 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  v;ords,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
oral,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
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detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

C^SAR. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  four- 
teenth Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  ^neid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  op  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  op  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
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FRENCH  (2  or  3  Units) 
The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 


2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  P^ench  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life 
or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and 
to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar 
as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions; the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  gram- 
mar, but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read 
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(the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  A  well  graded 
reader  for  beginners;  Bruno,  le  Tour  de  la  France; 
Compayre  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  hleus;  Malot, 
Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  his- 
torical or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  some- 
times written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of 
sentences. 

6.  ]\Iastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet, 
le  Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy, 
I'Ahhe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Ic  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 
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3-UnIT    REQUraEMENT. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 
or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary 
course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400 
to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion 
to  be  in  the  dramatic  form ;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writ- 
ing from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are :  Bazin,  les 
Oberle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colomha;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  laSeigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Amerique. 

GERMAN   (2  or  3  Units) 
The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate, 
if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a 
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passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose, 
help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  construc- 
tions, to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences 
taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based 
upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer 
questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  as  defined 
below. 


During  the  first  j^ear  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as 
belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the 
simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but 
also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  gradu- 
ated texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sen- 
tences selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher 
giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from 
memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 
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•Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  After  one 
of  the  many  Readers  especially  prepared  for  begin- 
ners, Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das 
Peterle  von  Niirnberg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of 
Baumbach's  short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  trans- 
lation into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes 
orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of 
short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to 
use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  cor- 
rectly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

•Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Ger- 
stacker's  Germelshausen;  Eichendorff's  Aiis  dem 
Lehen  eines  Taugenichts;  Wildenbruch 's  Das  edle 
Blut;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Seidel's  Leherecht 
Hiihnchen;  Fulda's  Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's 
Lustspiele  (anyone). 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 


*During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put 
into  German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English, 
paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in  German ;  to  answer 
any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms 
and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and 
explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a 
passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text 
previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes 
in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read; 
also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
finitive and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach's,  W.  Raabe's,  Novellen  or  Erzdhlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten; 
Heine's  Harzreise. 

CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 
The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 

*  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  de- 
voted to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exer- 
cise being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be 
well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certi- 
fying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.f 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 


tin  Document  No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session ,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No.  62  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already  re- 
ferred to. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 


ENGLISH 

Course  1. 

Composition  and  Literature. — Grammar  is  re- 
viewed with  special  reference  to  the  relations  of 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  to  the  sentence.  Through 
an  analysis  of  these  relations  the  principles  of 
punctuation  are  established.  In  the  study  of  com- 
position emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  choice  of  words 
and  upon  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
Systematic  practice  is  obtained  in  themes  written  at 
regular  intervals.  These  are  corrected  and  returned 
to  the  students,  each  of  whom  is  required,  from  time 
to  time,  to  discuss  her  work  with  the  instructor.  In 
connection  with  the  composition,   the  class  studies, 
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with  particular  attention  to  substance  and  form, 
eight  selections  from  the  list  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements  (see  pages  18-21).  Selections  from 
English  poetry  are  memorized  and  some  outside  read- 
ing is  done. 

Course  2. 

Composition  and  Literature. — In  the  study  of 
composition  special  attention  is  given  to  the  principles 
of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  as  applied  to  ex- 
position, argumentation,  description,  and  narration. 
Themes  illustrating  these  types  of  discourse  are  as- 
signed at  regular  intervals.  Conferences,  memorizing, 
and  subsidiary  reading  are  required  as  in  Course  1. 
The  work  in  literature  comprises  a  study  of  six  selec- 
tions from  the  list  of  College  Entrance  Requirements. 

HISTORY 

Course  1. 

English  History.  The  text-book  is  Andrew's 
History  of  England  used  in  connection  with  Gard- 
ner's Atlas  of  English  History. 

The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  topical 
reading  in  more  advanced  histories.  Much  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  study  of  geography  in  connection  with 
history. 

Course  2. 

Greek  and  Roman  History,  including  a  short  in- 
troductory study  of  the  more  ancient  nations,  and 
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of  the  chief  events  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  The  text-books  are  West's 
Ancient  World  used  in  connection  with  Fling's 
Source  Book  of  Greek  History  and  Munro's  Source 
Book  of  Roman  History.  The  keeping  of  note-books 
containing  outlines  of  subjects  and  digests  of  outside 
reading  is  required,  as  is  also  the  use  of  outline  map- 
books. 

Course  1,  or  2,  may  be  presented  for  the  required 
point  in  history.  Students  presenting  both  courses 
can  obtain  two  points  of  entrance  credit  in  history 
(see  page  22). 

"When  only  one  course  is  taken,  it  should  be  ancient 
history. 

MATHEMATICS 

Course  1. 

Algebra. — Radicals  and  theory  of  exponents; 
quadratics  and  beyond;  quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations  with 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  quadratic  equations;  the 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications.  Pupils  are  required  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions 
into  equations.  Graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions, are  used. 
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Course  2. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  includ- 
ing loci  problems;  application  to  the  mensuration  of 
lines  and  plane  surfaces. 


LATIN 

Course  1. 

Bennett,  First  Year  Latin. 

Course  2. 

Ca3sar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I  and  II.  Selections  from 
Gallic  War,  Books  III  and  IV.  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Lives  of  Hannibal  and  Miltiades,  Bennett's  Grammar 
and  New  Latin  Composition. 

Course  3. 

Cicero,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  orations 
against  Catiline,  I  and  III,  selections  from  the  letters. 
Bennett's  Grammar  and  New  Latin  Composition. 

Course  4. 

Virgil,  Mneid,  I,  II,  VI,  selections  from  other  books 
©f  the  ^neid  and  from  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 
Bennett's  Grammar  and  New  Latin  Composition. 
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FRENCH 

Course  1. 

Drill  in  pronunciation ;  the  rudiments  of  grammar ; 
many  exercises  in  translating  from  French  to  English, 
and  from  English  to  French;  reading  of  about  200 
duodecimo  pages  of  simple  French ;  dictation.  Fraser 
and  Squair,  Shorter  French  Course;  Aldrich  and 
Foster,  French  Reader. 

Course  2. 

Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar;  Francois, 
Introductory  French  Prose  Composition ;  Labiche  et 
Martin,  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Cremieux  et 
Decourcelle,  I'Abhe  Constantin;  la  Brete,  mon  Oncle 
et  mon  cure;  Lavisse,  Eistoire  de  France.  Dictation 
and  memorizing.     Resumes. 

Course  3. 

Francois,  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition; 
Matzke,  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation;  Augier, 
le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Coppee,  le  Luthier  de  Cre- 
mone  and  le  Tresor;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques; 
Merimee,  Colomha;  Taine,  I'Ancien  Regime;  Buffum, 
French  Short  Stories;  Bowen,  French  Lyrics.  Re- 
sumes.    Dictees.     Oral  Practice. 

GERMAN 

Course  1. 

Drill  on  pronunciation;  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax;  abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition;  the 
reading  of  about  200  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a 
reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  simple 
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German  prose;  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Gram- 
mar; Wenckebach  and  MuUer's  Gliick  Auf;  Stern's 
Geschichten  am  Rhein;  Storm's  Immensee. 

Course  2. 

Continued  study  of  grammar  and  syntax  with 
constant  practice  in  composition.  The  reading  of 
about  300  pages  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Carmen  Sylvia's 
Ans  meinem  Konigreich;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Heyse's  L'Arrahbiata;  Jensen's  Die  hraune 
Erica;  Stokl's  Unter  dem  Christhaum;  Schiller's  Der 
Neffe  als  Onkel. 

Course  3. 

Pope's  German  Composition;  Lessing's  Minna  von 
Barnhelm;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Fried- 
richs  des  Grossen;  Scheffel's  Ekkehard;  Kron's  Ger- 
man Daily  Life. 

PHYSICS 

Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  physics  as 
presented  in  any  standard  text-book.  The  text  and 
laboratory  manual  edited  by  Professors  Millikan  and 
Gale  are  used. 

Explanations,  demonstrations  and  quizzes  are  given 
in  the  classroom  in  such  a  way  as  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  physical  investigations, 
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and    to    teach    her    to  think    accurately    and    inde- 
pendently. 

COLLEGIATE   COURSES 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen 
Line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a 
student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with 
a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for 
any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue 
after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To  this 
end  a  form  of  the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been 
adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses :  A,  English ; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics ;  E,  Mathematics  and  Physics ; 
P,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty  hours  of  work  in  conformity  "^^dth  one  of 
the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSE    A 
(Eufflixh) 
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FRESHMAN 
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3 
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or 
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or                    ?■ 
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3 
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SOPHOMORE 
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Enslish    II 
History    II 
French  III  or  IV 
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3 
3 

English    II 

Latin    II 

French  III  or  IV  ) 

3 
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English    II 

Latin    II 

French  III  or  IV  ) 

3 
3 

or 
German  III  or  IV 
Latin   II  or 
German    I    or    II 

or 
French  I  or  II  or 
Greek  I  or  II 
Elective 

3 

3 
3 

or                     [ 
German  III  or  IV  ) 
German  I  or  II     ) 

or                   y 
French  I  or  II       ) 
Elective 

3 
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3 

or                       [ 
German  III  or  IV  ) 
Greek  I  or  11 
Elective 

3 

3 
3 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

English 

Any    Language 

Elective 

3 
3 
9 

French   IV   or   V  ) 
or                     > 

German  IV  or  V  ) 

German  II  or  III  ) 
or 

French  II  or  III  ) 

Elective 

3 

3 
9 

Latin 
Greek 
Elective 

3 
3 
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SENIOR 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

English 

Any    Language 

Elective 

3 
3 
9 

French   or   )   /    ,     > 
German        \  ^""^^-^ 
German   oi  )    /„  j„  % 
French          \  ('^^v.) 
Elective 

3 

3 
9 

Latin    (adv.) 
Greek    (adv.) 
Elective 

3 
3 
9 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-70. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY-Continued 


The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-70. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  j'ear. 

In  course  I^  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY 

President  Benedict 

I.  Psychology.  This  course,  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy.  Angell's  Psychology  is  used  as 
a  text,  and  collateral  reading  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  course  in  the  works  of  James,  Ladd,  Sully, 
Kiilpe,  Stout,  Murray,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a  solution 
of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical  ethical  theo- 
ries. Dewey  &  Tufts'  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text,  and 
reading  is  required  from  the  works  of  Martineau, 
Sidgwick,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

III.  History  op  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks  and 
going  through  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

TV.    History    op    Modern    Philosophy.       This 
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course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  III,  which  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Three  }iours  a  week.     One  semester.     Junior  and 
senior  elective. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Jones 
Miss  Powell 

I.  Composition  and  Literature.  In  this  course 
instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
English  composition  and  in  the  history  of  English 
literature,  along  with  assigned  reading  of  prose  and 
poetry  illustrating  its  development.  A  text-book  of 
English  literature  is  used,  frequent  themes  are  as- 
signed, and  individual  conferences  are  held. 

Three  hours  a  iveek  throughout  the  year. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Classical 
and  Early  Romantic  Schools.  Lectures;  required 
reading;  written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

(6)     English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Romantic 

Poets.    Lectures;  required  reading;  written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

Both  (a)  and  (h)  are  required  of  all  sophomores. 
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III,  (a)  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Shakespeare,  Lectures;  required 
reading;  written  reports  on  assigned  subjects. 

(6)  NoN  -  Dramatic  Literature  prom 
Spenser  to  Milton,  Inclusive.  Lectures;  written 
reports  and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV,  (a)  English  Literature  from  the  Begin- 
ning TO  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  work  of  this 
course  includes  the  study  of  a  text-book  on  Early 
English  Literature,  and  the  translation  of  selections 
from  Bright 's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Beowulf. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(6)  English  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1400,  with  Special  Emphasis  on 
the  Work  of  Chaucer.  Reading  of  selected  texts; 
written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  Semester.  Senior 
elective. 

V,  Advanced  Composition.  The  work  includes 
considerable  practice  in  composition,  chiefly  of  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  types,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  English  versification. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  ivho  are  taking  Course 
A  and  have  had  English  I  or  its  equivalent. 
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VL  (a)  The  English  Novel.  The  class  will  be- 
come acquainted,  by  means  of  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  with  the  development  of  the  novel  in  Eng- 
land from  Richardson  to  Stevenson, 

Three  hours  a  iveek.    First  Semesier. 

(&)  American  Literature,  Literary  history 
of  America  in  outline;  critical  study  of  selected 
authors. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking  Course 
A  and  have  had  English  I  or  its  equivalent. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Lewis 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Hebrew^  Peo- 
ple TO  the  Maccabean  Period, 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  divine  revelation,  as  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
life,  manners,  and  thought  of  the  people,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study,  later,  of  Hebrew  literature. 

First  Semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

II.  New  Testament  History,  from  Maccabean 
Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

A  study  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  that  age,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Gentile 
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world  to  whom  the  Apostles  preached  Christianity. 
Preparatory  to  Course  IV. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

III,  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  their 
date,  authorship,  outline  analysis,  and  special  message 
of  each.  The  development  of  religious  thought  is 
traced  through  the  literature,  studied  chronologically. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

IV,  The  Literature  op  the  New  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  includ- 
ing the  date,  authorship,  outline,  and  contribution  to 
religious  thought,  of  each. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

V.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ. 

A  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  its  message  to  modern  life. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  Comparative  Religion. 

A  study  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  of  the  world, 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  iveek.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with  V 
and  VI. 
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FRENCH 

Professor  Worthington 
Miss  Bartlett 

I.  Elementary  Course.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French 
Grammar ;  Francois,  Introductory  French  Prose  Com- 
position; David,  Chez  Nous;  Compayre,  Yvan  Gall; 
Labiche  et  Martin,  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon; 
Daudet,  la  Belle-Nivernaise ;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de 
France.     Resumes.     Dictation  and  memorizing. 

Four  hours  a  -week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Intermediate  Course.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar;  Francois,  Advanced  French  Com- 
position ;  Matzke,  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation ; 
Augier,  le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Coppee,  le  Luthier 
de  Cremone  and  le  Tresor;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques ; 
Merimee,  Colomha;  Hugo,  Ics  Miserahles ;  Taine, 
I'Ancien  Regime;  Weill,  French  Newspaper  Reader; 
Buffum,  French  Short  Stories ;  Bowen,  French  Lyrics. 
Resumes.    Dictation  and  memorizing. 

Three  hours  a  tveek.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language.  Sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  General  Course.  Introductory  to  the  more 
advanced  courses  in  literature.  In  connection  with  a 
review  of  syntax  and  composition  such  selections  from 
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modern  authors  as  the  following  are  read:  Hugo, 
Eernani;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  la 
Princesse  lointaine;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  ou  Von 
s'ennuie;  Richepin,  le  Flihustier;  Maeterlinck, 
I'Oiseau  hleu;  Hugo,  Ics  Travailleurs  de  la  mer; 
Balzac,  le  Pcre  Goriot;  Loti,  Ramimtcho ;  Bazin,  le  Ble 
qui  leve;  Laraartine,  Meditations  poctiques;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Sept  causeries  du  lundi;  Michelet,  Histoire 
de  France.  Abry,  Audic  et  Crouzet,  Histoire  illustree 
de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Required 
in  the  sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units 
of  French  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Junior 
or  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IV.  French  Literatitre  op  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  During  the  first  semester  the  drama  is 
studied  and  some  fifteen  representative  plays  from 
Corneille,  Rotrou,  Racine,  and  Moliere  are  read.  Dur- 
ing the  second  semester  the  history  of  seventeenth- 
century  literature  is  studied,  and  selections  are  read 
from  Descartes,  Pascal,  la  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  la 
Bruyere,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
la  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  Fenelon.  Abry,  Audic  et 
Crouzet,  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.    Junior  or 
senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
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V.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  work  in  this  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
history  of  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  the 
reading  of  the  following :  Plays  by  Voltaire,  Regnard, 
Lesage,  Marivaux,  and  Beaumarehais ;  novels  by 
Lesage,  Marivaux,  Prevost,  Rousseau,  and  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre;  selections  from  Massillon,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Abry, 
Audic  et  Crouzet,  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litterature 
frmigaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

*VI.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
During  the  first  semester  the  novel  is  studied,  and 
works  of  the  following  authors  are  read:  Chateaubri- 
and, Madame  de  Stael,  Hugo,  Sand,  Dumas,  Balzac, 
Stendhal,  Merimee,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  and 
Loti.  In  the  second  semester  the  literary  movements 
of  the  century  are  taken  up,  special  emphasis  being 
laid  in  successsive  years  on  one  of  the  following 
genres:  drama,  poetry,  and  criticism. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.    Senior  elective. 

*VII.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.      Senior  elective. 

GERMAN 

Miss  Waed 

I.  Bagster  and  Collins 's  German  Grammar; 
Wenckebach's  Gliick  Auf ;  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die 

"Not  given  in  1914-15. 
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Kirche;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhehn;  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schiller's  Yungfrau  von 
Orleans;  Freytag's  Die  Journalist  en  and  Karl  der 
Grosse;  Scheffel's  Ekkehard;  Pope's  German  Com- 
position. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D, 
E,F. 

III.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold :  to  give  stu- 
dents facility  in  reading  German  classics  and  to  de- 
velop in  them  an  appreciation  of  German  literature. 

Reading:  Wenckebach's  Meisteriverke  des  Mittel- 
alters;  Lessing's  Emilia  Gallotti;  Schiller's  Wallen- 
stein;  Goethe's  Meisterwcrke;  Bernhardt 's  Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte ;  Prose  Composition  and  Syntax. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Required 
in  the  sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units 
of  German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Junior 
and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

TV.     Study  of  German  Literature  continued. 
Goethe's  Faust.     Drama  and  Novel  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.     Original  Composition. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Senior 
elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

V.  Literature  op  the  Eighteenth  and  First 
Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

A  study  of  the  chief  currents  in  German  literature 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    The  Romantic  Movement. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.    Junior  elective. 

VI.  Middle  High  German. 

Paul's  Mittelhochdeiitsche  Grammatik;  Develop- 
ment of  the  language ;  Readings  from  Das  Nibelung- 
enlied — Die  Kudrun,  Der  Arme  Heinrich. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 


ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Miss  Fraser. 

LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Terence, 
Phormio;  Rome  and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith;  Horace, 
selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from 
Ovid,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Catullus.  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  G. 

Til.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Andria;  Lucre- 
tius's  De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of  Latin 
Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Gourse  IV.     Given  in  1914-15. 

TV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial;  Tacitus 's 
Annals;  Capes 's  Early  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  III.  Given  in  1913-14.  Ill  or  IV  is 
required  in  junior  year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior 
and  senior  electives. 

*V.  Sight  Translation;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War; 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
and  senior  electives. 

VI.  Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  year.    Junior  and  senior 

elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  elective. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Sparrow. 

I.  General  European  History. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  mediseval 
empire;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  ths 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  art,  letters,  science  and 
discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reaction. 

Lectures  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  of  literature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  science, 
and  of  conscience,  will  be  given  in  this  course  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  year. 
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III.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1787  to 
THE  Present  Day. 

A  study  of  the  making  and  development  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  shaped 
party  government,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

IV.  Economics. 

(a)     Elements  of  Economics. 

This  course  deals  with  general  economic  theory, 
and  aims  to  give  some  training  in  economic  reasoning. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

(6)     Economic  Institutions. 

The  organization  of  modern  industry  is  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  money,  credit,  labor  unions, 
tariff,  corporations,  and  trusts. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Patteson. 
Miss  Moeenus. 

I.     (a)     Solid  and   Spherical   Geometry. 

(&)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.     Required 
in  freshman  work  of  Courses  D,  E  and  F. 
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Note — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  may, 
with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department,  sub- 
stitute II  for  I  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed 
a  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  III  instead 
of  I  (a)  and  (6).  College  credit  for  either  I  (a)  or 
I  {h)  is  given  only  on  examination. 

II.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  the  ele- 
mentary treatment  of  permutations  and  combinations, 
undetermined  co-efificients,  the  elementary  treatment 
of  infinite  series,  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  theory  of  logarithms,  deter- 
minants and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations, 
including  Horner's  method  for  solving  numerical 
equations. 

Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Algebra. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  first  semester. 

III.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  I. 
Three  hoars  a  week  through  the  year. 

IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
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VI.  Differential  Equations. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  IV. 
Three  Jiours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VII.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 

Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Miss  Stevenson 
Miss  Chaney 

I.    Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
inorganic  compounds.  Reference  is  made  on  all  oc- 
casions to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical  prob- 
lems, especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as  applied 
in  Courses  I  and  II  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments, which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly, 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
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eiples  of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent  to 
its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  iveek.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

III.  Quantitatrt:  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 
in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  inolved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

*IV.     Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds, 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VII. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective. 

*Not  given  in  1913-1914. 
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V.  Organic  Preparations. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  IV.  Some  of 
the  more  complex  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  are 
studied  through  the  appropriate  laboratory  prepara- 
tions. 

One  class  period  per  week.  Laboratory  work,  seven 
hours  per  week.     First  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 

Junior  and  senior  elective 

VI.  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  three  hours  per  week.     Second  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*VII.    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  have 
met  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  general 
chemistry.  After  reviewing  the  fundamental  theories 
of  the  science,  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  will  be 
studied. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss  Howland 

I.     General  Biology. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  general  principles  and 
fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to  train  her  to 
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keen  observation,  accurate  investigation,  and  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Lectures  and  text-books  present  questions  of 
biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology,  evolution,  and 
heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general  characters 
and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 

Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as 
a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  library 
and  field  work,  six  hours.     One  year. 

II.  Biological  Technique. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 
work  in  biology,  and  for  prospective  teachers  of 
biology.  It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
of  collection,  culture,  preservation  and  preparation 
of  material  needed  for  courses  in  biology. 

Laboratory  course,  eight  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

III.  Historical  Biology, 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  thought  and  development  of  biologic 
sciences  from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 
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ZOOLOGY 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I,  except  hy  special  arrange- 
ment. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  main 
phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  upon  selected  representatives.  The  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Animal  Histology. 

Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Zoology  I,  or  Botany  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of 
animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  designed  for  pros- 
pective medical  students.  Some  practice  in  the  his- 
tological preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours.  Lecture,  one  hour.  One 
semester. 

III.  Embryology. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  II  or  IV. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
elnbryological  development  of  several  invertebrate 
types,  as  well  as  the  frog,  chick  and  rabbit. 
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BOTANY 

I.  General  Botany. 

Biology  I  is  a  prerequisite  except  hy  special  ar- 
rangement. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  cryptogams. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  selected 
representatives  of  the  main  groups.  The  lectures 
present  a  comparative  study  of  their  morphology, 
reproduction  and  evolution. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.    Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Plant  Ecology. 
Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Botany  1. 

This  course  will  present  the  relationships  of  plant 
groups,  and  the  various  factors  which  influence  their 
distribution. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Professor  Harley. 
I.    Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
This  includes  the  study  of : 

Nutrition  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  care  of  the  body  and  first  aid  in  sickness  and 
accident. 
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House  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  lighting, 
plumbing  and  disposal  of  waste. 

Municipal  sanitation,  including  water  supplies, 
sewage  disposal,  transmissible  diseases,  eugenics  and 
child  nurture. 

Government  departments  of  hygiene. 

Two  Jiours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  and 
junior  elective. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss  Chaney 

I.  Food. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  foods  on  the  basis 
of  the  food  principles.  It  takes  up  their  production, 
manufacture,  adulterations,  costs,  care  in  the  home, 
and  nutritive  value. 

The  laboratory  work  is  closely  connected  with  the 
lectures.  It  includes  the  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties and  the  biological  relations  of  the  food  princi- 
ples; their  application  in  the  preparation  of  foods; 
the  planning  of  dietaries  and  the  serving  of  meals. 

Three  periods  a  iveek,  lectures. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I,  or  its 
equivalent.    Sophomore  elective. 

II.  The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Physiology  of 
Nutrition. 

This  course  includes :  first,  a  review  of  the  chemical 
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properties  and  reactions  of  the  important  classes  of 
food-stuffs  as  chemical  individuals ;  second,  a  study  of 
digestive  juices  and  their  action  on  foods;  third,  the 
absorption  of  food  stuffs ;  fourth,  the  function  of  each 
class  of  foods  in  nutrition ;  fifth,  the  effect  of  heat  on 
foods;  sixth,  the  study  of  balanced  diets  in  terms  of 
chemical  units  and  of  common  food-stuffs ;  seventh,  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  lecture  work. 

Prerequisites,  entrance  credit  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
I,  IV,  Biology  I. 

Three  hours  a  week,  lectures.  Six  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  work.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Young 
Miss  Crawford  Miss  Hutteb 

Miss  Robertson  Miss  Overly 

Miss  Hull  Miss  Estill 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.     Theory  op  Music. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  notation, 
rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elementary  harmony  and 
analysis.     Ear  training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

Owe  hour  a  iveek.  One  year.  Will  count  towards 
the  B.  A.  degree  as  a  sophomore  elective.     Open  to 
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special  students  of  college  grade. 

II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  cadencies,  dis- 
sonances, sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  chords,  modulation. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  all  ivJio 
have  completed  Course  I.  Will  count  towards  the 
B.  A.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to 
special  students  of  college  grade. 

III.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  con- 
nection of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of 
non-harmonic  tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part 
writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
Sophomore,  junior  and  senior   elective.     Open   to 
special  students  of  college  grade. 

[V.     Counterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  ivhen  accompanied  hy 
such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  hy  the  Director. 

*V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  comit  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied  hy  such  practical 
work  as  is  prescribed  hy  the  Director. 

*Not  given  in  1913-1914. 
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VI,    History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homoph- 
ony,  transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special  stu- 
dents of  college  grade. 

Musical  Appreciation. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  all  students  and 
requires  no  previous  musical  knowledge,  aims  to  give 
a  general  comprehension  of  music  such  as  will  enable 
the  hearer  to  listen  intelligently.  It  includes  an  ex- 
planation of  thematic  development ;  ear  training  in 
harmonic  perception;  description  of  the  principal 
musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and  the 
orchestra;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music, 
song,  oratorio  and  opera,  illustrated  by  works  of 
representative  composers. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Does  not  count 
towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

Collegiate  Course  in  Interpretative  Pianoforte 
Playing. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  unless 
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she  has  satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do  this 
she  must  be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the 
musical  content,  the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach, 
Haydn  Sonata  in  D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and 
such  pieces  as,  Schubert  "Moments  Musicaux"  op. 
94,  No.  2,  or  Impromptu  op.  142  in  A  flat,  together 
with  correct  treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedalling; 
also  in  passage  work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes 
to  100.  The  student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at 
sight.  Equivalents  of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may 
be  offered  with  the  approval  of  the  Director. 

I.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  tech- 
nically work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
and  will  include :  Bach  Three-part  Inventions,  sonatas 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  smaller  composi- 
tions of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  modern  composers, 
some  concerto  work  as  well  as  technique  and  studies 
adapted  to  individual  needs.  The  student  will  study 
historical  development  of  musical  forms  in  supple- 
mentary class  work  closely  co-related  to  the  special 
pianoforte  lessons. 

No  credit  will  he  given  for  this  course  unless  taken 
in  connection  with  theoretical  Courses  I  or  III.  Sopho- 
more elective.  Open  to  special  students  of  college 
grade.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  As  credits 
for  this  course  are  given  for  the  first  time  in  1914- 
1915,  the  courses  for  junior  and  senior  years  ivill  he 
outlined  later. 

Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modern 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
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and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the  im- 
portance of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recognized, 
the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  student 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music  and  to 
impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of  the  best 
literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(h)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin. 

The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic  grading 
of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos 
and  ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modem  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
orchestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 
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ART 

Miss  McLaws 
HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.  Outline  Course  in  the  History  of  Art. 

This  course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  ex- 
pression, to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals, 
activities,  and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization.  It  also  gives  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on 
modern  life.  It  studies  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance and  Modern  Art. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective. 

II.  History  of  Painting. 

A  critical  study  of  the  technique,  subjects,  compo- 
sition and  historical  relations  of  the  great  painters  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, England  and  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  I. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

IV.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing   and   sketching   in   pencil,    charcoal   and 

color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

V.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
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is  developed  by  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 

VI.  Interior  Decoration, 

(a)     The  Theory  of  Harmony  in  Color. 

(6)     Furnishings  and  Finishings. 

(c)  Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 
This  section  of  the  course  deals  with  the  finishing 
of  interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  walls,  the  selection  and  placing  of  furni- 
ture and  rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures, with  their  frames,  all  bric-a-brac  and  other 
material  connected  with  house  furnishing. 

VII.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Lectures  and  Concerts  for  the  year  1913-14  are  as 
follows : 

LECTURERS 

Mr.  E.  Powell  Hale. 
Dr.  Irving  Bacheller. 
Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
President  George  E.  Vincent. 
Reverend  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

artists  on  the  concert  course 
Miss  Christine  Miller,  contralto. 
Wilhelm  Backaus,  pianist. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
Institute. 

Charges  made  to  all  students,  whatever  course  is 
taken. 

Board,  room,  laundry     $300.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Lecture  and  church  dues   10.00 

Infirmary  fee   10.00 

Contingent   fee    5.00 

Extra  charges 

For  single  room  or  share  in  suite  of  rooms 50.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,  or  domestic  science    10.00 

Diploma     5.00 

Art    75.00 

Music,  piano,  tuition  from  Director   125.00 

"           "           "          "      Instructor 90.00 

'  *       use  of  piano  for  practice  15.00 

"       vocal     90.00 

"       use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice   10.00 

' '        violin      90.00 

* '       use  of  room  for  violin  practice 5.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  is  payable  at  entrance.  One-half  of 
the  extra  charges  for  the  year  is  also  due  at  entrance 
when  such  extra  charges  are  incurred.  The  remainder 
is  due  February  first,  at  ivhich  time  a  bill  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for 
entrance.  This  will  be  credited  on  the  student's 
account  for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited 
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by  the  student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given 
before  August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  ap 
plication  is  made. 

The  charge  stated  above  covering  laundry  allows 
eighteen  pieces  weekly.  Laundry  beyond  this  amount 
is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

The  charge  stated  above  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings, and  two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra 
nursing  is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  con- 
tagious illness  where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the 
cost  of  the  nurse  and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to 
the  student.  In  case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for 
a  total  length  of  time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even 
though  any  one  visit  is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra 
time  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

The  contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  is  a  deposit  from 
which  charges  against  the  student  for  damage  to 
rooms,  library  fines,  etc.,  is  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  remainder  being  returned. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Guests  who  take  meals  or  remain  over  night  at  the 
college  are  charged  for. 

Board  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day  or  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  is  charged  for  students  and  all  other 
persons  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the  Christ- 
mas or  spring  recess. 

Books  and  stationery  are  obtained  from  the 
Students'  Book  Shop,  Bills  for  these  must  be  settled 
directly  with  this  shop,  and  not  through  the  college. 
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Students  must  deposit  $15.00  for  the  first  semester 
and  $5.00  for  the  second  to  cover  the  cost  of  books 
only.  The  balance  will  be  returned  in  June.  No 
hooks  will  be  ordered  for  those  who  have  not  made 
this  deposit.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Students'  Book  Shop. 

DEDUCTIONS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  sums  paid  for 
tuition  except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  of  any  kind  will  be  made  unless  the 
absence  of  the  student,  or  delay  in  arriving,  is  for 
reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
college.  In  cases  of  students  withdrawing  at  Christ- 
mas, no  deductions  will  be  made  unless  special  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  when  the  students  are  en- 
tered. 

Where  a  student  enters  more  than  one  month  after 
the  beginning  of  a  semester,  or  is  withdrawn  more 
than  one  month  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  a  deduc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  per  month  will  be 
made  from  the  charge  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of 
eight  dollars  per  month  from  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental. 

A  deduction  from  the  charge  for  tuition  in  music 
will  also  be  made  when  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
President  a  student  takes  music  for  a  time  less  than 
one  semester.  In  no  case,  however,  will  the  amount 
of  this  deduction  be  more  than  one  half  the  charge 
for  the  semester. 
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EQUIPMENT 


BUILDINGS 


The  college  buildings  proper  were  designed  by 
Cram^  Goodhue  and  Ferguson,  a  leading  firm  of 
Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made  for  a  group  of 
sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades,  of  a  uniform 
style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are  all  to  be  of 
red  brick  with  white  trimmings.  There  will  be  two 
quadrangles,  one  residential,  consisting  of  eight 
dormitories,  a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium, 
and  one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the  science  hall, 
and  the  industrial  building.  Of  the  plant,  four  build- 
ings, the  academic  building,  two  dormitories  and  the 
refectory,  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege. A  third  dormitory  was  erected  in  1908,  a  fourth 
in  1910,  and  a  fifth  in  1912. 

By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the  college  owns 
the  old  homestead.  Sweet  Briar  House,  a  spacious 
building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with  the  hand- 
some old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Williams. 
The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors,  guest  rooms, 
and  the  offices  of  the  administrative  ofiScers. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  are  four  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry,  a 
cold-storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 
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DORMITORIES 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  so  that  two  girls 
occupy  one  room.  There  are  some  suites,  where  two 
girls  have  three  rooms;  and  there  are  some  single 
rooms.  Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  rooms  for 
social  gatherings. 

ACADEMIC  BUILDING 
The  academic  building  contains  large  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 

LIBRARY 

A  large  room  in  the  academic  building  is  used  as 
a  library  and  reading  room.  The  reference  books 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  curriculum  are  in  the 
library,  and  the  leading  periodicals  and  several  of 
the  leading  newspapers  are  regularly  kept  on  file. 

ASSEMBLY    HALL 

As  a  temporary  assembly  hall  until  the  chapel 
provided  for  in  the  plans  can  be  built,  the  college 
uses  a  large  hall  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  This  hall 
will  seat  four  hundred  persons. 

GYMNASIUM 

As  in  the  case  of  the  assembly  hall,  a  temporary 
gynmasium  is  provided  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 


CAMPUS 

The  college  campus,  consisting  of  about  three  thou- 
sand acres,  gives  every  opportunity  for  out-of-door  life 
and  exercise.  There  is  a  lake  where  students  enjoy 
boating  and  swimming  in  fall  and  spring,  and  skating 
in  winter.  There  is  an  athletic  field  containing  a 
hockey  field,  basket-ball  courts  and  tennis  courts.  Rid- 
ing, driving,  and  cross-country  walking  are  particular- 
ly enjoyable  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus  and 
surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  country. 

FARM 
Part  of  the  campus  is  given  up  to  the  farm  and 
dairy  which  supply  the  college  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk  and  cream. 

HEALTH 

A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  training  and 
wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and  has  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  physical  examinations  upon  entering 
the  college  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  morning.  Attendance 
is  required  at  the  daily  and  Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all  places 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 
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All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Lynch- 
burg or  elsewhere,  and  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  chaperonage. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RETURN 
AFTER  HOLIDAYS 

In  case  any  student  will  not  be  at  Sweet  Briar  by 
the  time  specified  for  registration,  she  is  required  to 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
either  by  letter  or  telegram,  explaining  her  absence. 
She  is  not  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  until  she  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  do  so  from  the  Faculty. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse,  the 
Faculty  may  decide  that  a  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  for  the  remainder  of 
the  half-year. 

In  other  cases,  after  considering  excuses,  the 
Faculty  may  allow  students  to  return  within  a  shorter 
time. 

In  cases  of  severe  illness,  or  other  serious  occur- 
rence, students  will  be  permitted  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.    Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 
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In  sending  telegrams,  better  service  is  secured  by- 
using  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.  These  may  be  obtained 
through  any  large  department  store.  Laundry  books 
containing  laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  college. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

SENIORS 

Green,  Elizabeth  Temple Charles    Town,    "West   Virginia. 

Hayes,  Ellen  Van  Valzah Belief onte,  Pennsylvania. 

Maurice,   Ruth New  York  City. 

Munroe,  Abbie  Budd   Quincy,  Florida. 

Patton,    Rebekah   Everett Catlettsburg,    Kentucky. 

Portmann,  Laura Canton,  Ohio. 

Swain,  Alice  Greenleaf East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Washburn,  Henrietta  Mumford Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

JUNIORS 

Evans,    Harriet    MeNair Amherst,  Virginia. 

Grant,    H.    Margaret Oberlin,   Ohio. 

Pennypacker,  Frances  Wheatley Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania. 

Schutte,  Anna  Margaret Lancaster,    Pennsylvania. 

Weisiger,  Louise  Page Richmond,  Virginia. 

SOPHOMORES 

Banister,  Margaret  Sandf ord   Lynchburg,   Virginia. 

Camp,  Antoinette  Gay   Franklin,    Virginia. 

Eckart,  Margaret  Waller Oak  Park,  Illinois, 

Erck,  Clare  Anna   Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Forbush,  Rachel  Byard   Oak  Park,  Hlinois. 

Harrison,   Harriet   Zailey    Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Howison,   Ellen   Moore    Staunton,  Virginia. 

Johnson,    Marjorie    Payne    West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Lydeeker,   Dorothy    Englewood,    New    Jersey. 
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Patton,  Sarah  Felicia    Catlettsburg,  Kentucky. 

Pennypacker,  Mary  Griffin   Pboenixville,   Pennsylvania. 

Prange,   Norma   Bodenstein    Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

Eiissell,  Constance  Mary   New   Britain,    Connecticut. 

Stockdale,    Jean    Frances    Swartbmore,   Pennsylvania. 

Stent,  Rebecca   Montgomery,  Alabama. 

White,  Annie  Mell    Walton,   New   York. 

FRESHMEN 

Abraham,  Sylvia  Faye    Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 

Altsehuler,  Frances   Ilackensack,   New   Jersey. 

Bennett,    Louise    Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

Bissell,  Mary  Elwell  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Bovraian,  Beatrice  Eleanor   Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 

Broughton,  Ruth  Sarah Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Brown,    Lucy    Clay     Richmond,    Virginia. 

Brown,  Anne  Zalinda Camden,  Arkansas. 

Bull,    Helen    Perkins    Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Christie,  Edith   Montclair,    New    Jersey. 

Corry,   Alice   Iloyt    Quincy,  Florida. 

Crump,   Henrietta   Beverley    Richmond,  Virginia. 

Darden,    Martha    Suffolk,  Virginia. 

Dick,  Alice  Mae    Oak  Park,   Illinois. 

Dittenhaver,   Esther    Toledo,    Ohio. 

DuShane,  Marjorie   St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Fry,  Helen  Barr   Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Gibson,   Margaret    Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 

Grammer,   Dorothy    Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Henderson,    Jane    Bellevue,  Virginia. 

Huntley,  Floy  Luzerna    Covington,  Virginia. 

Jones,  Martha  Ellen  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

Kimball,    Louise   Lytle    Pittsburg,   Pennsylvania. 

Krieg,  Constance  Gwynne Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 
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Lloyd,   Eaehel  May    Toledo,   Ohio. 

Mcllravy,  Euth  Alice  Tarrytown,   New  York. 

McKee,    Mariana    Princeton,  Illinois. 

Mitchell,  Frances  Clayton Columbia,  Missouri. 

Munce,   Nancy   Turnbull    Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Palmer,  Elsie  Adelaide   Twin  Branch,  West  Virginia, 

Pfister,   Bertha   S Amherst,  Virginia. 

Pinkerton,  Eleanor  Dawson    Norfolk,   Virginia. 

Purcell,  Dorothy    Alliance,  Ohio. 

Sandmeyer,   Ida  Virginia   Columbus,   Texas. 

Schreier,   Barbara  Lynda    Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

Shirk,   Ida   Eosina    Hanover,  Pennsylvania. 

Sprague,  Louise  Heegaard    Evanston,  Illinois. 

Steele,  Genie  Morgan Columbus,    Mississippi. 

Strachan,   Marguerite  Kirk    Detroit,  Michigan. 

Thorpe,    Helene    Detroit,  Michigan. 

Tyler,  Jane Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Webster,  Marian  Dorothy  Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 

Whitehead,  Mary  Louise Amherst,  Virginia. 

Whittet,  Bessie  Grant   Eichmond,  Virginia. 

Williams,  Jessie  Evans   Boonville,  Missouri. 

SUB-FRESHMEN  AND  IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

Abraham,  Gladys  Mary   Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 

Adams,  Dorothy  Cambridge,   Massachusetts. 

Anderson,  Grace  Lydia   Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Armistead,  Velma  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Bacharach,  Marion    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 

Baker,  Clara  Belle   Springfield,  Illinois. 

Barber,  Julia New  York  City. 

Barber,  Mary New  York  City. 

Battey,   Alice  Lowther    Savannah,  Georgia. 

Bauer,   Anna   Marie    Portsmouth,   Ohio. 
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Bfc  avers,   Jessie   Beatrice    Grafton,  West  Virginia. 

Bertrand,   Dorothy    Richmond,  Texas. 

Beveridge,  Anna  Harwood Richmond,    Virginia. 

Bilhuber,  Gertrude   Maywood,  New  Jersey. 

Birkhoff,   Gertrude    Chicago,    Illinois. 

Bolinger,  Elizabeth  Summer Waco,  Texas. 

Bomann,   Ruth   Marian    Plainfield,   New   Jersey. 

Bridgeforth,  Bertha  Lee Kenbridge,  Virginia. 

Browne,  Helen  Converse Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 

Browne,  Katherine  Warren Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 

Bryan,  Cora  Louise Houston,   Texas. 

Burns,  Bertha  Helena Hinsdale,  Hlinois. 

Burns,  Susan  Kathryne Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

Burton,  Nenetta  Wiess   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Busey,   Hester  MacClanahan    Lynchburg,    Virginia. 

Cann,  Florence  Barnard   Savannah,  Georgia. 

Cansler,   Sarah   McCorkle    Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

Carothers,  Jane  Wells   Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Carrington,  Leila Anniston,  Alabama. 

Carroll,  Cornelia  Dotterer Clarksdale,  Mississippi. 

Chapin,  Florence  Lyle   Richmond,  Virginia. 

Cohen,  Dorothea  Barbara  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Cotton,   Virginia    Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Cox,    Margery    Melrose    HigUands,    Massachu- 
setts. 

Davis,  Mary  Elizabeth    Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Deutsch,  Dorothy  Alys    Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dillard,  Mary  Hardina   Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Dixon,   Jessie   Dale    Savannah,    Georgia. 

Doremus,   Cornelia   Morrison    Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Downing,  Marie  Romaine  Middleport,  Ohio. 
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Driver,  Sarah  lone  Memphis,   Tennessee. 

Duke,    Helen    Risdon    Charlottesville,   Virginia. 

Easley,  Martha  Storrs Bhiefiehl,  West  Virginia. 

Eberle,   Eleanor   Virginia    Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Effinger,    Katherine   Taylor    Staunton,  Virginia. 

Eilert,  Marie  Arlyn    Chicago,   Illinois. 

Emmert,  11.  Virginia   Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Eubank,    Helen    Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Fearrington,  Faith    Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Feder,  Rosalia  Belle   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Ferris,   Fanita    Galesburg,   Illinois. 

Finley,  Dorcas  McNeill   Centralia,  Illinois. 

FitzHugh,   Janetta    University    of   Virginia. 

Foster,    May    Ridgewood,    New   Jersey. 

Friedman,  Julie  Virginia Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gibson,  Elise  Sill Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

Gill,  Brice New  York  City. 

Goodall,  Gilliam  E Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Grammer,  Mary  Page Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Gregg,   Rachel  Peck    Hackensack,    New    Jersey. 

Guggenheimer,  Cilia  Virginia Lynchburg,    Virginia. 

Guggenheimer,  Daisy  Isabel Lynchburg,    Virginia. 

Gwathmey,  Mary  Potter  Langhorne.  .N^orfolk,  Virginia. 
Gwathmey,  Mary  Tayloe Nashville,   Tennessee. 

Haf ner,  Eugenia   Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Haile,  Olive  Evelyn   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Harvey,  Ruth    Markle,  Indiana. 

Hawkins,  Gabrielle   Thomasville,    Georgia. 

Heaton,  Jessie  R Louisville,   Kentucky. 

Herd,   Mary   Alethea    Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Heurtley,    Katharine    Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Hiltebrant,  Mildred  B Kingston,  New  York. 
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Hobbs,   Helen  Coke    Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Hodge,  Dorothy Paris,  Illinois. 

Hodges,  Hortense  Valette Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Hopper,   Elizabeth   Jay    Mobile,   Alabama. 

Howell,   Ruth   Elizabeth    New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 

Johnson,  Ruth  H San  Marcos,  Texas. 

Johnston,  Jessie  Kilgore   Tyrone,   Pennsylvania. 

Jones,   Marie  Sterling    Richmond,    Vii'ginia. 

Jones,  Miriam  Lee   Albany,  Georgia. 

Keith,  Sarah    Beaumont,  Texas. 

Keithley,   Florence    Houston,   Texas. 

Kelly,  Cecilia  May   Lewes,  Delaware. 

Kemerer,    M.    Hildred    Toronto,   Canada. 

Kile,  Mary  Charlotte   Paris,   Illinois. 

Kirker,  Juliette  Belle Ripley,   Ohio. 

Klein,  Marie  Lena   Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Kunkle,  Margaret   Greensburg,    Pennsylvania. 

Landers,  Ruth  Gushing    Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Lazenby,    Virginia    Wakefield    Waco,  Texas. 

Leake,   Beverly   Armistead    Birmingham,   Alabama. 

LeIIardy,  Julia    Savannah,    Georgia. 

Lewis,    Frances    Eliot    Denton,   Texas. 

Logan,  Kathleen  Martha Paris,  Illinois. 

McCallum,  Mary  Katherine   Austin,    Texas. 

McCluer,   Margaret   Virginia    Bon  Air,  Virginia. 

McEwan,    Martha   Virginia    Whippany,   New   Jersey. 

Markle,   Mabel  Agnes    Akron,  Ohio. 

Martin,  Mary  Rebecca   Kingston,    New   York. 

Massie,  Helen  Louise   Austin,  Texas. 

Mayfield,  Cornelia  Elizabeth Van  Vleck,  Texas. 
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Milholland,   Irene    Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Miller,    Virginia    Austin,  Texas. 

Milne,    Stirling    Cleveland,    Tennessee. 

Mixon,  Mary   Frances    Marianna,   Arkansas, 

Moore,  Donna  Randolph    New   York   City. 

More,  Charlotte  A Walton,    New    York. 

Moss,  Eppie  Parkerson Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

Myers,   Frances    Stuart    Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Nebenzahl,  Esther  Rose Far  Rockaway,  New  York. 

Newman,    Elysabeth     Chicago,  Illinois. 

Northcott,  Mary  Amizetta Huntington,   West  Virginia. 

O  'Bannon,  Carolyn  Martitia   Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Olney,    Henrietta    Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Owen,    Bergetta    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Patterson,  Julia  Meade Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Peterson,  Irma  Winifred    Chicago,  Illinois. 

Phillips,  Louise  New  York  City. 

Piper,    Gertrude    Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Randolph,  Lester  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Reardon,  Martha  Marie Midland,   Michigan. 

Eeeker,   Margaret    Indianapolis,    Indiana. 

Redmund,  Helen  Dorothy   Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rickard,  Elizabeth  D Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Roberts,  Esther  Hurlbut   Oak   Park,    Illinois. 

Roberts,    Hazel    Elaine    Albany,   New   York. 

Rodes,    Mary    Danville,    Kentucky. 

Saul,  Gladys  Florence    Richmond,  Virginia. 

Schafer,  Adah  Annette   Carrollton,  Illinois. 

Sehlemmer,  Dorothy   Austin,  Texas. 

Schummers,  Gladys  Elizabeth Fairport,   New  York. 

Scott,  Julia  Baxter  Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

Sebring,  Eva  Louise Sebring,   Ohio. 
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Shenehon,  Clare  Mary  Constance  . . .  .Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Skillern,    Inez    Boise,   Idaho. 

Smythe,   Sadie  Lois    Greenville,  Mississippi. 

Spady,  Maria  Ann  Jarvis   Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

Spahr,  Elizabeth  Fine   Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Stanford,  Elizabeth  Louise Washington,  D.  C. 

Starling,  Clarissa  May  Sanf ord,   Florida. 

Steves,  Edna  Margaret    San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Stiles,    Marina     Thrall,   Texas. 

Storey,  Hildegarde   Houston,  Texas. 

Tayloe,  Elizabeth    Washington,  North  Carolina. 

Theiss,  Ruth   Akron,    Ohio. 

Thomas,   Ria   Binford    Roanoke,   Virginia. 

Thompson,   Berenice   Melyn    Springfield,   Ohio. 

Thompson,    Minette    Houston,   Texas. 

Tinipson,  Vera  Hartwell  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Tucker,  Henrietta  Preston    Lexington,    Virginia. 

Tutwiler,   Mary   Emilie    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

Valentine,  Martha  Chamberlayne  ....  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Varner,    Mary    Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Waite,  Mildred  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Ward,  Elizabeth Aberdeen,    South    Dakota. 

Watkins,  Ruth Minden,  Louisiana. 

Wayman,  Pearl Emporia,  Kansas. 

Wheelwright,  Esther Buckhead  Springs,  Virginia. 

White,  Eudalia  Glenn   East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Wilcox,   Dorothy    Austin,  Texas. 

Williams,   Helen    Downman    Richmond,  Virginia. 

Williams,  Sue  Clark  Boonville,  Missouri. 

Wilson,   Sarah   Rogan    Birmingham,   Alabama. 

Wortham,  Clara  Root  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Zeehandelaar,  Lois   Los  Angeles,  California. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1915 
January  25th  to  30th — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  1st — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  12th  to  22d — Spring  recess. 
May  31st — Sixth  annual  commencement. 
College  closes  June  1st  at  6:00  p.  m. 

September  22d — Opening  of  tenth  college  year. 

November  19th — Founder's  Day. 

December  25th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  17th  to  January  4th,  1916 — Christmas  recess. 

1916 
.January  24th  to  29th — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  3l8t — Opening  of  second  smester, 
March  17th  to  27th — Spring  recess. 
June  5th — Seventh  annual  commencement. 

College  closes  June  6th  at  6  p.  m. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Eev.  a.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mb.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,    Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,    Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev,  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington.    Va. 

Rev.  CARL  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

PhUudelphia,  Fa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,    Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Port.vmovth,   Va. 

Mr.   FERGUS   REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,   Va. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  and 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

VIRGIL  LAURENS  JONES 

A,  B.,  University  of  Korth  Caroliuu;  P)i.  JJ.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

THOMAS  DEANE  LEWIS 
Graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  of  the  Episcopal 

Theological   Seminary   of   Virginia 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other   German   and   American   Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;  student  and  teacher 

in  the  New  York   School  of  Art;    pupil  of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Woman's  Colleee  of  Baltimore;  A.  M.,  Cornell  Univereity 

Associate  Professor  of  History 


NORA  BLANDING  FRASER 

A.   B.,   (Cornell   University 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin 

RUTH  B.  ROWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

LOUISA  STONE  STEVENSON 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ALBERT  M.  C.  McMASTER 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS 

A.   B.   and   A.   M.,   Vassar   College 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Latin 

CAROLINE   HILL   CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  French 

AILEEN  WARD 

A.  B.,  HoUins  College;  student  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the 

University  of   Gottingen 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

MARTHA  WALLER  ROBERTSON 

Pupil  of  Schehlmann  and  Sherwood  in  America,  and  of 

Rudolph  Ganz  and  Frank  La  Forge  in  Berlin 

Instructor  in  Piano 

CHARLOTTE  KENDALL  HULL 

Graduate  of  Chicago  Musical  College;   pupil  of  Viardot  in 

Paris  and  of  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violin 
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CLAUDINE  HUTTER 

Pupil  of  Miss  Young  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  of  Teichmiiller  in 

Leipzig    for    two    years 

Instructor  in  Piano 

MARY   E.   CHANEY 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Domestic  Science 

CARA   GASCOIGNE 

Graduate  of  Mme.  Bergman   Osterberg's  Physical  Training 

College,   Dartford,   Kent,   England 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

VIRGINIA  G.  ESTILL 

Graduate  of  Columbia  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  and  pupil  of 

H.  Howard  Brown,  of  New  York 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

FRANCES  HADLEY 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Instructor  in  English 

BLANCHE  PRENEZ 

Graduate  of  the  Sorbonne;  Student  at  Oxford  University 

Instructor  in  French 

EMMA  LIARDET 

Graduate  of  Ecole  Superieure  de  Jeunes  Filles, 

Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Instructor  in  French 

NANNIE  TIMBERLAKE 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

Instructor  in  Latin 

WILLIAM  BLAND  DEW 

Treasurer   and   Business   Manager 

FANNIE  T.  CARROLL 
Swperintendent  of  the  Housekeeping  Department 

MARION  LATIMER  PEELE 
Secretary  to  the  President 

JESSIE  BROWN 
Librarian 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Executive  Committee — Miss  Benedict,  Miss  Fraser,  Dr.  Harley, 
Miss  Howland,  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Lewis,  Miss  McLaws,  Mr. 
McMaster,  Miss  Patteson,  Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Stevenson,  Miss 
Young. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Entertainments — Dr.  Jones,  Miss 
Sparrow,  Miss  Young. 

Committee  on  the  Library — Miss  Bartlett,  Miss  Fraser, 
Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Morenus. 

Committee  on  Student  Fublications — Dr,  Jones,  Miss  Hadley, 
Miss  S])arrow. 

Committee  on  AtJdeiics — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Gascoigne. 

Committee  on  Student  Organizations — Miss  Benedict,  Miss 
Ballou,  Miss  Chaney,  Miss  Crawford,  Miss  Estill,  Miss  Gas- 
coigne.  Miss  Hadley,  Miss  Howland,  Miss  Hotter,  Miss  McLaws, 
Miss  Morenus,  Miss  Liardet,  Miss  Prenez,  Miss  Stevenson,  Miss 
Ward,  Miss  Wilson. 
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LOCATION 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Washington 
(see  map,  page  76). 

FOUNDATION 

The  college  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Indiana 
Fletcher  Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900.  It 
was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  under  the  control  of  a  self-per- 
petuating Board  of  Directors.  It  was  founded  as  a 
non-sectarian  institution.  The  first  session  opened  in 
September,  1906,  and  the  first  degrees  were  awarded 
in  June,  1910. 


CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  provides  for  a  four  years'  college 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  This  course 
presupposes  four  years  of  high  school  work  of  regu- 
lar college  preparatory  grade. 

A  preparatory  department  is  maintained  at  Sweet 
Briar.  Announcements  concerning  this  department, 
are  made  in  a  separate  circular  which  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  college. 
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ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  offer 
work  amounting  to  fifteen  units*  as  follows  : 

I.  Prescribed. 

English,  three  units; 
History,  one  unit; 
Mathematics,  three  units ; 
Latin,  four  units; 
Second  language,  two  units. 

French  or 

German. 

II.  Elective. 

The  remaining  two  units  may  be  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  any  of  the  three  following  plans.  Notice 
that  one  unit  of  French  or  German  is  not  accepted. 
If  French  or  German  is  offered,  not  less  than  two 
units  must  be  offered.  Where  a  third  year  of  either 
language  is  offered,  the  one  unit  will  be  accepted. 

Plan  1 

French  or  |  . 

>( third  year  work)     — one  unit. 
German      ) 

History  or 

Chemistry  or( 

Physics  or 

Botany 

Plan  2 

German  orl 


— one  unit. 


„        ,         / — two  units. 
French 


'A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
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Plan  3 
History  or      ^ 
Chemistry  or  (     ^^^  ^^.^^ 

''  I      (only  one  unit  of  one  subject.) 

Botany  / 

Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  if  conditioned  in 
more  than  two  subjects. 

In  detail  the  requirements  are : 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1915-19 

(a.)  Reaping  and  Practice — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelli- 
gent reading  and  to -develop  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture, by  giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of 
its  best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  care- 
fully, but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon 
details  that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose 
and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books 
provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following 
groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group 
I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
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in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.     The  J^neid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  JEncid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from 
any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory:  Morte 
d' Arthur  (about  100  pages)  ;  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Part  I;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to 
Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe:  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Part  I;  Goldsmith :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Frances  Burney  (Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott: 
any  one  of  the  novels ;  Jane  Austen :  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  ]Maria  Edgeworth :  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The 
Absentee;  Dickens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray : 
any  one  of  the  novels ;  George  Eliot :  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  Mrs.  Gaskell :  Cranford;  Kingsley :  Westward 
Ho!  or  Hereii'ard  the  Wake;  Reade :  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth;  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown's  School-days;  Stevenson:  any  one  of  the 
novels  which  are  out  of  copyright;  Cooper:  any  one 
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of  the  novels ;  Poe :  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne :  any 
one  of  the  novels  Avhich  are  out  of  copj^right;  a  col- 
lection of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selec- 
tions from  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (about  200 
pages)  ;  Boswell:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson 
(about  200  pages);  Franklin:  Autobiography;  Irv- 
ing: Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200 
pages),  or  the  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey :  Life  of 
Nelso7i;  Lamb:  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages);  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages)  ;  Thackeray:  Lectures 
on  Sivift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humor- 
ists; Macaulay :  one  of  the  following  essays :  Lord 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arhlay;  Trevelyan:  Se- 
lections from  the  Life  of  Macaiday  (about  200  pages)  ; 
Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150 
pages)  ;  Dana:  Tivo  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln: 
Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  letter  to  Horace  Gree- 
ley, together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lin- 
coln ;  Parkman :  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau :  Wal- 
den;  Lowell:  Selected.  Essays  (about  150  pages); 
Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Stev- 
enson :  An  Inland.  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey ; 
Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Ser- 
mons, including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural 
Knoivledge,  A  Liberal  Education,   and  A   Piece   of 
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Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  col- 
lection of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Co^vper,  and  Bums; 
Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B)  ;  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope:  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish Ballads,  as,  for  example,  Rohin  Hood  ballads,  The 
Battle  of  Otterhurn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
and  Berwick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection. from  later  ballads;  Coleridge:  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  Christahel,  and  Kuhla  Khan;  Byron:  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  III,  or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon;  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay :  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of 
Nasehy,  The  Armada,  Ivry ;  Tennyson:  The  Princess, 
or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and,  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Riel,  PheidAppides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  "De  Gustihus — /'  The  Pied  Piper,  Instans 
Tyrannus;  Arnold :  Sohrah  and  Rustum  and  The  For- 
saken Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and 
Whittier.  ,g 


(b.)  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student 's  earlier  reading,  with  greater 
stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allu- 
sions. The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in 
four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be 
made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare :  Julius  G(Bsar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton :  L  'Allegro,  II  Pense- 
roso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson:  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  "Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treas- 
ury (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke:  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copyright 
and  Lincoln:  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington: 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with 
a  selection  from  Burns 's  Poems;  Macaulay:  Life  of 
Johnson;  Emerson :  Essay  on  Manners. 

HISTORY  (1  or  2  Units) 

Prescribed  Point. 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student 
must  present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and    Roman    history.      A    short    introductory 
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study  of  the  most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well 
as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  An- 
drew's History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  His- 
tory; to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabu- 
lary to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works 
intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  training  in 
the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  expected, 
also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

Elective  Point. 

A  candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  these  three  sub- 
jects as  a  second  point  in  history  (see  pages  12-13), 
provided  that  one  of  the  points  be  ancient  history, 
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and  that  both  points  be  taken  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  preparatory  work. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 
(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expres- 
sions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  common 
factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  pro- 
portion; linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers ;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 
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(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

For  the  present  either  the  new  requirements  or 
the  old  may  be  offered.  The  new  requirements  are 
preferred. 

New  Requirements. 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Cgesar,  Gallic  War',  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the 
Manilian  Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline;  Virgil, 
^neid,  I-VI.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above 
should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors  and 
works.  Caesar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
(Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Virgil 
(Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Mneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered 
by  all  candidates:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  ^neid,  I,  II,  and 
either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that 
the  student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular 
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inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight 
reading  and  to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Requirements. 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

C^SAR. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  four- 
teenth Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 
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Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi 
eulty  than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenopiion. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (2  or  3  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  P^ench  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life 
or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and 
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to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar 
as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles,  and  pronouns ;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions; the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  gram- 
mar, but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read 
(the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  A  well  graded 
reader  for  beginners ;  Bruno,  le  Tour  de  la  France; 
Corapayre  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Conies  hleus;  Malot, 
Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  his- 
torical or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 
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3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  some- 
times written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of 
sentences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet, 
le  Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy, 
VAhbe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrickon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 
or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary 
course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400 
to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion 
to  be  in  the  dramatic  form ;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writ- 
ing from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  les 
Oberle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colomha;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  laSeigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Amerique. 
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GERMAN  (2  or  3  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No,  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate, 
if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  abilitv  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose, 
help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  construc- 
tions, to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences 
taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based 
upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer 
questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  as  defined 
below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as 
belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the 
simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but 
also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 
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5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  gradu- 
ated texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sen- 
tences selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher 
giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from 
memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  After  one 
of  the  many  Readers  especially  prepared  for  begin- 
ners, Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das 
Peterle  von  Nurnherg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of 
Baumbach's  short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  trans- 
lation into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes 
orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of 
short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to 
use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  cor- 
rectly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

*  Suitable   texts   for   the   second   year   are :      Ger- 

stacker's    Germelshausen;    Eichendorff's    Aus    dem 

Lehen   eines   Taugenichts;   Wildenbruch 's   Das   edle 

Blut;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Seidel's  Leberecht 

HUhnchen;   Fulda's    Unter   vier   Augen;    Benedix's 

Lustspiele  (anyone). 

*During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put 
into  German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English, 
paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in  German ;  to  answer 
any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms 
and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and 
explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a 
passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text 
previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes 
in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ; 
also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
finitive and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach's,  W.  Raabe's,  Novellen  or  Erzdhlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalist  en; 
Heine's  Harzreise. 

*During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  Aveekly  should  be  de- 
voted to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exer- 
cise being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be 
well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certi- 
fying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.t 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

tin  Document  No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session ,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No.  62  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already  re- 
ferred to. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

When  advanced  standing  is  asked  for,  request  for  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  through 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  this  standing 
is  asked.  Full  credits  will  not  be  given  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  semester's  work.  No  student 
will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  less  than  one  year 
of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work.  Application  for  admission  on  certi- 
ficate should  be  made  to  the  President,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory course  offered  by  the  school,  and  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  student  who  wishes  to  enter. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
showing  the  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  subject;  (3)  a  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

ilooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen 
line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a 
student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with 
a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for 
any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue 
after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To  this 
end  a  form  of  the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been 
adopted. 
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The  curriculum  offers  six  courses:  A,  English; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and  Physics; 
F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSE    A 
(English) 

O 

COURSE    B 
(Modern  LanguaijeS) 

3 
O 

COURSE   0 
(Ancient    Languages) 

o 

FRESHMAN 

English    I 
History    I 
Latin    I 

French  II  or  III  ) 
or                     >■ 
German  II  or  III  ) 
Biology   I  or    ) 
Chemistry    I     ) 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

FRESHMAN 

English    I 
History    I 
Latin    I 

French  II  or  III  ) 
or                     \ 
German  II  or  III  ) 
Biology   I   or\_ 
Chemistry    I  / 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

FRESHMAN 

English   I 
History    I 
Latin  "l 

French  II  or  III  1 
or                    > 
German  II  or  III  ' 
Biology   I  or  ) 
Chemistry    I  ) 

J 
3 
3 

i 

3 

SOPHOMORE 

English    II 
History    II 
French  III  or  IV 

or                     ) 
German  III  or  IV  f 
Latin  II  or              ) 
German    I    or   II  "j 

or                     I, 
French  I  or  II  or  ( 
Greek  I  or  II         / 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMOEB 

English    II 

Latin    II 

French  III  or  IV  ) 

or                      > 
German  III  or  IV  ) 
German  I  or  II     ) 

or                     >■ 
French  I  or  II       ) 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
9 

SOPHOMOEB 

English    II 
Latin    II 

French  III  or  IV  ) 
or                       > 
German  III  or  IV  ) 
Greek   I  or  II 
Elective 

JUNIOR 

English 

Any    Language 

Elective 

3 
3 
9 

JUNIOR 

French    IV   or   V ) 
or                     \ 

German  IV  or  V  ) 

German  II  or  III  ) 
or                       [ 

French  II  or  III  ) 

Elective 

JUNIOR 

Latin 
Greek 
Elective 

3 

3 
9 

SSNIOB 

English 

Any    Language 

Elective 

3 
3 
9 

SENIOR 

rerS.t*"'f(«'d-) 

&cr  "'h^-i-) 

Elective 

3 

3 

9 

SENIOR 

Latin    (adv.) 
Greek    (adv.) 
Elective 

3 
i 
9 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-70. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Con. 


COURSE    D 
(History    and     Eco- 
nomics) 

3 
O 

COURSE    E 

(Mathematics     and 

Physics ) 

u 
3 
O 

COURSE    F 
(/Science) 

■ 
hi 

o 

FRESHMAN 

English    I 
History    I 
Mathematics   I  or  "> 
Latin    I                        / 
French  11  or  III  / 

or 
German  II  or  III  ) 
Biolosy    I   or  > 
Chemistry    I  1 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

FRESHMAN 

English    I 
History    I 
Mathematics    I 
French  II  or  III  ) 
or                    V 
German  II  or  III  ) 
Biology    I   or\, 
Chemistry    1  / 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

FRESHMAN 

English    I 
History    I 
Mathematics    I 
French  II  or  III  ) 

or 
German  II  or  III  . 
Biology    I   or     > 
Chemistry    I      ) 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English    II 
History    II 
French  III  or  IV  ) 
or                       >• 
German  III  or  IV  ) 
Any    Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English    II 
Mathematics  III 
Phvsics    I   or   II 
French  III  or  IV  ) 
or                        \ 
German  III  or  IV  ) 
Elective 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

SOPHOMORE 

English    II 
French  III  or  IV  ) 
or                        \ 
German  III  or  IV  N 
BiologylV  orll  or  ) 
Chemistry   II   and  r 
III                        ) 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

JUNIOR 

History  or      ? 
Economics      ) 
Any    Language 
Elective 

3 

3 
9 

JUNIOR 

Mathematics   or  ) 
Physics                   ) 
A  ny    Language 
Elective 

3 

3 
9 

JUNIOR 

Biology  or  ) 
Chemistry    > 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

3 

3 
9 

SXNIOB 

History  or      \ 
Economics       / 
Any    Language 
Elective 

3 
3 
9 

SENIOR 

Physics  or      ) 
Mathematics  S 
Any    Language 
Elective 

3 

3 
9 

SENIOR 

Biology  or  ) 
Chemistry    5 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

3 

3 
9 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-70. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Presiuent  Benedict 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy.  Angell's  Psychology  is  used  as 
a  text,  and  collateral  reading  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  course  in  the  works  of  James,  Ladd,  Sully, 
Kiilpe,  Stout,  Murray,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a  solution 
of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical  ethical  theo- 
ries. Dewey  &  Tufts'  Ethics  is  used  as  a  text,  and 
reading  is  required  from  the  works  of  Martineau, 
Sidgwick,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks  and 
going  through  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

IV.  History    op    Modern     Philosophy.       This 

course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  III,  which  is  a 

prerequisite. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

ENGLISH 

Peofessob  Jones 
Miss  Hadley 

I.  Composition  and  Literature.  In  this  course 
instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
English  composition  and  in  the  history  of  English 
literature,  along  with  assigned  reading  of  prose  and 
poetry  illustrating  its  development.  A  text-book  of 
English  literature  is  used,  frequent  themes  are  as- 
signed, and  individual  conferences  are  held. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  English  Literature  op  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Classical 
AND  Early  Romantic  Schools.  Lectures;  required 
reading;  written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

(h)  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Romantic 
Poets.    Lectures;  required  reading;  written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

Both  (a)  and  (b)  are  required  of  all  sophomores. 

III.  (a)  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Shakespeare.  Lectures;  required 
reading;  written  reports  on  assigned  subjects. 
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(&)  NoN  -  Dramatic  Literature  from 
Spenser  to  Milton,  Inclusive.  Lectures;  written 
reports  and  reviews. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV.  (a)  English  Literature  from  the  Begin- 
ning TO  THE  Norman  Conquest.  The  work  of  this 
course  includes  the  study  of  a  text-book  on  Early 
English  Literature,  and  the  translation  of  selections 
from  Bright 's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Beowulf. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(b)  English  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1400,  with  Special  Emphasis  on 
THE  Work  op  Chaucer.  Reading  of  selected  texts; 
written  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  Semester.  Senior 
elective. 

V.  Advanced  Composition.  The  work  includes 
considerable  practice  in  composition,  chiefly  of  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  types,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  English  versification. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking  Course 
A  and  have  had  English  I  or  its  equivalent. 

VI.  (a)  The  English  Novel.  The  class  will  be- 
come acquainted,  by  means  of  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  with  the  development  of  the  novel  in  Eng- 
land from  Richardson  to  Stevenson. 
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Three  hours  a  week.    First  Semeszer. 

(h)  American  Literature.  Literary  history 
of  America  in  outline ;  critical  study  of  selected 
authors. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  taking  Course 
A  and  have  had  English  I  or  its  equivalent. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Lewis 

I,  The  Origin  and  History  op  the  Hebrew  Peo- 
ple TO  THE  MaCCABEAN  PeRIOD. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  divine  revelation,  as  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
life,  manners,  and  thought  of  the  people,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study,  later,  of  Hebrew  literature. 

First  Semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

II.  New  Testament  History,  from  Maccabean 
Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

A  study  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  that  age,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Gentile 
world  to  whom  the  Apostles  preached  Christianity. 
Preparatory  to  Course  IV. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 
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III.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  theii 
date,  authorship,  outline  analysis,  and  special  message 
of  each.  The  development  of  religious  thought  ia 
traced  through  the  literature,  studied  chronologically. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

IV.  The  Literature  op  the  New  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  includ- 
ing the  date,  authorship,  outline,  and  contribution  to 
religious  thought,  of  each. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

V.  The  Life  and  Teaching  op  Christ. 

A  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  its  message  to  modern  life. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  Comparative  Religion. 

A  study  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  of  the  world, 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with  T 
and  VI. 

FRENCH 

Professor  McMasteb 

I.  Elementary  Course.  Eraser  and  Squair,  Frencll 
Grammar ;  Frangois,  Introductory  French  Prose  Com- 
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position;  David,  Chez  Nous;  Compayre,  Yvan  Gall; 
Labiche  et  Martin,  le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon; 
Daudet,  la  Belle-Nivernaise ;  Lavisse,  Uistoire  de 
France.     Resumes.     Dictation  and  memorizing. 

Four  hours  a  iveek.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IT.  Intermediate  Course.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar;  Francois,  Advanced  French  Com- 
position; Matzke,  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation; 
Augier,  le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Coppee,  le  Luthier 
de  Cremone  and  le  Tresor;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques; 
Merimee,  Colomba;  Hugo,  les  Miserables;  Taine, 
I'Ancien  Regime;  Weill,  French  Newspaper  Reader; 
Buffum,  French  Short  Stories ;  Bowen,  French  Lyrics. 
Resumes.    Dictation  and  memorizing. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language.  Sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  G,  D,  E,  F. 

Ill,  General  Course.  Introductory  to  the  more 
advanced  courses  in  literature.  In  connection  with  a 
review  of  syntax  and  composition  such  selections  from 
modern  authors  as  the  following  are  read:  Hugo, 
Eernani;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  la 
Princesse  lointaine;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  oil  Von 
s'enniiie;  Richepin,  le  Flibustier;  Maeterlinck, 
I'Oiseau  hleu;  Hugo,  les  Travailleurs  de  la  mer; 
Balzac,  le  Pere  Goriot;  Loti,  Ramuntcho ;  Bazin,  le  BIS 
qui  leve;  Lamartine,  Meditations  poetiques;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Sept  causeries  du  lundi;  Michelet,  Histoire 
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de  France.  Abry,  Audic  et  Crouzet,  Histoire  illustree 
de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Required 
in  the  sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units 
of  French  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Junior 
or  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IV.  French  Liter atttre  op  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  During  the  first  semester  the  drama  is 
studied  and  some  fifteen  representative  plays  from 
Corneille,  Rotrou,  Racine,  and  Moliere  are  read.  Dur- 
ing the  second  semester  the  history  of  seventeenth- 
century  literature  is  studied,  and  selections  are  read 
from  Descartes,  Pascal,  la  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  la 
Bruyere,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
la  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  Fenelon.  Abry,  Audic  et 
Crouzet,  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Junior  or 
senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

V.  French  Literature  op  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  work  in  this  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
history  of  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  the 
reading  of  the  following :  Plays  by  Voltaire,  Regnard, 
Lesage,  Marivaux,  and  Beaumarchais ;  novels  by 
Lesage,  Marivaux,  Prevost,  Rousseau,  and  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre;  selections  from  Massillon,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.     Abry, 
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Audic  et  Crouzet,  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litterature 
frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

*VI.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
During  the  first  semester  the  novel  is  studied,  and 
works  of  the  following  authors  are  read:  Chateaubri- 
and, Madame  de  Stael,  Hugo,  Sand,  Dumas,  Balzac, 
Stendhal,  Merimee,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  and 
Loti.  In  the  second  semester  the  literary  movements 
of  the  century  are  taken  up,  special  emphasis  being 
laid  in  successsive  years  on  one  of  the  following 
genres:  drama,  poetry,  and  criticism. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

*VII.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.      Senior  elective. 

GERMAN 
Miss  Ward 

I.  Bagster  and  Collins 's  German  Grammar; 
Wenckebach's  Glilck  Auf;  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die 
Kirche;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schiller's  Tungfrau  von 
Orleans;  Freytag's  Karl  der  Grosse  and  Aus  dem 
Khsterlehen;  Pope's  German  Composition. 

•Not  given  in  1914-15. 
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Three  liours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D, 
E,F. 

III.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold :  to  give  stu- 
dents facility  in  reading  German  classics  and  to  de- 
velop in  them  an  appreciation  of  German  literature. 

Reading:  "Wenckebach's  Meisterwerke  des  MitteU 
alters;  Goethe's  Meisterwerke;  Bernhardt 's  Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte ;  Whitney  and  Stroebe's  Advanc- 
ed German  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
Germa7i  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Required 
in  the  sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units 
of  German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Junior 
and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IV.  Study  of  German  Literature  continued. 
The  Romantic  Movement,  Drama  and  Novel  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.     Original  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Senior 
elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

y.     Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  chief  currents  in  German  literaturt 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

VI.  Intensive  study  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Mod- 
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ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 
Miss  Fbaser. 

LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Terence, 
Phormio;  Rome  and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith;  Horace, 
selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from 
Ovid,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Catullus.  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  C. 

HI.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Andria;  Lucre- 
tius's  De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of  Latin 
Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  IV.    Given  in  1915-16. 

IV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial;  Tacitus 's 
Annals;  Capes 's  Early  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  III.  Ill  or  IV  is  required  in  junior 
year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior  and  senior  elect- 
ives. 

*V.  Sight  Translation;  SaUust's  Jugurthine  War; 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
and  senior  electives. 


*l4ot  given  this  year. 
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VI.  Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  elective. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Sparrow. 

I.  General  European  History. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  mediagval 
empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  op  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  art,  letters,  science  and 
discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reaction. 

Lectures  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  of  literature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  science, 
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and  of  conscience,  will  be  given  in  this  course  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

III.  History  op  the  United  States  prom  1787  to 
THE  Present  Day. 

A  study  of  the  making  and  development  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  shaped 
party  government,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

TV.  European  History  —  19th  Century  and 
Apter. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding 
of  present  day  conditions  and  problems.  It  takes  up 
first,  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
science,  economic  and  political  ideas.  It  covers  the 
industrial  and  political  development  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century;  and  includes  a  study  of 
socialism,  emigration  and  colonial  acquisition  and 
government. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III.  It  is  given 
in  1914-15. 

V.     Economics. 

(a)     Elements  of  Economics. 

This  course  deals  with  general  economic  theory, 
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and  aims  to  give  some  training  in  economic  reasoning. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

(fc)     Economic  Institutions. 

The  organization  of  modern  industry  is  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  money,  credit,  labor  unions, 
tariff,  corporations,  and  trusts. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Patteson. 
Miss  Morenus. 

I.  (a)     Solid  and   Spherical   Geometry. 
(&)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Required 
in  freshman  work  of  Courses  D,  E  and  F. 

Note — Those  w^ho  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  may, 
with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department,  sub- 
stitute II  for  I  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed 
a  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  III  instead 
of  I  (a)  and  (b).  College  credit  for  either  I  (a)  or 
I  (6)  is  given  only  on  examination. 

II.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  the  ele- 
mentary treatment  of  permutations  and  combinations, 
undetermined  co-efficients,  the  elementary  treatment 
of  infinite  series,  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  theory  of  logarithms,  deter- 
minants and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations, 
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including  Horner's  method  for  solving  numerical 
equations. 

Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Algebra. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  first  semester. 

III.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

IV.  DiFFERENTLlL  AND  INTEGRAL  CaLCULUS. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VI.  Differential  Equations. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  IV. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VII.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 
Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Miss  Stevenson 
Miss  Chaney 

I.     Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  mare  important  elements  and 
inorganic  compounds.     Reference  is  made  on  all  oc- 
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casions  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical  prob- 
lems, especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as  applied 
in  Courses  I  and  II  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments, which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly, 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent  to 
its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

*II.     Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

*III.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 

*Not  given  in  1914-1915. 
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in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  involved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

IV,     Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds, 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VII. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective. 

V,  Organic  Preparations. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  IV,  Some  of 
the  more  complex  reactions  of  organic  chemistry  are 
studied  through  the  appropriate  laboratory  prepara- 
tions. 

One  class  period  per  week.  Laboratory  work,  seven 
hours  per  week.     First  semester. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 

Junior  and  senior  elective 

VI.  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  three  hours  per  week.     Second  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

•VII.    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  have 
met  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  general 
chemistry.    After  reviewing  the  fundamental  theories 
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of  the  science,  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  will  be 
studied. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss  Howland 
Miss  Ballou 

I.  General  Biology. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  general  principles  and 
fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to  train  her  to 
keen  observation,  accurate  investigation,  and  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Lectures  and  text-books  present  questions  of 
biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology,  evolution,  and 
heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general  characters 
and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 

Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as 
a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  library 
and  field  work,  six  hours.     One  year. 

II.  Biological  Technique. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 
work  in  biology,  and  for  prospective  teachers  of 
biology.     It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
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of  collection,  culture,  preservation  and  preparation 
of  material  needed  for  courses  in  biology. 
Laboratory  course,  eight  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

III.     Historical  Biology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  thought  and  development  of  biologic 
sciences  from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I,  except  by  special  arrange- 
ment. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  main 
phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  upon  selected  representatives.  The  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Animal  Histology. 

Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Zoology  I,  or  Botany  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of 
animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  designed  for  pros- 
pective medical  students.  Some  practice  in  the  his- 
tological preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours.  Lecture,  one  hour.  One 
semester. 
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IIT.     Embryology. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  II  or  IV. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
embryological  development  of  several  invertebrate 
types,  as  well  as  the  frog,  chick  and  rabbit. 

BOTANY 

I.  General  Botany. 

Biology  I  is  a  prerequisite  except  hy  special  ar- 
rangement. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  cryptogams. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  selected 
representatives  of  the  main  groups.  The  lectures 
present  a  comparative  study  of  their  morphology, 
reproduction  and  evolution. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Zoolosry  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Plant  Ecology. 
Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Botany  I. 

This  course  will  present  the  relationships  of  plant 
groups,  and  the  various  factors  which  influence  their 
distribution. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Professor  Harley. 

I.     Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
This  includes  the  study  of : 

Nutrition  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
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The  care  of  the  body  and  first  aid  in  sickness  and 
accident. 

House  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  lighting, 
plumbing  and  disposal  of  waste. 

Municipal  sanitation,  including  water  supplies, 
sewage  disposal,  transmissible  diseases,  eugenics  and 
child  nurture. 

Government  departments  of  hygiene. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  and 
junior  elective. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss  Chaney 

I.  Food. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  foods  on  the  basis 
of  the  food  principles.  It  takes  up  their  production, 
manufacture,  adulterations,  costs,  care  in  the  home, 
and  nutritive  value. 

The  laboratory  work  is  closely  connected  with  the 
lectures.  It  includes  the  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties and  the  biological  relations  of  the  food  princi- 
ples; their  application  in  the  preparation  of  foods; 
the  planning  of  dietaries  and  the  serving  of  meals. 

Three  periods  a  week,  lectures. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I,  or  its 
equivalent.    Sophomore  elective. 

II.  The  Chemistry  op  Foods  and  Physiology  of 
Nutrition. 

This  course  includes :  first,  a  review  of  the  chemical 
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properties  and  reactions  of  the  important  classes  of 
food-stuffs  as  chemical  individuals ;  second,  a  study  of 
digestive  juices  and  their  action  on  foods;  third,  the 
absorption  of  food  stuffs ;  fourth,  the  function  of  each 
class  of  foods  in  nutrition;  fifth,  the  effect  of  heat  on 
foods;  sixth,  the  study  of  balanced  diets  in  terms  of 
chemical  units  and  of  common  food-stuffs ;  seventh,  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  lecture  work. 

Prerequisites,  entrance  credit  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
I,  IV,  Biology  I. 

Three  hours  a  week,  lectures.  Six  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  work.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Young  Miss  Hull 

Miss  Crawford  Miss   Hutter 

Miss  Eobertson  miss  Estill 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.     Theory  of  Music. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  notation, 
rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elementary  harmony  and 
analysis.     Ear  training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Will  count  towards 
the  B.  A.  degree  as  a  sophomore  elective.  Open  to 
special  students  of  college  grade. 
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II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  cadencies,  dis- 
sonances, sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  chords,  modulation. 

Tivo  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  all  who 
have  completed  Course  I.  Will  count  towards  the 
B.  A.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to 
special  students  of  college  grade. 

III.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  coi> 
nection  of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of 
non-harmonic  tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part 
writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.     Open  io 
special  students  of  college  grade. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

*V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

•Not  given  in  1914-1915. 
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VI.     History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homoph- 
ony,  transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special  stu- 
dents of  college  grade. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

Collegiate  Course  in  Interpretative  Pianoforte 
Playing. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  unless 
she  has  satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do  this 
she  must  be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the 
musical  content,  the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach, 
Haydn  Sonata  in  D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and 
such  pieces  as,  Schubert  "Moments  Musicaux"  op. 
94,  No.  2,  or  Impromptu  op.  142  in  A  flat,  together 
with  correct  treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedalling; 
also  in  passage  work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes 
to  100.  The  student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at 
sight.  Equivalents  of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may 
be  offered  with  the  approval  of  the  Director, 

I.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  tech- 
nically work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
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and  will  include :  Bach  Three-part  Inventions,  sonatas 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  smaller  composi- 
tions of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  modern  composers, 
some  concerto  work  as  well  as  technique  and  studies 
adapted  to  individual  needs. 

In  supplementary  class  work  the  student  will  study 
musical  acoustics,  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments, 
ear  training. 

No  credit  will  he  given  for  this  course  unless  taken 
in  connection  with  theoretical  Courses  I  or  III.  Sopho- 
more elective.  Open  to  special  students  of  college 
grade.     Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

II.  The  course  for  the  second  year  will  include  a 
study  of  the  suites  of  Bach  and  Handel,  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
selections  from  the  Romantic  and  Modern  schools  of 
composition.  Co-related  work  in  technique,  analysis 
of  compositions. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year  if  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  theoretical  course  II. 

III.  In  the  third  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of 
Bach  will  be  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Cho- 
pin, Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions 
of  the  modern  Russian  and  French  schools,  study  of 
musical  forms. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year  if  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  theoretical  course  VI. 

Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modem 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
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and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the  im- 
portance of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recognized, 
the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  student 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music  and  to 
impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of  the  best 
literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(&)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin. 

The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic  grading 
of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos 
and  ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modem  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  hava 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briai 
orchestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  oi 
the  music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  ol 
repute. 
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ART 

HISTORICAL  COURSES 

Miss  McLaws 

I.  Outline  Course  in  the  History  of  Art. 

This  course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  ex- 
pression, to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals, 
activities,  and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization.  It  also  gives  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on 
modern  life.  It  studies  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance and  Modern  Art. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective. 

II.  History  of  Painting. 

A  critical  study  of  the  technique,  subjects,  compo- 
sition and  historical  relations  of  the  great  painters  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, England  and  the  United  States. 

Three  hour's  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  I. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

IV.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing   and   sketching   in   pencil,    charcoal   and 

color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

V.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
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is  developed  by  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 

VI.  Interior  Decoration, 

(a)     The  Theory  of  Harmony  in  Color. 

(6)     Furnishings  and  Finishings. 

(c)  Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 
This  section  of  the  course  deals  with  the  finishing 
of  interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  walls,  the  selection  and  placing  of  furni- 
ture and  rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures, with  their  frames,  all  bric-a-brac  and  other 
material  connected  with  house  furnishing, 

VII.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Lectures  and  concerts  for  the  year  1914-15  are  as 
follows : 

LECTURERS 

Professor  Louis  A.  Loiseaux. 
Judge  Charles  F.  Moore. 
Lady  Gregory. 
Mr.  Edward  Avis. 
Professor  John  Dewey. 
Dr.  Hugh  Black. 

ARTISTS  ON  THE  CONCERT  COURSE 
Madame  Germaine  Schnitzer. 
Miss  Ethel  Gushing  Gardner. 
Mr.  Cecil  Davis. 
Mr.  Horatio  Connell. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
Institute. 

Charges  made  to  all  students,  whatever  course  is 
taken. 

Board,  room,  laundry      $300.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Lecture  and  church  dues   10.00 

Infirmary  fee    10.00 

Contingent   fee    5.00 

Extra  charges 

For  single  room  or  share  in  suite  of  rooms 50.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,   or   domestic   science    10.00 

Diploma     5.00 

Art   75.00 

Music,  piano,  tuition  from  Director   125.00 

"            "            "           "       Instructor 90.00 

' '        use  of  piano  for  practice   15.00 

' '        vocal     90.00 

"        use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice   10.00 

' '        violin      90.00 

'  *        use  of  room  for  violin  practice  5.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  is  payable  at  entrance.  One-half  of 
the  extra  charges  for  the  year  is  also  due  at  entrance 
when  such  extra  charges  are  incurred.  The  remainder 
is  due  February  first,  at  which  time  a  bill  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for 
entrance.  This  will  be  credited  on  the  student's 
account  for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited 
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by  the  student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given 
before  August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  ap- 
plication is  made. 

The  charge  stated  above  covering  laundry  allows 
eighteen  pieces  weekly.  Laundry  beyond  this  amount 
is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

The  charge  stated  above  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings, and  two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra 
nursing  is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  con- 
tagious illness  where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the 
cost  of  the  nurse  and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to 
the  student.  In  case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for 
a  total  length  of  time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even 
though  any  one  visit  is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra 
time  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

The  contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  is  a  deposit  from 
which  charges  against  the  student  for  damage  to 
rooms,  library  fines,  etc.,  is  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  remainder  being  returned. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Guests  who  take  meals  or  remain  over  night  at  the 
college  are  charged  for. 

Board  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day  or  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  is  charged  for  students  and  all  other 
persons  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the  Christ- 
mas or  spring  recess. 

Books  and  stationery  are  obtained  from  the 
Students'  Book  Shop.  Bills  for  these  must  be  settled 
directly  with  this  shop,  and  not  through  the  college. 
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Students  must  deposit  $15.00  for  the  first  semester 
and  $5.00  for  the  second  to  cover  the  cost  of  books 
only.  The  balance  will  be  returned  in  June.  No 
hooks  will  be  ordered  for  those  who  have  not  made 
this  deposit.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Students'  Book  Shop. 

DEDUCTIONS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  sums  paid  for 
tuition  except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  of  any  kind  will  be  made  unless  the 
absence  of  the  student,  or  delay  in  arriving,  is  for 
reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
college.  In  cases  of  students  withdrawing  at  Christ- 
mas, no  deductions  will  be  made  unless  special  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  when  the  students  are  en- 
tered. 

Where  a  student  enters  more  than  one  month  after 
the  beginning  of  a  semester,  or  is  withdrawn  more 
than  one  month  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  a  deduc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  per  month  will  be 
made  from  the  charge  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of 
eight  dollars  per  month  from  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  The  deduc- 
tion is  reckoned  from  the  time  when  formal  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given. 

A  deduction  from  the  charge  for  tuition  in  music 
will  also  be  made  when  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
President  a  student  takes  music  for  a  time  less  than 
one  semester.  In  no  case,  however,  will  the  amount 
of  this  deduction  be  more  than  one  half  the  charge 
for  the  semester. 
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EQUIPMENT 


BUILDINGS 


The  college  buildings  proper  are  a  part  of  a  plan 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are 
all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings.  There  will 
be  two  quadrangles,  one  residential,  consisting  of  eight 
dormitories,  a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium, 
and  one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the  science  hall, 
and  the  industrial  building.  Of  the  plant,  four  build- 
ings, the  academic  building,  two  dormitories  and  the 
refectory,  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege. A  third  dormitory  was  erected  in  1908,  a  fourth 
in  1910,  and  a  fifth  in  1912. 

By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the  college  owns 
the  old  homestead,  Sweet  Briar  House,  a  spacious 
building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with  the  hand- 
some old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Williams. 
The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors,  guest  rooms, 
and  the  offices  of  the  administrative  officers. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  are  four  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry,  a 
cold-storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 
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DOBMITOBIES 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  so  that  two  girls 
occupy  one  room.  There  are  some  single  rooms.  Each 
dormitory  has  its  reception  rooms  for  social  gather- 
ings. 

ACADEMIC  BUILDING 

The  academic  building  contains  large  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 

LIBBABY 

A  large  room  in  the  academic  building  is  used  as 
a  library  and  reading  room.  The  reference  books 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  curriculum  are  in  the 
library,  and  the  leading  periodicals  and  several  of 
the  leading  newspapers  are  regularly  kept  on  file, 

ASSEMBLY  HALL 

As  a  temporary  assembly  hall  until  the  chapel 
provided  for  in  the  plans  can  be  built,  the  college 
uses  a  large  hall  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  This  hall 
will  seat  four  hundred  persons, 

GYMNASIUM 

As  in  the  case  of  the  assembly  hall,  a  temporary 
gymnasium  is  provided  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 
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CAMPUS 

The  college  campus,  consisting  of  about  three  thou- 
sand acres,  gives  every  opportunity  for  out-of-door  life 
and  exercise.  There  is  a  lake  where  students  enjoy 
boating  and  swimming  in  fall  and  spring,  and  skating 
in  winter.  There  is  an  athletic  field  containing  a 
hockey  field,  basket-ball  courts  and  tennis  courts.  Rid- 
ing, driving,  and  cross-country  walking  are  particular- 
ly enjoyable  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus  and 
surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  country. 

FARM 

Part  of  the  campus  is  given  up  to  the  farm  and 
dairy  which  supply  the  college  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk  and  cream. 

HEALTH 

A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  training  and 
wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and  has  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  physical  examinations  upon  entering 
the  college  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

"TV'hile  not  sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  morning.  Attendance 
is  required  at  the  daily  and  Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all  places 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 
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All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Lynch- 
burg or  elsewhere,  and  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  chaperonage. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RETURN  AFTER 
HOLIDAYS 

In  case  any  student  will  not  be  at  Sweet  Briar  by 
the  time  specified  for  registration,  she  is  required  to 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
either  by  letter  or  telegram,  explaining  her  absence. 
She  is  not  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  until  she  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  do  so  from  the  Faculty. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse,  the 
Faculty  may  decide  that  a  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  for  the  remainder  of 
the  half-year. 

In  other  cases,  after  considering  excuses,  the 
Faculty  may  allow  students  to  return  within  a  shorter 
time. 

In  cases  of  severe  illness,  or  other  serious  occur- 
rence, students  will  be  permitted  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 
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All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.  These  may  be  obtained 
through  any  large  department  store.  Laundry  books 
containing  laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  college. 

An  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  comes 
to  the  College  on  an  appointed  day  before  Christmas 
vacation,  spring  vacation  and  the  end  of  the  session 
to  sell  tickets  to  any  point.  Students  who  have  made 
application  to  the  Treasurer  may  secure  from  this 
agent  tickets  and  Pullman  reservations  to  any  point. 
Trunks  may  also  be  checked  direct  from  the  College 
on  the  above  occasions.  Students  may  at  any  time 
secure  from  the  Treasurer  information  as  to  the  price 
of  tickets,  and  the  best  routes  and  trains  for  any 
point. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

SENIORS    >  S|  I  -J 

Erck,  Clare  Anna  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania- 
Evans,  Harriet  McNair   Amherst,  Virginia. 

Grant,  H.  Margaret   Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Pennypacker,    Frances    Wheatley    .  .  .Phoenixville,   Pennsylvania. 

Schutte,  Anna  Margaret   Lancaster,    Pennsylvania. 

Weisiger,  Louise  Page Richmond,  Virginia. 

JUNIORS 

Banister,  Margaret  Sanford Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Camp,  Antoinette  Gay   Franklin,  Virginia. 

Howison,  Ellen  Moore   Staunton,    Virginia. 

Patton,    Sarah    Felicia    Catlettsburg,  Kentucky. 

Pennypacker,  Mary  Griffin   Phoenixville,    Pennsylvania. 

Kussell,  Constance  Mary   New   Britain,   Connecticut. 

Stockdale,  Jean  Frances   Swarthmore,   Pennsylvania. 

Stout,    Rebecca    Montgomery,  Alabama. 

SOPHOMORES 

Abraham,  Sylvia  Faye  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 

Bennett,    Louise    Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

Bissell,  Mary  Elwell  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Brown,  Anne  Zalinda  Camden,   Arkansas. 

Bull,  Helen  Perkins   Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Christie,    Edith    Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Crump,  Henrietta  Beverley Richmond,  Virginia. 

Darden,    Martha    Suffolk,  Virginia. 

Gibson,   Margaret    Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 

Huntley,    Floy    Luzerna    Covington,  Virginia. 

Lloyd,   Rachel   May    Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mcllravy,  Ruth  Alice Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Munce,   Nancy   TurnbuU    Charleston,   West  Virginia. 

Pf ister.  Bertha  S Amherst,   Virginia. 

Sandmeyer,    Virginia    Columbus,   Texas. 

Steele,  Genie  Morgan   Columbus,  Mississippi. 

Watkins,  Ruth    Minden,  Louisiana. 

Whitehead,  Mary  Louise   Amherst,   Virginia. 

Whittet,  Bessie  Grant   Richmond,  Virginia.        n.^ 
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FRESHMEN 

Allen,    Dorothy    Birmingham,   Alabama. 

Barber,  Julia   New  York  City. 

Barkalow,   Vivienne    Denver,  Colorado. 

Bowers,    Iloe    Kirklin,  Indiana. 

Boettcher,  Ruth  Carla   Schulenburg,   Texas. 

Brown,  Priscilla  DeNise    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Burch,  Imogene   Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Carroll,    Cornelia   Dotterer    Clarksdale,   Mississippi. 

Case,  Louise   East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Chapin,  Florence  Lyle   Richmond,  Virginia. 

Davis,  Fannie  Gwathmey Richmond,  Virginia. 

Day,  Dorothy  E Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Eaglesfield,    Virginia    Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

Elliott,  Amy  L Indianapolis,    Indiana. 

Farrar,    Helen    Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Fletcher,  Helen    Sharon,   Pennsylvania. 

Gristock,   Dorothy   S Collegeville,    Pennsylvania. 

Hill,    Marian    San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Kintzing,  E.  Gertrude   Hanover,   Pennsylvania. 

Kirker,  Juliette  Belle    Ripley,  Ohio. 

Lowman,    Elizabeth    Lowman,  New  York. 

MacBain,  Grace  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

McCluer,   Margaret   Virginia    Bon  Air,  Virginia. 

McDonald,  Mary  MacClellan    Detroit,  Michigan. 

McVey,   Margaret    Richmond,  Virginia. 

Macdonough,    Marjorie    Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

Madson,    Elizabeth     Neenah,  Wisconsin. 

Marshall,  Ann  Catherine   Rock  Island,   Illinois. 

Martin,  Marianne  Read   Norfolk,  Virginia. 

More,   Charlotte  A Walton,  New  York. 

Morgenroth,   Elsa    Anderson,  Indiana. 

Owen,  Ellen    Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Plain,   Ruth    Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pratt,  Jane  C Highland,   New   York. 

Reed,  Mary  S New  York  City. 

Russell,  Julie   New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

Saunders,   Elizabeth    Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Seaver,  Charlotte  de  Beaumont   ....  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SoUitt,  G.  Elanette  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sinsel,    Alma    Boise,  Idaho. 

Skillern,  Inez   Boise,  Idaho. 

Smith,    Eleanor   Eamsey    Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Tinley,   Elsie    Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Tomb,  Ethel  E Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Whitehead,  Martha  Virginia    Altoona,   Pennsylvania. 

Wild,  Frances    Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

Williams,  Virginia  Louise Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Wilson,    Elizabeth    Lexington,  Missouri. 

Workum,  Hannah  E Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Beavers,  Jessie  Beatrice   Grafton,  West  Virginia. 

Bertrand,   Dorothy    Eichmond,  Texas. 

Curdts,  Mildred   Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Curtis,   Esther    Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Davenport,  Martha   Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Doremus,   Cornelia  Morrison    Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Erwin,    Sarah    Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Forbush,   Edith    Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Forbush,  Eachel  Byard   Oak  Park,  lUinois. 

Hines,  Anne  Louise   Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Jones,  Louise  P Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Jones,   Martha  Ellen   Frankfort,  Indiana. 

Purcell,   Dorothy    AUiance,  Ohio. 

Simonds,  Mary  Ehett  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Sauters,  Lois  Elizabeth   Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Spahr,  Elizabeth  Fine   Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Thornburg,    Marion    South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Towle,  Virginia  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Weer,   Lucile    Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

Wyman,   Elizabeth    Birmingham,   Alabama. 

Young,  Frances   Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


^i 
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SUB-FRESHMEN 

Allison,   Mary  Bertha    Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Armstrong,  Mary  Martha   Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Barber,  Mary   New  York,  New  York. 

Bauer,  Marie  Anna    Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Beeson,   Helen    Frederick,  Maryland. 

Beveridge,  Anna    Richmond,  Virginia. 

Birkhoff,   Gertrude    Chicago,  Illinois. 

Board,  Dorothy    Evanston,  Illinois. 

Bobb,  Mildred    New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Brown,  Christine   Detroit,  Michigan. 

Browne,    Helen    Washington,  D.  0. 

Burton,  Olive   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Chapa,    Isabel    San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Chase,   Helen    New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

Claiborne,  Jane   Amherst,  Virginia. 

Claiborne,    Nannie     Amherst,  Virginia. 

Cooke,  Julia   Sheflfield,  Alabama. 

Davis,   Elizabeth    Birmingham,  Alabania. 

DeLong,    Mary    Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Dewey,   Lucy    New  York,  New  York. 

Dor6,   Geraldine    Houston,  Texas. 

Duke,    Helen    Charlottesville,    Virginia. 

Dycus,  Avon   Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Emmert,  Virginia   Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Ferris,  Fanita   Galesburg,  Illinois. 

PitzHugh,    Janetta    CharlottesvUle,  Vir^nia. 

Gates,  Mary  Ann Johnstown,   Pennsylvania. 

GroodaU,    Gillian    Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Guggenheimer,    CiUa    Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

HaUe,  Evelyn   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Harper,  Edith    Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Harrison,  Dorothy  Courtois Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Hatton,  Mary  Watts    Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

Haviland,    Lavinia    Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Holihan,    Edna    Pelham,  New  York. 
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Hopper,    Elizabeth    Mobile,  Alabama. 

Jones,  Miriam  Lee   Albany,  Georgia. 

Kaufman,  Margaret  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lewis,  Frances  Eliot    Denton,  Texaa. 

Lovell,  Sarah   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

McEwan,   Virginia    Whippany,  New  Jersey. 

McGeorge,  Rebecca   Wilmington,  Delaware. 

McNulty,    Mildred    Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Mason,  Helen  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Mayfield,   Cornelia   Elizabeth    Bay  City,  Texas. 

Mitchell,   Helen    Columbia,  Missouri. 

Molly,   Evelyn    Lebanon,   Pennsylvania. 

Moore,  Donna  Randolph New  York,  New  York. 

Moore,    PaiUine     Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Mountcastle,  Grace   Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Myers,  Frances  Stuart   Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Nelson,   Clara  King    Staunton,  Virginia. 

Neville,  Willie  Sledge  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Owen,  Bergetta   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Page,    Elizabeth    Aberdeen,   North   Carolina. 

Piper,  Gertrude    Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Rea,   Genevieve    Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Rea,  Martha  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Redmund,   Helen  Dorothy   Chicago,  Hlinois. 

Richardson,    Mathilde    Belmar,  New  Jersey. 

Robertson,  Frances    Washington,  D.  C. 

Schmidt,  Margaret    Elm  Grove,  West  Virginia. 

Schmidt,   Mildred    Washington,   D.   C. 

Smythe,  Mildred    Beaumont,  Texas. 

Smythe,  Sara  Ruth  Memphis,   Tennessee. 

Spafford,    Harrietta     Tampa,  Florida. 

Spencer,  Mary    Danville,  Virginia. 

Staehlin,    Pauline    Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Staley,    Eleanor     Breathedsville,   Maryland. 

Steves,  Edna  Margaret   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Stiles,  Marina    Thrall,  Texas. 

Storey,  Hildegarde    Houston,  Texas. 

Strobhar,   Helen    Savannah,  Georgia. 

Sykes,  Dorothy  Wayne    Aberdeen,  Mississippi. 

Taylor,  Helen  Hinge   Tyler,  Texas. 
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Thompson,  Jennie  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Tonsmeire,  Catherine    Mobile,  Alabama. 

Tress,    Inez     Ottawa,   Illinois. 

Turman,  Almeria  Sykes  Tampa,  Florida. 

Turpin,    Frances    Macon,  Georgia. 

Tutwiler,  Mary  Emilie  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Valentine,   Ann    Richmond,  Virginia. 

Valentine,    Martha    Richmond,  Virginia. 

Wales,  Catherine  Alcorn   Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Waite,   Marguerite    Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Ward,  Elizabeth    Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

Wilson,   Susan    Belton,  Missouri. 

Woodard,  Elizabeth    Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Woodbridge,   Laura    Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1916 
January  24th  to  29th — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  31st — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  17th  to  27th — Spring  recess. 
June  5th — Seventh  annual  commencement. 
College  closes  June  6th  at  6:00  p.  m. 

September  20th — Opening  of  the  eleventh  college  year. 

November  17th — Founder's  Day. 

November  30th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  20th  to  January  6th,   1917 — Christmas  recess. 

1917 
January  22nd  to  27th — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  29th — Opening  of  the  second  semester. 
March  16th  to  26th — Spring  recess. 
June  4th — Eighth  annual  commencement. 
College  closes  June  5th  at  6:00  p.  m. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Rev.  a.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Presidkni 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mb.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committbb 

Lyndiburfi,    Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington,   Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,   Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,    Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington,    Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,    Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,   Va. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,    Va. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A,  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph,  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  and 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

THOMAS  DEANE  LEWIS 
Graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  of  the  Epicopal 

Theological   Seminary  of   Virginia 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other   German   and   American   Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore ;  student  and  teacher 

in  the  New   York   School  of  Art;    pupil  of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

NORA  BLANDING  ERASER 

A.   B.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin 


RUTH  B.  ROWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

ALBERT  M.  C.  McMASTEB 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

CLEMENT  TYSON  GOODE 
A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

JULIA  PEACHY  HARRISON 

A.  B.,  Richmond  College;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS 

A.   B.   and   A.   M.,   A'^assar  College 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Latin 

CAROLINE    HILL   (CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

ALANETTE  RARTT-ETT 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  French 

AILEEN  WARD 

A.  B.,  Hollins  College;  student  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the 

University  of   Gottingen 

Instructor  iri  Modern  Languages 

CHARLOTTE   KENDALL  HULL 

Graduate  of  Chicago  Musical  College;   Pupil  of  Viardot   in 

Paris  and  of  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violin 

CLAUDINE  HUTTER 

Pupil  of  Miss  Young  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  of  Teichmiiller  in 

Leipzig    for    two    years 

Instructor  in  Piano 

MARY   E.  CHANEY 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Domestic  Science 
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CARA  GASCOIGNE 

Graduate   of  Mme.   Bergman   Osterberg's   Physical   Training 

College,   Dartford,   Kent,   England 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

FRANCES  HADLEY 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Instnictor  in  English 

JANET  THOMSON 

Pupil  of  Foley  in  Cincinnati 

Instructor  in  Music 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 

Treasurer  and   Business  Manager 

FANNIE  T.  CARROLL 
Superintendent  of  the  Housekeeping  Department 

MARION  LATIMER  PEELE 
Secretary  to  the  President 

JESSIE  BROWN 
Librarian 


LOCATION 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Washington 
(see  map,  page  76). 

FOUNDATION 

The  college  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Indiana 
Fletcher  Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900.  It 
was  chartered  in  Februar}^,  1901,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  under  the  control  of  a  self-per- 
petuating Board  of  Directors.  It  was  founded  as  a 
non-sectarian  institution.  The  first  session  opened  in 
September,  1906,  and  the  first  degrees  were  awarded 
in  June,  1910. 


CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  provides  for  a  four  years'  coUege 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  This  course 
presupposes  four  years  of  high  school  work  of  regu- 
lar college  preparatory  grade. 

A  preparatory  department.  Sweet  Briar  Academy, 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  college.  An- 
nouncements concerning  this  department  are  mad« 
in  a  separate  circular  which  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary. 
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ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  must  offer  work  amounting  to  fifteen 
units*  as  specified  below.  The  admission  require- 
ments are  the  same  whether  regular  or  special  courses 
will  be  taken, 

I.  Prescribed. 

English,  three  units; 
History,  one  unit; 
Mathematics,  three  units ; 
Latin,  four  units; 
Second  language,  two  units. 

French  or 

German. 

II.  Elective. 

The  remaining  two  units  may  be  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  any  of  the  three  following  plans.  Notice 
that  one  unit  of  French  or  German  is  not  accepted. 
If  French  or  German  is  offered,  not  less  than  two 
units  must  be  offered.  Where  a  third  year  of  either 
language  is  offered,  the  one  unit  will  be  accepted. 
Plan  1 

French  or  )  ^  ,  .    , 

>  (third  year  work)     — one  unit. 
German       I 

History  or 

Chemistry  or| 

Physics  or 

Botany 

Plan  2 

German  or) 

_        ,         > — two  units. 

French       ) 

*A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
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— one  unit. 


Plan  3 
History  or      \ 

t-t 


Chemistry  or  ^^^^  ^^.^^ 

Physics 

Botany 


^   ^  I      (only  one  unit  of  one  subject.) 


Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  if  conditioned  in 
more  than  two  subjects. 

In  detail  the  requirements  are: 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1915-19 

(a.)  Reading  and  Practice — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelli- 
gent reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture, by  giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of 
its  best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  care- 
fully, but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon 
details  that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose 
and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books 
provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following 
groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group 
I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
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in  Genesis,  Exodtis,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.    The  ^neid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  JEneid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from 
any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory:  Morte 
d' Arthur  (about  100  pages)  ;  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Part  I;  Swift:  Gtilliver's  Travels  (voyages  to 
Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe:  Rohinson  Cru- 
soe, Part  I;  Goldsmith:  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Frances  Bumey  (Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott: 
any  one  of  the  novels ;  Jane  Austen :  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  Maria  Edgeworth :  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The 
Absentee;  Dickens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray  : 
any  one  of  the  novels;  George  Eliot:  any  one  of  the 
novels;  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford;  Kingsley:  Westward 
Ho!  or  Hereward  the  Wake;  Reade :  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth;  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown's  School-days;  Stevenson:  any  one  of  the 
novels  which  are  out  of  copyright;  Cooper:  any  one 
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ol  the  novels;  Poe:  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne:  any 
one  of  the  novels  which  are  out  of  copyright;  a  col- 
lection of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selec- 
tions from  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (about  200 
pages)  ;  Bos  well :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson 
(about  200  pages);  Franklin:  Autobiography;  Irv- 
ing: Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200 
pages),  or  the  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey:  Life  of 
Nelson;  Lamb:  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages);  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages)  ;  Thackeray:  Lectures 
on  Sii'ift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humor- 
ists; Maeaulay:  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arhlay;  Trevelyan:  Se- 
lections from  the  Life  of  Maeaulay  (about  200  pages)  ; 
Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150 
pages)  ;  Dana:  Two  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln: 
Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  letter  to  Horace  Gree- 
ley, together  v/ith  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lin- 
coln; Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau:  Wal- 
den;  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages); 
Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Stev- 
enson: An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Huxley :  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Ser- 
mons, including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A   Piece  of 
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Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De 
Quince}',  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  col- 
lection of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series):  Boolcs  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Dry  den,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Book  77, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B)  ;  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope:  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish Ballads,  as,  for  example,  RoMn  Hood  ballads.  The 
Battle  of  Otterhurn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
and  Berwick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads ;  Coleridge :  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  Christahel,  and  Kuhla  Khan;  Byron:  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  III,  or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon;  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay :  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of 
Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson :  The  Princess, 
or  Gareth  and  Lynctte,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning :  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  Neius  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Ricl,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  "De  Gustihus — /'  The  Pied  Piper,  Instant 
Tyrannus;  Arnold :  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  Th6  For- 
saken Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  amd 
Whittier.  25 


(b.)  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student 's  earlier  reading,  with  greater 
stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allu- 
sions. The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in 
four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be 
made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare:  Julius  CcBsar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Pense- 
roso,  and  either  Comvs  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson:  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treas- 
ury (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke :  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copyright 
and  Lincoln :  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington : 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with 
a  selection  from  Burns 's  Poems;  Macaulay:  Life  of 
Johnson;  Emerson :  Essay  on  Manners. 

HISTORY  (1  or  2  Units) 

Prescribed  Point. 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student 
must  present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and   Koman    history.      A   short   introductory 
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study  of  the  most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  weU 
as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  An 
drew's  History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  His- 
tory; to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabu- 
lary to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works 
intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  training  in 
the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  expected, 
also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

Elective  Point. 

A  candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  these  three  sub- 
jects as  a  second  point  in  history  (see  pages  12-13), 
provided  that  one  of  the  points  be  ancient  history, 
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and  that  both  points  be  taken  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  preparatory  work. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 
(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expres- 
sions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  common 
factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  pro- 
portion ;  linear  eciuations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  e(iuations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth.  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 
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(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  aud 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

For  the  present  either  the  new  requirements  or 
the  old  may  be  offered.  The  new  requirements  are 
preferred. 

New  Requirements. 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the 
Manilian  Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline ;  Virgil, 
Mneid,  I-VI.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above 
should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors  and 
works.  Cffisar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
{Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  {Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Virgil 
{Bucolics,  Georgics,  aud  Mneid)  and  Ovid  {Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered 
by  all  candidates:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  ^neid,  I,  II,  and 
either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that 
the  student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular 
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inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight 
reading  and  to  regular  w'ork  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Requirements. 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Cassar  and  Cicero. 

CiESAR. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  four- 
teenth Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Mneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 
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Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi 
culty  than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenopuon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attie 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  op  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (2  or  3  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life 
or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and 
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to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar 
as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  sj'^ntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  gram- 
mar, but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read 
(the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  A  well  graded 
reader  for  beginners;  Bruno,  le  Tour  de  la  France; 
Compayre  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaj'e,  Contes  hleus;  Malot, 
SaiLs  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  his- 
torical or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 
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3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  some- 
times written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read, 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, Avith  constant  application  in  the  construction  of 
sentences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet, 
le  Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Ilalevy, 
I'Abhe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 
or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary 
course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400 
to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion 
to  be  in  the  dramatic  form ;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness ;  writ- 
ing from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  les 
Oberle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colomba;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  dc  la  Seigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Amerique. 
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GERMAN  (2  or  3  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  IModern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate, 
if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose, 
help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  construc- 
tions, to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences 
taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based 
upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer 
questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  as  defined 
below. 

During  the  first  j-^ear  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as 
belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the 
simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but 
also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 
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5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  gradu- 
ated texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sen- 
tences selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher 
giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from 
memory  of  sentences  previously  read, 

•Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  After  one 
of  the  many  Readers  especially  prepared  for  begin- 
ners, Meissner's  Aus  meiner  ^Yelt;  Bliithgen's  Das 
Peterle  von  Nilrnherg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of 
Baumbach's  short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  trans- 
lation into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes 
orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of 
short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to 
use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  cor- 
rectly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

•Suitable   texts   for   the   second   year   are:      Ger- 

stacker's    Germelshausen;    Eichendorff's    Aus    dem 

Lehen   eines    Taugenichts;   Wildenbruch's   Das   edld 

Blut;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Seidel's  Leberechi 

Huhnchen;   Fulda's    Vnter   vier   Aiigen;   Benedix's 

Lvstspiele  (anyone). 

*  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put 
into  German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English, 
paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer 
any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  the  usual  forma 
and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and 
explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a 
passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text 
previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes 
in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ; 
also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
finitive and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach's,  "W.  Raabe's,  Novellcn  or  Erzdhlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhehn  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalist  en; 
Heine's  Harzreise. 

•During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  tiiat  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  de- 
voted to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exer- 
cise being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be 
well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certi- 
fying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.t 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

tin  Document  No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Boaril  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session ,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No.  62  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already  re- 
ferred to. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

When  advanced  standing  is  asked  for,  request  for  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  through 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  this  standing 
is  asked.  Full  credits  will  not  be  given  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  semester's  work.  No  student 
will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  less  than  one  year 
of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work.  Application  for  admission  on  certi- 
ficate should  be  made  to  the  President,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory course  offered  by  the  school,  and  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  student  who  wishes  to  enter. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
showing  the  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  subject;  (3)  a  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Rooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen 
line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a 
student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with 
a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for 
any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue 
after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To  this 
end  a  form  of  the  so-called  ''group  system"  has  been 
adopted. 
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The  curriculum  offers  six  courses:  A,  English; 
B,  IModern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and  Physics; 
P,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixt}^  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. 

Students  wishing  to  take  courses  that  do  not  lead 
to  the  degree  are  classed  as  irregular  students.  Such 
students  must  offer  the  same  entrance  credits  as  can- 
didates for  the  degree;  they  are  required  to  take  five 
subjects,  three  of  them  being  other  than  music  or  art. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Goode 
Miss  Hadlet 

I.  Composition  and  Literature.  In  this  course 
insti'uction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
English  composition  along  with  selections  from  litera- 
ture for  purposes  of  instruction  and  example.  A 
text-book  is  used,  frequent  themes  are  assigned,  and 
individual  conferences  are  held. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Classical 
AND  Early  Romantic  Schools.  Lectures,  required 
reading,  critiques. 

Prerequisite :  English  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

( h )  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Romantic 
Poets.    Lectures,  required  reading,  critiques. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

Both  (a)  and  (h)  are  required  of  all  sophomores. 

III.  (a)  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Shakespeare.  Lectures,  required  read- 
ing, recitations  and  reviews. 
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(&)  NoN  -  Dramatic  Literature  prom 
Spenser  to  Milton  Inclusive.  Lectures,  required 
reading,  theses. 

Prerequisite:  English  IL 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV.  (a)  English  Literature  from  the  Begin- 
ning to  toe  Norman  Conquest.  The  work  of  this 
course  includes  the  study  of  a  text-book  on  Early 
English  Literature,  and  tlie  translation  of  selections 
from  Bright 's  Anylo-Saxon  Reader  and  Beowulf. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(6)  English  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1400,  with  Special  Emphasis  on 
the  Work  of  Chaucer,  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
recitations. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  Semester.  Senior 
elective. 

V.  Advanced  Composition.  The  work  includes 
considerable  practice  in  composition,  chiefly  of  the 
expository  and  narrative  types,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  English  versification. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Open  only  to  those  students  tvho  have  manifested  a 
talent  for  writing. 
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V[.  (a)  The  English  Novel.  The  class  will  be- 
come actiuainted,  by  means  of  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  with  the  development  of  the  English  novel 
from  Richardson  to  Stevenson. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  Semester. 

(b)  American  Literature.  Literary  history 
of  America  in  outline;  critical  study  of  selected 
authors. 

Prerequisite:  English  IT. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Lewis 

I,  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peo- 
ple TO  the  Maccabean  Period. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  divine  revelation,  as  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
life,  manners,  and  thought  of  the  people,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study,  later,  of  Hebrew  literature. 

First  Semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

II.  New  Testament  History,  from  Maccabean 
Period  to  the  Close  op  the  Apostolic  Age. 

A  study  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jewish 
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people  of  that  age,  and  a  brief  survev  of  the  Gentile 
world  to  whom  the  Apostles  preached  Christianity. 
Preparatory  to  Course  IV. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

m.     The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  stady  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  theif 
date,  authorship,  outline  analysis,  and  special  message 
of  each.  The  development  of  religious  thought  ia 
traced  through  the  literature,  studied  chronologically. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

TV.     The  Literature  of  the  New  TESTAiiExr. 

A  study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  includ* 
ing  the  date,  authorship,  outline,  and  contribution  td 
religious  thought,  of  each. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  iceek.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

V.  The  Life  axd  Teachdcg  of  Christ. 

A  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  its  message  to  modem  life. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  cmd 
senior  elective. 

VI.  CoilPARATIVE    KeLIGIOX. 

A  study  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  of  the  world, 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with  T 
and  VL 
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FRENCH 

Professor  Mc^klASXEB 

Miss  Baktlett 

I.  Elementary  Course.  In  this  course  emphasis 
is  laid  on  pronunciation  and  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
elements  of  grammar.  Composition,  translation,  sight 
reading,  dictation.  Fraser  and  Squair  A  French 
Gi'ammar. 

Four  hours  a  tceelc.  One  year.  SopJwmore  or  junior 
elcctivcs  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Ixtermedute  Course.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar;  Francois,  Advanced  French  Com- 
position; Matzke,  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation; 
Augier,  le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Coppee,  le  Luthier 
de  Cremone  and  le  Trcsor;  Rostand,  Us  Romanesques; 
Merimee,  Colomba;  Hugo,  Ics  Miscrahlcs;  Tains, 
I'Ancicn  Regime;  "Weill,  French  Newspaper  Reader; 
Buffum,  French  Short  Stories;  Bowen,  French  Lyrics. 
Resumes.    Dictation  and  memorizing. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freslitnan  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language.  Sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

Prerequisite:  French  I,  or  its  equivalent. 

III.  Gen'erai.  CoLTtSE,  In  the  first  semester  of  this 
course  emphasis  is  laid  on  an  intensive  review  of  the 
grammar  and  on  translation  of  passages  from  English 
into  French.     In  the  second  semester  such  hooks  are 
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read  as  will  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of 
French  life  and  literature  up  to  the  end  of  the  classi- 
cal period.  Written  and  oral  reports  in  French.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  working 
knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  French  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  classical  age 
of  France. 

Prerequisite:  French  II,  or  its  equivalent. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IV.  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  A  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  French  classicism. 
The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Moliere,  the  second  semester  to  Descartes,  Pascal,  la 
Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet,  la  Bruyere,  Mme.  de  Sevigne, 
Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  la  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  Fene- 
lon.    Lectures,  written  reports,  and  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisite:  French  III. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
electivcs  in  Courses,  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

V.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  work  in  this  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
history  of  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  the 
reading  of  the  following:  Plays  hy  Voltaire,  Regnard, 
Lesage,  JMarivaux,  and  Beaumarchais;  novels  by 
Lesage,  Marivaux,  Prevost,  Rousseau,  and  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre;  selections  from  ]\Ia.ssillon,  Voltaire, 
Montesfjuieu,  Buffon.  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Abry, 
Audic  et  Crouzet,  Ilistoire  illustree  de  la  litterature 
franqaise. 

Prerequisite:  French  IV. 
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VI.  Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  elective. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Sparrow. 

I.  General  European  History. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  mediaeval 
empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people  as  it  manifested 
itself  in  arts,  letters,  science  and  discover}'.  Second, 
it  covers  the  Reformation  and  the  Reaction. 
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This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  year, 

III.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1787  to 
THE  Present  Day. 

A  study  of  the  making  and  development  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  shaped 
party  government,  and  influenced  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

IV.  European  History  —  IQth  Century  and 
After. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding 
of  present  day  conditions  and  problems.  It  takes  up 
first,  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
science,  economic  and  political  ideas.  It  covers  the 
industrial  and  political  development  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century;  and  includes  a  study  of 
socialism,  emigration  and  colonial  acquisition  and 
government. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III.  It  is  given 
in  1914-15. 

V.  ECONOAIICS, 

(a)     Elements  of  Economics. 

This  course  deals  with  general  economic  theory, 
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and  aims  to  give  some  training  in  economic  reasoning. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

(6)     Economic  Institutions. 

The  organization  of  modern  industry  is  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  money,  credit,  labor  unions, 
tariff,  corporations,  and  trusts. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Patteson. 
Miss  Morenus. 

I.  (a)     Solid  and   Spherical   Geometry. 
(&)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Required 
in  freshman  work  of  Courses  D,  E  and  F. 

Note — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  may, 
with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department,  sub- 
stitute II  for  I  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed 
a  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  III  instead 
of  I  (a)  and  (&).  College  credit  for  either  I  (a)  oi 
I  (&)  is  given  only  on  examination. 

II.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  the  ele^ 
mentary  treatment  of  permutations  and  combinations, 
undetermined  co-efficients,  the  elementary  treatment 
of  infinite  series,  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  theory  of  logarithms,  deter- 
minants and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations, 
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including  Horner's  method  for  solving  numerical 
equations. 

Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Algebra, 

Three  hours  a  iveek  for  first  semester. 

III.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

IV.  DlFFERENTL-VL  AND  INTEGRAL  CaLCULUS. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VI.  Differential  Equations. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  IV. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VII.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 
Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Harrison 
Miss  Chaney 

I.     Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
inorganic  compounds.     Reference  is  made  on  all  oe- 
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casicns  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical  prob- 
lems, especially  those  of  a  douiestie  nature  as  applied 
in  Courses  1  and  II  of  the  department  of  Doinestii) 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments, which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  lectui'e  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  oliservant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly, 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent  to 
its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

*II.    Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  six 
hoiirs  a  week.     First  semester. 

*III.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 

•Not  given  in  1916-1917. 
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in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  involved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds, 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  workf 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VII. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective. 

V.  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  three  hours  per  week.    First  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  Historical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  meant  to  acquaint  the  student  with, 
the  leading  chemists  of  the  past  and  present,  special 
emphasis  being  put  upon  the  contribution  of  each  to 
the  development  of  chemistry. 

Lectures,  three  hours  per  iveek.    Second  Semester. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*VII.    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  have 
met  the  college    entrance    requirements    in    general 

*Not  given  in  1916-1917. 
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II.    The  Chemistry  op  Foods  and  Physiology  of 

Nutrition. 

This  course  includes :  first,  a  review  of  the  chemical 
properties  and  reaction  of  the  food  principles ;  second, 
a  study  of  the  digestive  juices  and  their  action  on 
foods;  third,  the  absorption  of  foods;  fourth,  the 
function  of  the  food  principles  in  nutrition;  and  fifths 
a  study  of  dietetics. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  class  work. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  I  and  IV. 
Three  periods  a  week,  lectures. 
Six  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Young 
Miss  Crawfoed  Miss  Hdtteb 

Miss  Hull  Miss  Thomson 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.    Theory  of  Music. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  notation, 
rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elementary  harmony  and 
analysis.     Ear  training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Will  count  towards 
ike  B.  A.  degree  as  a  sophomore  elective.  Open  to 
special  students. 
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II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  cadencies,  dis- 
sonances, sequences,  non-liar monic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  chords,  modulation. 

Two  hours  a  iveeJc.  One  year.  Open  to  all  who 
have  completed  Course  I.  Will  count  towards  the 
B.  A.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to 
special  students. 

III.  Til  is  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  notation  through  tlie  formation  and  con- 
nection of  chords,  haniioiiization  of  melodies,  use  of 
non-harmonic  tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part 
writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.     Open  to 
special  students. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  tveelc.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
ivho  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

*V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

•Not  given  in  1915-1916. 
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VI.    IIiSTORY  OF  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  early  church  music,  the  poly- 
phonic schools,  rise  of  homophony,  transition  to  mod- 
ern tonality,  and  general  history  to  the  period  of  the 
great  masters. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools 
of  composition,  liistory  of  instruments  and  the  lives 
of  thn  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  tlioir  works. 

Three  hours  a  ivecJc.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special  stu- 
dents. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

Collegiate  Course  in  Interpretative  Pianoforte 
Playing. 

No  student  will  he  admitted  to  this  course  unless 
she  has  satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do  this 
she  must  he  ahle  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the 
musical  content,  the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach, 
Haydn  Sonata  in  D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and 
such  pieces  as,  Schubert  "INIoments  ]\Iusicaux"  op. 
94,  No.  2,  or  Impromptu  op.  142  in  A  flat,  together 
with  coi'rect  treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedalling; 
also  in  passage  work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes 
to  100.  The  student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at 
sight.  E(|uivalents  of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may 
be  offered  with  the  approval  of  the  Director. 

I.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  tech- 
nically work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
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and  will  include :  Bach  Three-part  Inventions,  sonatas 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  smaller  composi- 
tions of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  modern  composers, 
some  ensemble  work  as  well  as  technique  and  studies 
adapted  to  individual  needs. 

In  supplementary  class  work  the  student  will  study 
musical  acoustics,  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments, 
ear  training. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  this  course  unless  taken 
in  connection  with  theoretical  Courses  I  or  III.  Sopho- 
more elective.  Open  to  special  students.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

II.  The  course  for  the  second  year  will  include  a 
study  of  the  suites  of  Bach  and  Handel,  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
selections  from  the  Romantic  and  Modern  schools  of 
composition.  Co-related  work  in  technique,  analysis 
of  compositions. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year  if  taken  in  connec- 
tion ivith  theoretical  course  II. 

III.  In  the  third  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of 
Bach  will  be  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Cho- 
pin, Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions 
of  the  modern  Russian  and  French  schools,  study  of 
musical  forms. 

Two  hours  througltout  the  year  if  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  theoretical  course  VI. 

Pianoforte, 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modem 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
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and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the  im- 
portance of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recognized, 
the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  student 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music  and  to 
impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of  the  best 
literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(6)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin. 

The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic  grading 
of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos 
and  ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modem  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  hav« 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briai 
orchestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 
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ART 

HISTORICAL  COURSES 

Miss  McLavvs 

I.  Outline  Course  in  the  History  op  Art. 

This  course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  ex- 
pression, to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals, 
activities,  and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization.  It  also  gives  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on 
modern  life.  It  studies  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance and  Modern  Art. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective. 

II.  History  of  Painting. 

A  critical  study  of  tlie  technique,  subjects,  compo- 
sition and  historical  relations  of  the  great  painters  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, England  and  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  iceck.  One  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  I. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

IV.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing   and   sketching   in    pencil,   charcoal   and 

color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

V.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
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is  developed  hy  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  Mock-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 

VI.  Interior  Decoration, 

(a)     The  Theory  op  Harmony  in  Color, 
(h)     Furnishings  and  Finishings. 
(c)     Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 
This  section  of  the  course  deals  with  the  finishing 
of  interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  walls,  the  selection  and  placing  of  furni- 
ture and  rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures,  with   their  frames,   all   bric-a-brac  and  other 
material  connected  with  house  furnishing. 

VII.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Lectures  and  concerts  for  the  year  1915-16  are  as 
follows : 

LECTURERS 
Rev.  Joseph  B.  Dunn. 
President  Edwin  M.  Poteat. 
Professor  Alphonso  Smith. 
Mrs.  John  Potts  Brown. 
Dr.  Plugh  J^lack. 
Professor  Adolphe  Cohn. 

ARTISTS  ON  THE  CONCERT  COURSE 

Miss  Ruth  Deyo. 
Madame  Jennj-^  Dufau. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

.Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
[nstitute. 

Charges  made  to  all  students,  whatever  course  is 
taken. 

Board,  room,  laundrj   , $300.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Lecture  and  church  dues  10.00 

Infirmary  fee  10.00 

Contingent  fee 5.00 

Extra  charges 

For  single  room  or  share  in  suite  of  rooms 50.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,  or  domestic  science    10.00 

Diploma    5.00 

Art   75.00 

Music,  piano,  tuition  from  Director  125.00 

"           "           "          "      Instructor 90.00 

' '       use  of  piano  for  practice  15.00 

*'       vocal     90.00 

"       use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice   10.00 

'♦        violin      90.00 

*•       use  of  room  for  violin  practice 5.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  is  payable  at  entrance.  One-half  of 
the  extra  charges  for  the  year  is  also  due  at  entrance 
when  such  extra  charges  are  incurred.  The  remainder 
is  due  February  first,  at  which  time  a  bill  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for 
entrance.  This  will  be  credited  on  the  student's 
account  for  the  first  .half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited 
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by  the  student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given 
before  August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  ap- 
plication is  made. 

The  charge  stated  above  covering  laundry  allows 
eighteen  pieces  weekly.  Laundry  beyond  this  amount 
is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

The  charge  stated  above  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings, and  two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra 
nursing  is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  con- 
tagious illness  where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the 
cost  of  the  nurse  and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to 
the  student.  In  case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for 
a  total  length  of  time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even 
though  any  one  visit  is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra 
time  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

The  contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  is  a  deposit  from 
which  charges  against  the  student  for  damage  to 
rooms,  library  fines,  etc.,  are  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  remainder  being  returned. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Guests  who  take  meals  or  remain  over  night  at  the 
college  are  charged  for. 

Board  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day  or  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  is  charged  for  students  and  all  other 
persons  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the  Christ- 
mas or  spring  recess. 

Books  and  stationery  are  obtained  from  the 
Students'  Book  Shop.  Bills  for  these  must  be  settled 
directly  with  this  shop,  and  not  through  the  coUega 
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Students  must  deposit  $15.00  for  the  first  semester 
and  $5.00  for  the  second  to  cover  the  cost  of  books 
only.  The  balance  will  be  returned  in  June.  No 
books  will  be  ordered  for  those  ivko  have  not  made 
this  deposit.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Students'  Book  Shop. 

DEDUCTIONS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  sums  paid  for 
tuition  except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  of  any  kind  will  be  made  unless  the 
absence  of  the  student,  or  delay  in  arriving,  is  for 
reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
college. 

"Where  a  student  enters  more  than  one  month  after 
the  beginning  of  a  semester,  or  is  withdrawn  more 
than  one  month  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  a  deduc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  per  month  will  be 
made  from  the  charge  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of 
eight  dollars  per  month  from  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  The  deduc- 
tion is  reckoned  from  the  time  when  formal  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given. 

A  deduction  from  the  charge  for  tuition  in  music 
will  also  be  made  when  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
President  a  student  takes  music  for  a  time  less  than 
one  semester.  In  no  case,  however,  will  the  amount 
of  this  deduction  be  more  than  one  half  the  charge 
for  the  semester. 
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EQUIPMENT 


BUILDINGS 


The  college  buildings  proper  are  a  part  of  a  plan 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are 
all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings.  There  will 
be  two  quadrangles,  one  residential,  consisting  of  eight 
dormitories,  a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gynuiasium, 
and  one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the  science  hall, 
and  the  industrial  building.  Of  the  plant,  four  build- 
ings, the  academic  building,  two  dormitories  and  the 
refectory,  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege. A  third  dormitory  was  erected  in  1908,  a  fourth 
in  1910.  and  a  fifth  in  1912. 

By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the  college  owns 
the  3ld  homestead.  Sweet  Briar  House,  a  spacious 
building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with  the  hand- 
some old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Williams. 
The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors,  guest  rooms, 
and  the  offices  of  the  administrative  officers. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  there  are  four  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry,  a 
cold-storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 
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DOBMITORIES 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  so  that  two  girls 
occupy  one  room.  There  are  some  single  rooms.  Each 
dormitory  has  its  reception  rooms  for  social  gather- 
ings. 

ACADEMIC  BUILDING 

The  academic  building  contains  large  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 

LIBEAEY 

A  large  room  in  the  academic  building  is  used  as 
a  library  and  reading  room.  The  reference  books 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  curriculum  are  in  the 
library,  and  the  leading  periodicals  and  several  of 
the  leading  newspapers  are  regularly  kept  on  file. 

ASSEMBLY  HALL 

As  a  temporary  assembly  hall  until  the  chapel 
provided  for  in  the  plans  can  be  built,  the  college 
uses  a  large  hall  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  This  hall 
will  seat  four  hundred  persons. 

GYMNASIUM 

As  in  the  case  of  the  assembly  hall,  a  temporary 
gymnasium  is  provided  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 
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CAMPUS 

The  college  campus,  consisting  of  about  three  thou- 
sand acres,  gives  every  opportunity  for  out-of-door  life 
and  exercise.  There  is  a  lake  where  students  enjoy 
boating  and  swimming  in  fall  and  spring,  and  skating 
in  winter.  There  is  an  athletic  field  containing  a 
hockey  field,  basket-ball  courts  and  tennis  courts.  Rid- 
ing, driving,  and  cross-country  walking  are  particular- 
ly enjoyable  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus  and 
surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  country. 

FARM 

Part  of  the  campus  is  given  up  to  the  farm  and 
dairy  which  supply  the  college  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk  and  cream. 

HEALTH 

A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  training  and 
wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and  has  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  physical  examinations  upon  entering 
the  college  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
\rork  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  morning.  Attendance 
is  required  at  the  daily  and  Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso 
elation  conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all  places 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 


All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Lynch- 
burg or  elsewhere,  aud  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  chaperonage. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RETURN  AFTER 
HOLIDAYS 

In  case  any  student  will  not  be  at  Sweet  Briar  by 
the  time  specified  for  registration,  she  is  required  to 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
either  by  letter  or  telegram,  explaining  her  absence. 
She  is  not  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  until  she  has  re 
ceived  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Faculty. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse,  the 
Faculty  may  decide  that  a  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  for  the  remainder  of 
the  half-year. 

In  other  cases,  after  considering  excuses,  th« 
Faculty  may  allow  students  to  return  within  a  shorter 
time. 

In  cases  of  severe  illness,  or  other  serious  occui- 
rence,  students  wiU  be  permitted  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  colleg* 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 
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All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  shonld  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.  These  may  be  obtained 
through  any  large  department  store.  Laundry  books 
containing  laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  college. 

An  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  comes 
to  the  College  on  an  appointed  day  before  Christmas 
vacation,  spring  vacation  and  the  end  of  the  session 
to  sell  tickets  to  any  point.  Students  who  have  made 
application  to  the  Treasurer  may  secure  from  this 
agent  tickets  and  Pullman  reservations  to  any  point. 
Trunks  may  also  be  checked  direct  from  the  College 
on  the  above  occasions.  Students  may  at  any  time 
secure  from  the  Treasurer  information  as  to  the  price 
of  tickets,  and  the  best  routes  and  trains  for  any 
point. 
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STUDENTS 

SENIORS 

Banister,  Margaret  Sanford  Xouisville,   Kentucky 

Bennett,  Louise  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Brown,  Ann  Zalinda  Camden,  Arkansas 

Camp,  Antoinette  Gay  J?ranklin,  Virginia 

Howison,  Ellen  Moore  Staunton,  Virginia 

Patton,  Sarah  Felicia  Catlettsburg,  Kentucky 

Pennypacker,  Mary  GriflSn  Phoenixville,    Pennsylvania 

Russell,  Constance  Mary  _New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Stockdale,    Jean    Frances    Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 

Stout,    Rebecca    JBartsviUe,  South  Carolina 

JUNIORS 

Bissell,   Mary  Elwell   Cleveland,  Ohio 

BuU,    Helen   Perkins   Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Crump,  Henrietta  Beverley  Richmond,  Virginia 

Darden,  Martha  Virginia  Suffolk,  Virginia 

Lloyd,   Rachel   May    Toledo,  Ohio 

Mcllravy,  Ruth  Alice  Tarrytown,  New  York 

Pfister,   Bertha   j^mherst,  Virginia 

Sandmeyer,   Virginia   Columbus,  Texas 

Steele,  Genie  Morgan  .Columbus,  Mississippi 

Watkins,  Ruth  3Iinden,  Louisiana 

Whitehead,   Mary   Louise   Amherst,  Virginia 

SOPHOMORES 

Barkalow,   Vivienne   -Denver,  Colorado 

Bowers,  Iloe  _Kirklin,  Indiana 

CarroU,    Cornelia    Dotterer    Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Case,    Louise    JJast  Cleveland,  Ohio 

EUiott,   Amy    Jndianapolis,  Indiana 

Gibbon,    Corinne    .Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Gilliland,  Gladys  .Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Henderson,    Jane    .Bellevue,  Virginia 

Kintzing,  Gertrude  JIanover,  Pennsylvania 

Lowman,    Elizabeth    Xowman,  New  York 

McVey,   Margaret   Jlichmond,   Virginia 

MacBain,    Grace    -Cleveland,  Ohio 

Marshall,   Ann   Catharine  -Bock   Island,  Hlinois 
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Martin,  Mariann*  Bead  „ JSorfolk,  Virginia 

R«ed,    Mary    S JSTew  York  City 

Seaver,  Charlotte  de  Beaumont  ^Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sinsel,    Alma    ^oise,  Idaho 

Skillern,    Inez    _Boise,  Idaho 

Smith,  Eleanor  Ramsey  JS'^ewark,  New  Jersey 

SoUitt,    Elanette    Xhicago,  Illinois 

Walker,  Ida  T Xouisville,  Kentucky 

Williams,  Virginia  Louise  Van  Wert,  Ohio 

FRESHMEN 

Beeson,   Helen   „ Columbus,  Ohio 

Block,   Katharine  D ^Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

Bodley,  Ellen  Pearce  Jjouisville,  Kentucky 

Clement,  Milla  ^turgis,  Michigan 

Cummins,    Lois    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 

DeLong,  Mary  M Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Eikelman,  Nellie  San  Bernardo,  California 

FitzHugh,  Janetta  .University,  Virginia 

Forbush,   Edith  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Freeman,  Florence  S Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

Gage,  Florence  EUzabeth  Painesville,  Ohio 

Garrett,   Carra  .Williamsburg,  Virginia   - 

Geddy,  Anne  Gary   Toano,  Virginia 

GUmore,    Delia-May    -Chicago,  Illinois 

Gilmore,   Rosanne   Dayton,  Ohio 

Guggenheimer,  CUla  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Hammond,  Louise  S Covington,   Virginia 

Hammond,   Mattie   D Covington,   Virgiiiia 

Hargreaves,  Grace  L -Newark,  New  Jersey 

Harrison,  Alma  „ Flatonia,  Texas 

Hover,    Harriet    -Denver,  Colorado 

Johnson,  Nicketti   -Richmond,  Virginia 

Jones,    Louise    _ ~ -Louisville,  Kentucky 

Jones,  Martha  _ -Elberton,  Georgia 

Kistler,  Mary  Lou  -Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  -Frederick,   Maryland 

Looney,    Ellen    -Boise,  Idaho 

Looney,    Tennessee   3oise,  Idaho 

Luke,  Isabel  .Covington,  Virginia 

McCaa,  Mary  Campbell  Norfolk,  Virginia 
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McCarten,  Leslie  Ailine  „Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

McLaren,  Gertrude  _Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Malone,    Elizabeth    Austin,  Texas 

Meek,  Mildred  Houston,  Texas 

Neal,   Dorothy   Boise,  Idaho 

Nelson,  King  ^Staunton,  Virginia 

Nieoderaus,  Grace  ^Buckeyestown,  Maryland 

Payne,   Josephine   Covington,  Virginia 

Pratt,   Jane    Highland,  New  York 

Reed,  Margaret  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Ruffin,  Jane  Byrd  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Sharpe,  Caroline  J Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvimia 

Taliaferro,  Carrie  Richmond,  Virginia 

Tennent,  Rafaela  M.   „ Sturgis,  Michigan 

Thomson,    Katie    Lockhart,  Texas 

Thomson,  Mildred  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Towne,  Catharine   Evanston,  Illinois 

Trevett,  Alma  Frances  _ Champaign,  Illinois 

Valentine,  Ann  Pasteur  „ ^Richmond,  Virginia 

Valentine,  Dorothy  _Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Waite,   Marguerite   Newark,  New  Jersey 

Walker,    Helen    Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Wallace,   Dorothy   Veedersburg,  Indiana 

WaUer,   Cordelia    Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky 

Wild,  Hannah  Frances  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Wood,  Isabel  Hedges  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Young,  Frances  _Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Barber,  Julia  New  York  City 

Benson,  Winifred   Austin,  Texas 

Blair,    Nadine    Belton,  Missouri 

Brown,  Priscilla  DeNise  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cassels,    Gladys   Savannah,   Georgia 

Cohen,   Marjorie    Washington,  D.  0. 

Curdts,  Mildred  „ Norfolk,  Virginia 

Fletcher,  Helen  K _ Sharon,    Pennsylvania 

Madson,  Elizabeth  M.  „ „ Neeah,  Wisconsin 

Quinnerly,   Agnes    Kinston,  North  Carolina 

Russell,  Julie  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Schloss,    Amalia    Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Stewart,  Mary  _ Atlanta,  Georgia 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1916 
January  24th  to  29th — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  31st — Opening  of  second  semester. 
March  17th  to  27th — Spring  recess. 
June  5th— Seventh  annual  commencement. 
College  closes  June  6th  at  6:00  p.  m. 

September  20th — Opening  of  the  eleventh  college  year. 

November  17th — Founder's  Day. 

November  30th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 

December  20th  to  January  6th,  1917 — Christmas  recess. 

1917 
January  22nd  to  27th — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  29th — Opening  of  the  second  semester. 
March  16th  to  26th — Spring  recess. 
June  4th — Eighth  annual  commencement. 
College  closes  June  5th  at  6:00  p.  m. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Rev,  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D,  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mb.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,    Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,   Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,   Va. 


EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Washington,    Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,    Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Mr.   FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,    Va. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph,  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmai-y 

Physician  to  the  College  and 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

THOMAS  DEANE  LEWIS 
Graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  of  the  Epicopal 

Theological   Seminary   of   Virginia 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

S.   GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other   German   and   American   Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore ;  student  and  teacher 

in  the  New   York   School  of  Art;    pupil   of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

NORA  BLANDING  ERASER 

A.   B.,   Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
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RUTH  B.  ROWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

ALBEET  M.  C.  McMASTER 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

CLEMENT  TYSON  GOODE 

A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

.TULIA  PEACHY  HARRISON 

A.  B.,  Richmond  College;   Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS 

A.   B.   and   A.   M.,   Vassar  College 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Latin 

CAROLINE    HILL   CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  French 

AILEEN  WARD 

A.  B.,  Hollins  College;  student  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the 

University  of   Gottingen 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

CHARLOTTE  KENDALL  HULL 

Graduate  of  Chicago  Musical  College;   Pupil  of  Viardot  in 

Paris  and  of  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violin 

CLAUDINE  HUTTER 

Pupil  of  Miss  Young  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  of  Teichmiiller  in 

Leipzig    for    two    years 

Instructor  in  Piano 

MARY  E.  CHANEY 

S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Domestic  Science 


CARA   GASCOIGNE 

Graduate   of   Mme.   Bergman   Osterberg's   Physical   Training 

College,   Dartford,   Kent,   England 

Instructor  m  Physical  Training 

FRANCES  HADLEY 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Instructor  in  English 

JANET  THOMSON 

Pupil  of  Foley  in  Cincinnati 

Instructor  in  Music 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 
Treasurer   and   Business   Manager 

FANNIE  T.  CARROLL 
Superintendent  of  the  Housekeeping  Department 

MARION  LATIMER  PEELE 
Secretary  to  the  President 

JESSIE  BROWN 
Librarian 


LOCATION 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Washington 
(see  map,  page  76). 

FOUNDATION 

The  college  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Indiana 
Fletcher  Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900.  It 
was  chartered  in  Februarj^  1901,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  under  the  control  of  a  self-per- 
petuating Board  of  Directors.  It  was  founded  as  a 
non-sectarian  institution.  The  first  session  opened  in 
September,  1906,  and  the  first  degrees  were  awarded 
in  June,  1910. 


CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  provides  for  a  four  years'  college 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  This  course 
presupposes  four  years  of  high  school  work  of  regu- 
lar college  preparatory  grade. 

A  preparatory  department.  Sweet  Briar  Academy, 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  college.  An- 
nouncements concerning  this  department  are  made 
in  a  separate  circular  which  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary. 
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ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  must  offer  work  amounting  to  fifteen 
units*  as  specified  below.  The  admission  require- 
ments are  the  same  whether  regular  or  special  courses 
will  be  taken. 

I.  Prescribed. 

English,  three  units; 
History,  one  unit; 
Mathematics,  three  units ; 
Latin,  four  units; 
Second  language,  two  units. 

French  or 

German, 

II.  Elective. 

The  remaining  two  units  may  be  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  any  of  the  three  following  plans.  Notice 
that  one  unit  of  French  or  German  is  not  accepted. 
If  French  or  German  is  offered,  not  less  than  two 
units  must  be  offered.  Where  a  third  year  of  either 
language  is  offered,  the  one  unit  will  be  accepted. 
Plan  1 

French  or  )  ^  ,  .    , 

>  (third  year  work)     — one  unit. 
German      ) 

History  or 

Chemistry  or| 

Physics  or 

Botany 

Plan  2 

German  or) 

_,        -         > — two  units. 

French       ) 

"A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
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. — one  unit. 


Plan  3 

History  or 

Chemistry  or  ,      ,  ., 

*^        V — two  units. 

^  \      (only  one  unit  of  one  subject.) 

Botany 

Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  if  conditioned  in 
more  than  two  subjects. 

In  detail  the  requirements  are : 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1915-19 

(a.)  Reading  and  Practice — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelli- 
gent reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture, by  giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of 
its  best  specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  care- 
fully, but  her  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon 
details  that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose 
and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books 
provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following 
groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group 
I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
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in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The 
Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXL    The  ^neid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  JEneid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from 
any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare :  Midsummer'  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Tivelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory:  Morte 
d' Arthur  (about  100  pages)  ;  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Part  I;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to 
Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag)  ;  Defoe :  Rohinson  Cru- 
soe, Part  I;  Goldsmith :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Frances  Bumey  (Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott: 
any  one  of  the  novels ;  Jane  Austen :  any  one  of  the 
novels;  Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The 
Absentee;  Dickens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray  : 
any  one  of  the  novels;  George  Eliot:  any  one  of  the 
novels;  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford;  Kingsley:  Westward 
Ho!  or  Hereward  the  Wake;  Reade :  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth;  Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown's  School-days;  Stevenson:  any  one  of  thfe 
novels  which  are  out  of  copyright;  Cooper:  any  on« 
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of  the  novels;  Poe:  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne:  any 
one  of  the  novels  which  are  out  of  copyright;  a  col- 
lection of  Short  Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selec- 
tions from  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (about  200 
pages)  ;  Bos  well:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson 
(about  200  pages);  Franklin:  Autobiography;  Irv- 
ing: Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200 
pages),  or  the  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey:  Life  of 
Nelson;  Lamb:  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia 
(about  100  pages)  ;  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages)  ;  Thackeray:  Lectures 
on  Su'ift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humor- 
ists; Macaulay :  one  of  the  following  essays :  Lord 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Arhlay;  Trevelyan:  Se- 
lections from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200  pages)  ; 
Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150 
pages)  ;  Dana:  Tivo  Years  before  the  Mast;  Lincoln: 
Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the 
Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  letter  to  Horace  Gree- 
ley, together  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lin- 
coln; Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail;  Thoreau:  Wal- 
den;  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages); 
Holmes:  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Stev- 
enson: An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey : 
Huxley :  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Ser- 
mons, including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of 


Chalk;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers;  a  col- 
lection of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Book  IV, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B)  ;  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope:  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish Ballads,  as,  for  example,  RoMn  Hood  ballads,  The 
Battle  of  Otterlmrn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
and  Berwick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a 
selection  from  later  ballads ;  Coleridge :  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  Christahel,  and  Kiihla  Khan;  Byron :  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  III,  or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon;  Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion; 
Macaulay :  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of 
Nasehy,  The  Armada,  Ivry ;  Tennyson:  The  Princess, 
or  Gareth  and  Lynctte,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp, 
Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a 
Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  "De  Gustihus — /*'  The  Pied  Piper,  Instans 
Tyrannus;  Arnold:  Sohrah  and  Rustum  and  The  For- 
saken Merman;  Selections  from  American  Poetry, 
with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and 
Whittier.  3^5 


(b.)  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student 's  earlier  reading,  with  greater 
stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allu- 
sions. The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in 
four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be 
made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare:  Julius  CcBsar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry.  Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Pense- 
roso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson :  The 
Coming  of  Artliur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur;  the  selections  from  "Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treas- 
ury (First  Series). 

Group  III.  Oratory.  Burke:  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay :  Speeches  on  Copyright 
and  Lincoln :  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington : 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  CoxlyXe:  Essay  on  Burns,  vniYi 
a  selection  from  Burns 's  Poems;  Macaulay:  Life  of 
Johnson;  Emerson :  Essay  on  Manners. 

HISTORY  (1  or  2  Units) 
Prescribed  Point. 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student 
must  present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and    Roman    history.      A    short    introductory 
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study  of  the  most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well 
as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  An- 
drew's History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  His- 
tory; to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabu- 
lary to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works 
intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  training  in 
the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  expected, 
also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

Elective  Point. 

A  candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  these  three  sub- 
jects as  a  second  point  in  history  (see  pages  12-13), 
provided  that  one  of  the  points  be  ancient  history, 
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and  that  both  points  be  taken  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  preparatory  work. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 
(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expres- 
sions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  common 
factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions;  ratio  and  pro- 
portion ;  linear  e(iuations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
volve putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 
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(b)  Plane  Geometiiy. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygous;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  tlie  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

For  the  present  either  the  new  requirements  or 
the  old  may  be  offered.  The  new  requirements  are 
preferred. 

New  Requirements. 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount 
than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the 
Manilian  Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline;  Virgil, 
^neid,  I-VI.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above 
should  be  selected  from  the  following  authors  and 
works.  Cgesar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos 
{Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  {Catiline  and  Jugiirthine  War)  ;  Virgil 
{Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Mneid)  and  Ovid  {Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

The  following  prescribed  reading  must  -be  offered 
by  all  candidates:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian 
Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  j^neid,  I,  II,  and 
either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that 
the  student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular 
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inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing 
Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight 
reading  and  to  regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Requirements. 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

C^SAR. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero, — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  four- 
teenth Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  ^neid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 
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Sight  Translation  op  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  l)e  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting 11,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (2  or  3  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life 
or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and 
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to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar 
as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  gram- 
mar, but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read 
(the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  "Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are :  A  well  graded 
reader  for  beginners;  Bruno,  le  Tour  de  la  France f 
Compayre  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  hleus;  Malot, 
Sa7is  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 
modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  his- 
torical or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 
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3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  some- 
times written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of 
sentences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet, 
le  Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy, 
I'Abhe  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  le  Voyage  de 
M.  PerricJion;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Requirement, 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  tbe  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose 
or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary 
course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400 
to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion 
to  be  in  the  dramatic  form ;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writ- 
ing from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are :  Bazin,  les 
Oherle;  Dumas,  novels;  Meriraee,  Colomba;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  la  Seigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Ameriqu&. 
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GERMAN  (2  or  3  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Docu- 
ment No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

2-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate, 
if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  abilitv  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose, 
help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  construc- 
tions, to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences 
taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based 
upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer 
questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  as  defined 
below. 

During  the  first  3Tar  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as 
belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the 
simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to 
fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but 
also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 
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5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  gradu- 
ated texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in 
translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sen- 
tences selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher 
giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from 
memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  After  one 
of  the  many  Readers  especially  prepared  for  begin- 
ners, Meissner's  Aiis  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das 
Peterle  von  Niirnherg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of 
Baumbach's  short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  trans- 
lation into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes 
orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of 
short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to 
use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  cor- 
rectly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

*Suitable   texts   for   the   second   year   are:      Ger- 

stacker's    Germelshausen;    Eichendorff 's    Aus    dem 

Leben   eines   Taugenichts;   Wildenbruch 's   Das   edle 

Blut;  Jensen's  Die  braiine  Erica;  Seidel's  Leberecht 

Hiihnchen;   Fulda's    Vnter   vier   Augen;   Benedix's 

Lnstspiele  (anyone). 

*  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
raitteil  to  memory. 
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3-Unit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil 
ghould  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put 
into  German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English, 
paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer 
any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms 
and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and 
explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a 
passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text 
previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant 
practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes 
in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ; 
also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  in- 
finitive and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach's,  W.  Raabe's,  NoveUen  or  Erzdhlungen;  Schil- 
ler's Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalist  en; 
Heine's  Harzreise. 

^During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  de- 
voted to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exer- 
cise being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be 
well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certi- 
fying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.t 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

tin  Document  No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session ,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No.  62  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already  re- 
ferred to. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

When  advanced  standing  is  asked  for,  request  for  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  through 
the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  this  standing 
is  asked.  Full  credits  will  not  be  given  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  semester's  work.  No  student 
will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  less  than  one  year 
of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work.  Application  for  admission  on  certi- 
ficate should  be  made  to  the  President,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory course  offered  by  the  school,  and  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  student  who  wishes  to  enter. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
showing  the  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  subject;  (3)  a  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Hooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen 
line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a 
student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with 
a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for 
any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue 
after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To  this 
end  a  form  of  the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been 
adopted. 
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The  curriculum  offers  six  courses:  A,  English; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics ;  E,  Mathematics  and  Physics ; 
F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. 

Students  wishing  to  take  courses  that  do  not  lead 
to  the  degree  are  classed  as  irregular  students.  Such 
students  must  offer  the  same  entrance  credits  as  can- 
didates for  the  degree;  they  are  required  to  take  five 
subjects,  three  of  them  being  other  than  music  or  art. 
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The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  42-59. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh" 
man  year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Con. 
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The  Rotnnn  miniorals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  college  courses  as  given  on  pages  42-59. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Eoman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Goode 
Miss  Hadley 

I.  Composition  and  Literature.  In  this  course 
inst] 'uction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
English  composition  along  with  selections  from  litera- 
ture for  purposes  of  instruction  and  example.  A 
text-book  is  used,  frequent  themes  are  assigned,  and 
individual  conferences  are  held. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Required  of  all  freshmen. 

II.  (a)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Classical 
AND  Early  Romantic  Schools.  Lectures,  required 
reading,  critiques. 

Prerequisite :  English  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

(b)  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Romantic 
Poets.    Lectures,  required  reading,  critiques. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

Both  (a)  and  (h)  are  required  of  all  sophomores. 

III.  (a)  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Shakespeare.  Lectures,  required  read- 
ing, recitations  and  reviews. 
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{b)  NoN  -  Dramatic  Literature  from 
Spenser  to  Milton  Inclusive.  Lectures,  required 
reading,  theses. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV.  (a)  English  Literature  from  the  Begin- 
ning TO  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  work  of  this 
course  includes  the  study  of  a  text-book  on  Early 
English  Literature,  and  the  translation  of  selections 
from  Briglit's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Beowulf. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(b)  English  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1400,  with  Special  Emphasis  on 
the  Work  op  Chaucer.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
recitations. 

Prerequisite:  English  11. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  Semester.  Senior 
elective. 

Y.  Advanced  Composition.  The  work  includes 
considerable  practice  in  composition,  chiefly  of  the 
expository  and  narrative  types,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  English  versification. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  manifested  a 
talent  for  writing. 
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VI.  (a)  The  English  Novel.  The  class  will  be- 
come acquainted,  by  means  of  lectures  and  extensive 
reading,  with  the  development  of  the  English  novel 
from  Richardson  to  Stevenson. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.    First  Semester. 

(b)  American  Literature.  Literary  history 
of  America  in  outline;  critical  study  of  selected 
authors. 

Prerequisite:  English  II. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Lewis 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peo- 
ple TO  the  Maccabean  Period. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  divine  revelation,  as  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
life,  manners,  and  thought  of  the  people,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study,  later,  of  Hebrew  literature. 

First  Semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

II.  New  Testament  History,  from  Maccabean 
Period  to  the  Close  op  the  Apostolic  Age. 

A  study  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jewish 
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people  of  that  age,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Gentile 
world  to  whom  the  Apostles  preached  Christianity. 
Preparatory  to  Course  IV. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

III.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  theit 
date,  authorship,  outline  analysis,  and  special  message 
of  each.  The  development  of  religious  thought  is 
traced  through  the  literature,  studied  chronologically. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

IV.  The  Literature  op  the  New  Testament. 

A  study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  includ- 
ing the  date,  authorship,  outline,  and  contribution  td 
religious  thought,  of  each. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

V.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ. 

A  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  its  message  to  modern  life. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  g/nd 
senior  elective. 

VI.  Comparative  Religion. 

A  study  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  of  the  world, 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with  T 
and  VL 
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FRENCH 

Professor  McMastee 
Miss  Baktlett 

I.  Elementary  Course.  In  this  course  emphasis 
is  laid  on  pronunciation  and  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
elements  of  grammar.  Composition,  translation,  sight 
reading,  dictation.  Fraser  and  Squair  A  French 
Grammar. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or  junior 
elcctives  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Intermediate  Course.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar;  Franeois,  Advanced  French  Com- 
position; Matzke,  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation; 
Augier,  le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Coppee,  le  Luthier 
de  Cremone  and  le  Tresor;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques; 
Merimee,  Colomba;  Hugo,  Ics  Miserables;  Taine, 
VAncien  Regime;  Weill,  French  Newspaper  Reader; 
Buffum,  French  Short  Stoiies;  Bowen,  French  Lyrics. 
Resumes.    Dictation  and  memorizing. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units  of 
French  as  a  second  language.  Sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

Prerequisite:  French  I,  or  its  equivalent. 

III.  GENERAii  Course.  In  the  first  semester  of  this 
course  emphasis  is  laid  on  an  intensive  review  of  the 
grammar  and  on  translation  of  passages  from  English 
into  French.     In  the  second  semester  such  books  are 
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read  as  will  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of 
French  life  and  literature  up  to  the  end  of  the  classi- 
cal period.  AVritten  and  oral  reports  in  French.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  working 
knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  French  and  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  classical  ago 
of  France. 

Prerequisite:  French  II.  or  its  equivalent. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

TV.  Sevexteexth  Cexturt  Literatitre.  A  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  French  classicism. 
The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Moliere.  the  second  semester  to  Descartes,  Pascal,  la 
Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet.  la  Bruyere.  ]\Ime.  de  Sevigne, 
Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  la  Fontaine.  Boileau,  and  Fene- 
lon.    Lectures,  written  reports,  and  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisite:  French  III. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
electives  in  Courses,  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

y.  French  Liter-\ture  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  work  in  this  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
history  of  eighteenth-century  literature,  and  the 
reading  of  the  following :  Plays  by  Voltaire,  Regnard, 
Lesage,  ^larivaux,  and  Beaumarchais;  novels  by 
Lesage,  ^larivaux,  Prevost,  Rousseau,  and  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre;  selections  from  ]\Iassillon,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau.  Abry, 
Audic  et  Crouzet,  Histoire  illustree  de  la  litterature 
franqaise. 

Prerequisite:  French  IV. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  elective. 
Prerequisite:  French  IV. 

ITALIAN 

I.  Elementary  Course.  The  first  semester  is  de- 
voted to  grammar  and  composition.  The  second 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  some  works  by 
representative  Italian  writers,  such  as:  Goldoni,  Man- 
zoni,  Silvio  Pellico,  Fogazzaro,  De  Araicis,  etc.  Should 
the  progress  of  the  class  justify  it,  the  Inferno  of 
Dante  may  be  read  instead  of  some  of  the  works  men- 
tioned above. 

Prerequisite :  French  III. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  year.    Senior  elective. 

GERMAN 

Miss  Ward 

I.  Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland.  Thomas's  Practi- 
cal German  Grammar. 

Readings :  Immensee;  Lehrecht  Hiihnchen;  Wil- 
helm  Tell. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Readings:  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bartihelra; 
Goethe's  Hermann  nnd  Dorothea;  Schiller's  Jwr.gfrau 
von  Orleans;  Freytag's  Karl  der  Grosse  and  Aus  dem 
Klosterlehcn;  Whitney  and  Stroebe's  German  Com- 
position. 

Prerequisite:  I,  or  its  equivalent. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D, 
E,F. 

III.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold :  to  give  stu- 
dents facility  in  reading  German  classics  and  to  de- 
velop in  them  an  appreciation  of  German  literature. 

Prerequisite:  II,  or  its  equivalent. 

Readings:  Wenckebach's  Meisteriverke  des  Mittel- 
alters;  Lessing's  Emilia  Gallotti;  Schiller's  KahaU 
und  Licbe;  Goethe's  Werther;  Bernhardt 's  Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte ;  Prose  Composition  and  Syntax. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  th§ 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Required 
in  the  sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  2  units 
of  German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Junior 
and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IV.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(a)  The  Romantic  Movement. 

Readings:  Beinrich  von  Ofterdingen;  selected 
studies  from  Eichendorf,  Fouque,  Chamisso,  Bren- 
tano,  Arnim,  Immermann  and  Heine;  the  Fate  Dram- 
atists, Werner  and  Milliner;  Kleist's  Der  Prim  von 
Homhurg;  Grillparzer's  Die  Ahnfrau  and  Sappho. 

(b)  Later  Currents  in  Drama  and  Novel  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Witkowski's  Die  Entwicklung  der  deutschen  Lit- 
eratur  seii  1830.     Readings  from  Hebbel,  Ludwig, 
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Storm,  Keller,  Heyse,  Meyer,  Scheffel,  Freytag,  Raabe, 
Spielhagen,  Ilauptraann  and  Sudermann.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  th9 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  3  units  of 
German  as  a  second  language  for  entrance.  Senior 
elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

V.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Soberer 's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur,  chap- 
ters X  and  XI.  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama,  Gott- 
Bched;  Klopstock's  Messias  and  Odes;  Lessing's  Na- 
than der  Weise,  Laokoon,  and  Hamburgischo  Drama- 
turgie;  Wieland  and  Herder. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III 
or  IV. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

VI.  (a)     Study  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
(b)     German  novel  since  1870. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  year. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  IV 
or  V. 

VII.  (a)     Middle  High  German. 

Paul 's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik. 

Readings  from  the  Nibelunglied  and  Gudrun;  Hart- 
mann  von  Aues  Gregorius;  Dietrich  Schernberg's 
Spiel  von  Frau  Juttcn. 

(b)  History  of  the  Development  of  the  German 
Language. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  IV, 
V,  or  VL 
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ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Miss  Fraseb. 

LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Terence, 
Phormio;  Rome  and  Cartilage,  R.  B.  Smith;  Horace, 
selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  writing. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus.  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  C. 

*I1L  Plautus's  Cnptivi;  Terence's  Andria;  Lucre- 
tius's  De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of  Latin 
Literature. 

Three  hours  a  iveeh  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  IV. 

IV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial;  Tacitus 's 
Annals;  Capes 's  Early  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  III.  JII  or  IV  is  required  in  junior 
year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior  and  senior  elect- 
ives. 

*V.  Sight  Translation;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  Warj 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  Jiours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
and  senior  elcctives. 

*lNlot  given  this  year. 
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VI.  Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  iveck.  One  year.  Sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  elective. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Sparrow. 

I.  General  European  History. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  ]\Iiddle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  mediajval 
empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  op  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people  as  it  manifested 
itself  in  arts,  letters,  science  and  discover3^  Second, 
it  covers  the  Reformation  and  the  Reaction. 
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This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

III.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1787  to 
THE  Present  Day. 

A  study  of  the  making  and  development  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  shaped 
party  government,  and  influenced  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

IV.  European  History  —  19th  Century  and 
After. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding 
of  present  day  conditions  and  problems.  It  takes  up 
first,  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
Bcienee,  economic  and  political  ideas.  It  covers  the 
industrial  and  political  development  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century ;  and  includes  a  study  of 
socialism,  emigration  and  colonial  acquisition  and 
government. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III.  It  is  given 
in  1914-15. 

V.  Economics. 

(a)     Elements  of  Economics. 

This  course  deals  with  general  economic  theory, 
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and  aims  to  give  some  training  in  economic  reasoning. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

(&)     Economic  Institutions. 

The  organization  of  modern  industry  is  studied, 
with  special  reference  to  money,  credit,  labor  unions, 
tariff,  corporations,  and  trusts. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Patteson. 
Miss  Morenus. 

I.     (a)     Solid  and   Spherical   Geometry. 

(6)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.     Required 
in  freshman  work  of  Courses  D,  E  and  F. 

Note — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  may, 
with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department,  sub- 
stitute II  for  I  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed 
a  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  III  instead 
of  I  (a)  and  (6).  College  credit  for  either  I  (a)  or 
I  (&)  is  given  only  on  examination. 

IT.  Algebra,  including  the  progressions,  the  ele- 
mentary treatment  of  permutations  and  combinations, 
undetermined  co-efficients,  the  elementary  treatment 
of  infinite  series,  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  theory  of  logarithms,  deter- 
minants and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations, 
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including  Homer's  method  for  solving  numerical 
equations. 

Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  Algebra. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  first  semester. 

III.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  Solid  Analytical  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

TV.      DiFFERENTLAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CaLCULUS. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VI.  Differential  Equations. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  IV. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VII.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 
Two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Harrison 
Miss  Chaney 

I.    Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
inorganic  compounds.     Reference  is  made  on  all  oe- 
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casions  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical  prolv 
lems,  especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as  applied 
in  Courses  1  and  II  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi. 
ments,  which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course,  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly, 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent  to 
its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

*II.    Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

*III.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 

*Not  given  in  1916-1917. 
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in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  involved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds, 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  worb, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VII. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective. 

V.  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  three  hours  per  week.    First  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  Historical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  meant  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  leading  chemists  of  the  past  and  present,  special 
emphasis  being  put  upon  the  contribution  of  each  to 
the  development  of  chemistry. 

Lectures,  three  hours  per  week.    Second  Semester. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  or  VII,  and  IV. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

•VII.    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  have 
met  the  college    entrance    requirements    in    general 

•Not  given  in  1916-1917. 
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chemistry.  After  reviewing  the  fundamental  theories 
of  the  science,  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  will  be 
studied. 

Lectures,  three  liours  a  iveek.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss  IIowland 

I.     General  Biology. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  tlie  general  principles  and 
fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to  train  her  to 
keen  observation,  accurate  investigation,  and  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Lectures  and  text-books  present  questions  of 
biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology,  evolution,  and 
heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general  characters 
and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 

Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as 
a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  library 
and  field  work,  six  hours.     One  year. 

IL     BioLOGic.vL  Technique. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  1. 

Tliis  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 
work   in    biology,    and   for   prospective   teachers   of 
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biology.  It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
of  collection,  cuilure,  pieseivation  and  preparation 
of  material  needed  lor  courses  in  biology. 

Laboratory  course,  eight  hoars  a  week.     One  year. 

111.     Historical  Biology. 

Prerequisite,  Bioloyy  I. 

This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  thouglit  and  development  of  biologic 
sciences  fiom  the  (Jreek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I,  except  by  special  arrange- 
ment. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  main 
phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
woj-k  upon  selected  representatives.  The  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  iveck.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Zo(ilogy  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Ammal  Histology. 

Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Zoology  T,  or  Botany  1. 

This  course  deals  with  tiie  microscopic  study  of 
animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  designed  for  pros- 
pective medical  students.  Some  practice  in  the  his- 
tological preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 
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Laboratory,  eight  hours.  Lecture,  one  hour.  One 
ienitsler. 

HI.     Embryology. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  II  or  IV. 

This  course  will  l)egin  with  a  l)rief  study  of  the 
embtyological  development  of  several  invertebrate 
types,  as  well  as  the  frog,  chick  and  rabbit. 

BOTANY 

I.  General  Botany. 

Biology  I  is  a  prerequisite  except  by  special  ar- 
rangement. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  cryptogams. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  selected 
representatives  of  the  main  groups.  The  lectures 
present  a  comparative  study  of  their  morphology, 
reproduction  and  evolution. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Zoolotrv  I  and  Botany  1  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

II.  Plant  Ecology. 
Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Botany  I. 

This  course  will  [)resent  the  relationships  of  plant 
groiips,  and  the  various  factors  which  influence  their 
distribution. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Prokkssor  Uarlev. 

I.     Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

This  includes  the  study  of : 

Nutrition  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  care  of  the  body  and  first  aid  in  sickness  and 
accident. 

House  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  lighting, 
plumbing  and  disposal  of  waste. 

Municipal  sanitation,  including  water  supplies, 
sewage  disposal,  transmissible  diseases,  eugenics  and 
child  nurture. 

Government  departments  of  hygiene. 

Two  hours  a  lueck.  One  year.  Sophomore  and 
junior  elective. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

JUiSS    ClIAXEY 

I.     Food. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  foods  on  the  basis 
of  the  food  principles.  It  takes  up  their  production, 
manufacture,  adulterations,  costs,  care  in  the  home, 
and  nutritive  value. 

The  laboratory  work  is  closely  connected  with  the 
lectures.  It  includes  the  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties and  the  biological  relations  of  the  food  princi- 
ples; their  application  in  the  preparation  of  foods; 
the  planning  of  dietaries  and  the  serving  of  meals. 

Three  periods  a  week,  lectures. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory.  Open  only  to 
students  ivho  have  completed  Chemistry  I,  or  its 
equivalent.     SopJiomore  elective. 
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II,     The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Physiology  op 

NUTKITION. 

This  course  includes:  first,  a  review  of  the  chemical 
properties  and  reaction  of  the  food  principles ;  second, 
a  study  of  the  digestive  juices  and  their  action  on 
foods;  third,  the  absorption  of  foods;  fourth,  the 
function  of  the  food  principles  in  nutrition;  and  fifth, 
a  study  of  dietetics. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  class  work. 

Prerefjuisites :  Chemistry  I  and  IV. 
Three  periods  a  week,  lectures. 
Six  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Young 
Miss  Crawford  Miss  Hutter 

Miss  Hull  Miss  Thomson 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.     Theory  of  IMusic. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  notation, 
rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elementary  harmony  and 
analysis.     Ear  training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Will  count  towards 
the  B.  A.  degree  as  a  sophomore  elective.  Open  to 
special  students. 
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II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  cadencies,  dis- 
sonances, sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  chords,  modulation. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  all  who 
hare  completed  Course  I.  Will  count  towards  the 
B.  A.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to 
special  students. 

III.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  con- 
neclion  of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of 
non-harmonic  tones,  aiul  modulation.  It  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part 
writing. 

Three  hours  a  xceck.     One  year. 
Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.     Open   to 
special  students. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

*V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Opoi  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

•Not  given  in  1915-19]  6. 
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VT.      ITlSTORY  OF  IMUSTC. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  Ccirly  church  music,  the  poly- 
phonic schools,  rise  of  hoinophony,  transition  to  mod- 
ern tonality,  and  general  history  to  the  period  of  the 
great  masters. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments  and  the  lives 
of  th.'  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  iveck.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special  stu- 
dents. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

collegute  course  in  interpretative  punoforte 
Playing. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  unless 
she  has  satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do  this 
she  must  be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the 
musical  content,  the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Rach, 
Haydn  Sonata  in  D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and 
such  pieces  as,  Schubert  "^loments  Musicaux"  op. 
94.  No.  2,  or  Impromptu  op.  142  in  A  flat,  together 
with  coi-rect  treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedalling; 
also  in  [)assage  work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes 
to  100.  The  student  must  also  be  able  to  read  at 
sight.  E(|uivalents  of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  may 
be  offered  with  the  approval  of  the  Director. 

1.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  tech- 
nically work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 


and  will  include :  Bach  Three-part  Inventions,  sonatas 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  smaller  composi- 
tions of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  modern  composers, 
some  ensemble  work  as  well  as  technique  and  studies 
adapted  to  individual  needs. 

In  supplementary  class  work  the  student  will  study 
musical  acoustics,  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments, 
ear  training. 

No  credit  will  he  given  for  this  course  unless  taken 
in  connection  ivilk  theoretical  Courses  I  or  III.  Sopho- 
more elective.  Open  to  special  students.  Two  hoars 
throughout  the  year. 

II.  The  course  for  the  second  year  will  include  a 
study  of  the  suites  of  Bach  and  Handel,  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
selections  from  the  Romantic  and  ]\Iodern  schools  of 
composition.  Co-related  work  in  technique,  analysis 
of  compositions. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year  if  taken  in  connec- 
tion ivith  theoretical  course  IT. 

III.  In  the  third  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of 
Bach  will  he  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Cho- 
pin, Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions 
of  the  modern  Russian  and  French  schools,  study  of 
musical  forms. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year  if  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  theoretical  course  VI. 

Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modem 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
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and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  pupil  beiug  used.  Tliough  the  im- 
portance of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recognized, 
the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  student 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music  and  to 
impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of  the  best 
literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  coui-se  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(&)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin. 

The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic  grading 
of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos 
and  ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modern  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
orchestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 
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ART 
HISTORICAL  COURSES 

Miss  McLaws 

I.  Outline  Course  in  the  History  of  Art. 

This  course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  ex- 
pression, to  give  an  uuderstanding  of  the  itleals, 
activities,  and  results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization.  It  also  gives  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Renaissance  on 
modern  life.  It  studies  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renais- 
sauce  and  Modern  Art, 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective. 

II.  History  of  Painting. 

A  critical  study  of  the  techni(|ue,  subjects,  compo- 
sition and  historical  relations  of  tiie  great  painters  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, England  and  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  I. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

IV,  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing    and    sketching    in    pencil,    charcoal    and 

color  from  natui-e,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

Tliis  course  aims  to  see  and  repi'esent  things 
piclor-ially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

V.  Design  and  Ai'I'med  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
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is  developed  by  a  lo«:rical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tiorjs  to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression, 

VI.     Interior  Decoration, 

(a)  The  Theory  of  Harmony  in  Color. 

(b)  Furnishings  and  Finishings. 

(c)  Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 
This  section  of  the  coin-se  deals  with  the  finishing 

of  interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  walls,  tiie  selection  and  placing  of  furni- 
ture and  rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pic- 
tures, with  their  frames,  all  bric-a-brac  and  other 
material  connected  with  house  furnishing. 
y\[.     Jewelry  and  simf)le  flat  metal  course. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Lectures  and  concerts  for  the  year  1915-16  are  as 
follows: 

LECTURERS 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Dunn. 
President  Edwin  M.  Poteat. 
Professor  Alphonso  Smith. 
Mrs.  John  Potts  Brown. 
Dr.  Hugh  Black. 
Professor  AdoI})he  Cohn. 

ARTISTS  ON  THE  CONCERT  COURSE 

Jfiss  Ruth  Deyo. 
Madame  Jenny  Dufau. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
Institute, 

Charges  made  to  all  students,  whatever  course  is 
taken. 

Board,  room,  laundry    $300.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Lecture  and  church  dues   10.00 

Infirmary  fee   10.00 

Contingent   fee    5.00 

Extra  charges 

For  single  room  or  share  in  suite  of  rooms 50.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,   or   domestic   science    10.00 

Diploma     5.00 

Art    75.00 

Musie,  piano,  tuition  from  Director   125.00 

"            "            "           "       Instructor 90.00 

' '        use  of  piano  for  practice   15.00 

* '        vocal     90.00 

"        use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice   10.00 

"        violin      90.00 

* '        use  of  room  for  violin  practice 5.00 

Of  the  above  cliarges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  is  payable  at  entrance.  One-half  of 
the  extra  charges  for  the  year  is  also  due  at  entrance 
when  such  extra  charges  are  incurred.  The  remainder 
is  due  February  first,  at  ivhich  time  a  bill  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for 
entrance.  Tliis  will  be  credited  on  the  student's 
account  for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited 
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by  the  student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given 
before  August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  ap- 
plication is  made. 

The  charge  stated  above  covering  laundry  allows 
eighteen  pieces  weekly.  Laundry  beyond  this  amount 
is  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

The  charge  stated  above  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings, and  two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra 
nursing  is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  con- 
tagious illness  where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the 
cost  of  the  nurse  and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to 
the  student.  In  case  a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for 
a  total  length  of  time  exceeding  two  weeks,  even 
though  any  one  visit  is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  extra 
time  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

The  contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  is  a  deposit  from 
which  charges  against  the  student  for  damage  to 
rooms,  library  fines,  etc.,  are  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  remainder  being  returned. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Guests  who  take  meals  or  remain  over  night  at  the 
college  are  charged  for. 

Board  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day  or  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  is  charged  for  students  and  all  other 
persons  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the  Christ- 
mas or  spring  recess. 

Books  and  stationery  are  obtained  from  the 
Students'  Book  Shop.  Bills  for  these  must  be  settled 
directly  with  this  shop,  and  not  through  the  college. 
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Students  must  deposit  $15.00  for  the  first  semester 
aiid  $5.00  for  the  second  to  cover  the  cost  of  books 
only.  The  balance  will  be  returned  in  June.  iVo 
books  will  be  ordered  for  tkoae  who  have  not  made 
this  deposit.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Students'  Book  Shop. 

DEDUCTIONS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  sums  paid  for 
tuition  except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  of  any  kind  will  be  made  unless  the 
absence  of  the  student,  or  delay  in  arriving,  is  for 
reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
college. 

Where  a  student  enters  more  than  one  month  after 
the  beginning  of  a  semester,  or  is  withdrawn  more 
than  one  month  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  a  deduc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  thirty  doUars  per  month  will  be 
made  from  the  charge  for  board,  and  at  the  rate  of 
eight  dollars  per  month  from  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  The  deduc- 
tion is  reckoned  from  the  time  when  formal  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given. 

A  deduction  from  the  charge  for  tuition  in  music 
will  also  be  made  when  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
President  a  student  takes  music  for  a  time  less  than 
one  semester.  In  no  case,  however,  will  the  amount 
of  this  deduction  be  more  than  one  half  the  charge 
for  the  semester. 
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EQUIPMENT 


BUILDINGS 


The  college  buildings  proper  are  a  part  of  a  plan 
for  a' group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are 
all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings.  There  will 
be  two  (luadrangles,  one  residential,  consisting  of  eight 
dormitories,  a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium, 
and  one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the  science  hall, 
and  the  industrial  building.  Of  the  plant,  four  build- 
ings, the  academic  building,  two  dormitories  and  the 
refectory,  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege. A  third  dormitory  was  erected  in  1908,  a  fourth 
in  1910.  and  a  fifth  in  1912. 

By  tiie  beriuest  of  the  founder,  the  college  owns 
the  jld  homestead,  Sweet  Briar  House,  a  spacious 
building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with  the  hand- 
some old  furniture  which  belonged  to  INIrs.  Williams. 
The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors,  guest  rooms, 
and  the  offices  of  the  administrative  officers. 

In  addition  to  these  l)uildings  there  are  four  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry,  a 
cold-storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 
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DORMITORIES 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  so  tliat  two  girls 
occupy  one  room.  There  are  some  single  rooms.  Each 
dormitory  has  its  reception  rooms  for  social  gather- 
ings. 

ACADEMIC  BUILDING 

The  academic  building  contains  large  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  lal)oratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  l)iokigy,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  olfered  in  the  curriculum. 

LIBRARY 

A  large  room  in  tlie  academic  building  is  used  as 
a  library  and  reading  room.  The  reference  books 
necessary  for  the  woik  of  the  curriculum  are  in  the 
library,  and  the  leading  periodicals  and  several  of 
the  leading  newspapers  are  regularly  kept  on  file. 

ASSEMBLY  HALL 

As  a  temporary  assembly  hall  until  the  chapel 
provided  for  in  the  phms  can  be  built,  the  college 
uses  a  laige  hall  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  This  hall 
will  seat  four  hundred  persons. 

GYMNASIUM 

As  in  the  case  of  the  assembly  hall,  a  temporary 
gymnasium  is  provided  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 
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CAMPUS 

The  college  campus,  consisting  of  about  three  thou 
sand  acres,  gives  every  opportunity  for  out-of-door  life 
and  exercise.  There  is  a  lake  where  students  enjoy 
boating  and  swimming  in  fall  and  spring,  and  skating 
in  winter.  There  is  an  athletic  field  containing  a 
hockey  field,  basket-ball  courts  and  tennis  courts.  Rid- 
ing, driving,  and  cross-country  walking  are  particular- 
ly enjoyable  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  campus  and 
surrounding  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  country. 

FARM 

Part  of  the  campus  is  given  up  to  the  farm  aui 
dairy  which  supply  the  college  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
milk  and  cream. 

HEALTH 

A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  training  and 
wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and  has  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  physical  examinations  upon  entering 
the  college  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

TVhile  not  sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  morning.  Attendance 
is  required  at  the  daily  and  Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Associatioij  has  been  organ- 
ized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all  places 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the 
Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 
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All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Ljoich- 
burg  or  elsewhere,  and  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  chaperonage. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  RETURN  AFTER 
HOLIDAYS 

In  case  any  student  will  not  be  at  Sweet  Briar  by 
the  time  specified  for  registration,  she  is  required  to 
notify  the  President  before  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
either  by  letter  or  telegram,  explaining  her  absence. 
She  is  not  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  until  she  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  do  so  from  the  Faculty. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse,  the 
Faculty  may  decide  that  a  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  for  the  remainder  of 
the  half-year. 

In  otl^er  cases,  after  considering  excuses,  the 
Faculty  may  allow  students  to  return  within  a  shorter 
time. 

In  cases  of  severe  illness,  or  other  serious  occur- 
rence, students  will  be  permitted  to  return  as  soon  aa 
possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 
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All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towel* 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.     These  may  be  obtained 
through  any  large  department  store.    Laundry  books 
containing  laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  pur 
chased  at  the  college. 

An  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  comes 
to  the  College  on  an  appointed  day  before  Christmas 
vacation,  spring  vacation  and  the  end  of  the  session 
to  sell  tickets  to  any  point.  Students  who  have  made 
application  to  the  Treasurer  may  secure  from  this 
agent  tickets  and  Pullman  reservations  to  any  point. 
Trunks  may  also  be  checked  direct  from  the  College 
on  the  above  occasions.  Students  may  at  any  time 
secure  from  the  Treasurer  information  as  to  the  price 
of  tickets,  and  the  best  routes  and  trains  for  any 
point 
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STUDENTS 

SENIORS        j  ^L 

Banister,  Margaret  Sanford  Xouisville,   Kentucky 

Bennett,  Louise  Jndianapolis,  Indiana 

Brown,  Ann  Zalinda  Camden,  Arkansas 

Camp,  Antoinette  Gay  Franklin,  Virginia 

Howison,  Ellen  Moore  Staunton,  Virginia 

Patton,  Sarah  Felicia  Catlettsburg,  Kentucky 

Pennypacker,  Mary  Griffin  Phoenixville,    Pennsylvania 

Russell,  Constance  Mary  J^ew  Britain,  Connecticut 

Stockdale,    Jean    Frances    Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 

Stout,    Rebecca    JIartsville,  South  Carolina 

JUNIORS 

Bisscll,   Mary   Elwell   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bull,    Helen   Perkins    Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Crump,  Henrietta  Beverley  Richmond,  Virginia 

Darden,  Martha  Virginia   Suffolk,  Virginia 

Lloyd,   Rachel   May    Toledo,  Ohio 

Mcllravy,  Ruth  Alice  Tarrytown,  New  York 

Pfister,  Bertha   _Amherst,  Virginia 

Sandmeyer,   Virginia   Columbus,  Texas 

Steele,  Genie  Morgan  .Columbus,  Mississippi 

Watkins,  Ruth  Jdinden,  Louisiana 

Whitehead,   Mary   Louise   Amherst,  Virginia 

SOPHOMORES 

Barkalow,   Vivienne    JDenver,  Colorado 

Bowers,  Hoe  _Kirklin,  Indiana 

Carroll,    Cornelia    Dotterer    Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Case,    Louise    J^ast  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Elliott,    Amy    Jndianapolis,  Indiana 

Gibbon,    Corinne   Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Gilliland,  Gladys  „ .Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Henderson,    Jane    .Bellevue,  Virginia 

Kintzing,  Gertrude  _ JIanover,  Pennsylvania 

Lowman,    Elizabeth    Lowman,  New  York 

McVey,  Margaret  Jlichmond,   Virginia 

MacBain,    Grace    Cleveland,  Ohio 

Marshall,   Ann   Catharine   Rock   Island,   lUinoia 
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Martin,  Marianne  Bead  JSIorfolk,  Virginia 

Reed,   Mary   S -New  York  City 

Seaver,  Charlotte  de  Beaumont  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sinsel,   Alma   3oise,  Idaho 

Skillern,    Inez    -Boise,  Idaho 

Smith,  Eleanor  Eamsey  JSTewark,  New  Jersey 

SoUitt,   Elanette   -Chicago,  Illinois 

Walker,  Ida  T XouisviUe,  Kentucky 

Williams,  Virginia  Louise  Van  Wert,  Ohio 

FRESHMEN 

Beeaon,   Helen  -Columbus,  Ohio 

Block,   Katharine  D -Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

Bodley,  Ellen  Pearce  -Louisville,  Kentucky 

Clement,  MUla  ^turgis,  Michigan 

Cummins,    Lois    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 

DeLong,  Mary  M .Montclair,  New  Jersey 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1917-1918 

1917 
January  23  to  27 — j\f  id-year  examinations. 
January  29 — Second  semester  begins. 
March  16  to  26 — Spring  recess. 
June  4 — Eighth  annual  commencement. 
College  closes  June  5  at  6  :00  p.  m. 
September  18-19 — Eegistration,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. 
September  30 — Academic  year  begins,  8 :30  a.  m. 
November  16 — Founder's  Day. 
November  39 — Thanksgiving,  a  holiday. 
December  20,  12 :00  m. — Christmas  recess  begins. 

1918 
January     8,  8 :30  A.  M. — Christmas  recess  ends. 
January  21-26 — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  29 — Second  semester  begins. 
March  15,  12 :00  M. — Spring  recess  begins. 
March  26,  8  :30  a.  m. — Spring  recess  ends. 
June  2 — Baccalaureate  sermon. 
June  4 — Ninth  annual  commencement. 


HISTORY 

The  college  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Eight  Eeverend  A.  M.  Eandolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  E.  Harding  of  Amherst. 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of 
Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to  pro- 
cure the  incorporation  in  the  State  of  Virginia  of  a 
corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet  Briar  Institute,"  and  to 
turn  over  to  it  all  property  left  them  in  trust.  She 
provided  that  this  corporation  should  be  controlled  by 
a  Board  of  seven  Directors,  the  first  members  of  which 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors 
were  to  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind 
of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  her  will:  "The  said 
corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and 
shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said  plantation 
a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the  'Sweet  Briar 
Institute'  for  the  education  of  white  girls  and  young 
women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  an  education  in 
sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  rehgious 
training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  seK-perpetuating 
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Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: The  Eight  Reverend  A.  M.  Eandolph,  the 
Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  E.  Harding,  the  Eeverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  E.  Watts. 

At  their  first  meeting  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board 
of  Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  college  in  the 
following  paper:  "Untrammeled  by  state  or  denomi- 
national control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direction  of  a 
will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  bidding 
for  popular  favor  through  the  employment  of  ad- 
ventitious or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  declared 
wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to  give  such 
shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute  as  will  make 
it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality  of  its  founder 
and  the  first  among  the  establishments  for  female  edu- 
cation in  the  State  and  the  South,  Believing  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institution  to  enter  upon 
fields  of  educational  activity  already  fully  occupied,  or 
to  come  into  imnecessary  competition  with  existing 
seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  our  desire  to  have  it  take 
possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected. In  the  North  the  demand  for  collegiate  in- 
struction for  women,  fully  equal  in  character  to  that 
offered  the  men  by  such  institutions  as  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Colmnbia  and  Yale,  has  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  Vassar,  "Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  In  the  West  and  South  the  demand  for  better 
equipment  of  women  for  the  practical  vocations  of  life 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  excellent  normal 
and  industrial  schools  exclusively  for  girls.  But  no- 
where, to  our  knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been  made 
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harmoniously  to  combine  in  one  institution  the  best 
features  of  these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding  that 
such  combination  is  neither  impossible  nor  impracti- 
cable, but  rather  that  industrial  training  can  be  made, 
if  only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for,  to  supplant, 
strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual,  it  is  our  resolve 
that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall  attempt  this  new 
line  of  educational  effort.  Standing  for  a  policy  and 
work  distinctly  and  peculiarly  its  own,  it  will  offer  to 
the  young  women  of  the  South  carefully  formulated 
courses  of  study,  leading  to  degrees,  of  high  grade  and 
proper  adaptation  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
female  mind — some  literary  and  some  scientific — and 
along  with  them  thoroughly  practical  training  in  cer- 
tain artistic  and  industrial  branches  of  knowledge — ^the 
two  lines  of  work  so  arranged  and  coordinated  that  the 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  will  carry 
with  it  the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the  practical 
branches.  These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in  number 
at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and  experience 
dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The  specification  and 
formulation  of  these  courses  must  await  the  future 
action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can  have  the  assistance  of 
the  President  and  Faculty  to  be  elected  later  on." 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.,  LiTT.  D. 
President 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 
Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

MARY  HAELEY,  M.  D. 
Physician  to  the  College 

MARION  LATIMER  PEELE 
Secretary  to  the  President 

ROSS  V.  MARTINDALE 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Farm 
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THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 
President  and  Professor  of  English 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

THOMAS  DEANE  LEWIS 

Graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  of  the  Episcopal 

Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

CLEMENT  TYSON  GOODE 

A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College;   A.  M.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  English 

HUGH  S.  WORTHINGTON 
A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other  German  and  American  musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA  RANDALL  McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;  student  and  teacher 

in  the  New  York  School  of  Art;   pupil  of 

Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE  LAJMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

NORA  BLANDING  ERASER 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
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RUTH  B.  HOWLAND 

Ph.  B.  and  Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Vassar  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JOSEPHINE  P.  SIMRALL 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College;    Graduate  work   in  Johns  Hopkins 

University  and  University  of  Cincinnati 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

LEONORA  NEUFFER 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ELIZABETH  PRYOR 

B.  S.,  Iowa  State  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

B.  S.  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

CAROLINE  HILL  CRAWFORD 
B.  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

CHARLOTTE  KENDALL  HULL 

Graduate  of  Chicago  Musical  College ;  pupil  of  Viardot  in  Paris 

and  of  Sevcik  in  Prague  and  Vienna 

Instructor  in  Violin 

CLAUDINE  HUTTER 

Pupil  of  Miss  Young  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  of  Teichmiiller  in 

Leipzig  for  two  years 

Instructor  in  Piano 

ANNA  KUTZNER 
A.  B.,  Vassar  College 
Instructor  in  German 
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FRANCES  HADLEY 

A.  B,,  Mount  Holyoke  College;    Graduate  student  in  the 

University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  English 

JOSEPHINE  GUION 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College 

Director  of  Physical  Training 

EMMA  LUELLA  FISK 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College 

Instructor  in  Botany 


Instructor  in  Physics 

JESSIE  BROWN 
Librarian 

BERTHA  PFISTER 
Student  Assistant  in  the  Library 

DOROTHY  E.  WALLACE 

CILLA  V.  GUGGENHEIMER 

Student  Assistants  in  Chemistry 

FANNIE  T.  CARROLL 

Superintendent  of  the  Housekeeping  Department 

MATTIE  R.  PATTESON 
Superintendent  of  the  Apartment  House  and  Infirmary 

.      FLORENCE  W.  PRATT 
Assistant  in  the  Housekeeping  Department 

BARBARA  C.  MALLARD 

Trained  Nurse 

*To  be  appointed. 
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STAiroiNG  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Executive  Committee. — The  President,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Mr.  Goode,  Mr.  Lewis,  Miss  Fraser,  Dr,  Harley,  Miss  Sparrow, 
Miss  Morenus,  Miss  Young,  Miss  McLaws,  Dr.  Neuffer,  Miss 
Simrall,  Miss  Howland,  Miss  Pryor,  Mrs.  Hills. 

Committee  on  Admission. — Miss  Fraser,  Miss  Young,  Dr. 
NTeuflfer. 

Committee  on  Instruction. — Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Goode,  Miss  Howland,  Miss  Simrall. 

Comviittee  on  Lectures  and  Entertainments. — Miss  Young, 
Miss  Sparrow,  Mr.  Wortliington,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  President. 

Committee  on  Schedule. — Miss  Morenus,  Miss  Hadley,  Miss 
Bartlett,  Miss  Howland,  Miss  Searle,  the  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Library. — Miss  Bartlett,  Mr.  Lewis,  Miss 
McLaws,  Miss  Collins,  Miss  Schweiss,  the  Librarian. 

Committee  on  Athletics. — Dr.  Harley,  Miss  Guion,  Miss 
Kutzner,  Mr.  Worthington. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications. — ^Mr.  Goode,  Miss 
Hadley,  Miss  McLaws,  Miss  Fisk. 

Committee  on  Dramatics. — Miss  Simrall,  Miss  Guion,  Miss 
Hutter,  Miss  Pryor. 

Govimittee  on  Academic  and  Social  Functions. — Miss  Bart- 
lett, Miss  Morenus,  Miss  Pryor,  Mrs.  Hills,  Miss  Young,  Miss 
Hull. 

Committee  on  Relations  between  the  College  and  the  Acad- 
emy.— Miss  Fraser,  Mrs.  Hills,  Mr.  Goode,  Dr.  Neuffer,  Miss 
Timberlake,  the  President. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  should  have  completed  the  required  pre- 
paratory work,  and  should  present  evidences  of  moral, 
mental  and  physical  fitness  for  a  college  career. 

Every  applicant  must  fill  out  and  return  to  the  secre- 
tary a  copy  of  the  official  registration  blank  of  the  Col- 
lege.* 

No  student  may  register  in  the  college  later  than  three 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Candidates  are  admitted  by  examination  or  upon  cer- 
tificates from  accredited  institutions. 

REftUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  college  must  offer  work 
amounting  to  fifteen  units,  as  specified  below.  A  unit 
means  a  'year's  work  of  five  recitations  a  week  in  one 
subject. 

I.     Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

English   3  units 

History   1  unit 

Mathematics   2%  or  3  units 

Latin 4  units 

Elective    4  or  4%  imits 

II.     Prescribed  for  courses  leading  to  B.  S.  degree. 

English   3  units 

Science    1  unit 

*These  blanks  wiU  be  furnished  on  request. 
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Mathematics    2%  or  3  units 

Foreign  Languages 4  units 

Elective   4  or  4^/2  units 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish.  Four  units  of  any  one 
language  will  be  accepted.  Any  combination  must  pro- 
vide for  at  least  three  units  of  one  language  and  two  of 
another.  The  additional  unit  may  be  offered  as  an 
elective. 

III.     Electives  for  either  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree. 

The  remaining  four  or  four  and  a  haK  units  may  be 
elected  from  the  following  list: 

Botany  or  Zoology 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Civics 1/^  unit 

French   2-4  units 

German    2-4  units 

Greek  1-3  units 

History    1-2  units 

Latin    2-4  units 

Physics    1  unit 

Physiography    %  unit 

Physiology    %  unit 

Spanish   2  units 

Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  ^  unit  each,  on 
examination. 

All  students  entering  college  must  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  whether  or  not  they  expect  to  take  the  full 
amount  of  work  leading  to  a  degree. 

Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  college  if  con- 
ditioned in  more  than  two  units. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

A  certificate  blank  may  be  secured  from  the  secretary. 
This  blank  must  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  principal 
of  the  preparatory  school  attended  by  the  applicant.  It 
must  include  a  statement  of  the  subjects  studied,  the 
amount  of  work  covered  in  each  subject  and  the  grades 
obtained.  This  certificate  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  as  soon  as  possible  after  application  has  been 
made. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  college 
on  June  5-6  and  on  September  16-17.  All  applications 
for  examinations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
at  least  one  month  before  the  date  set  for  the  examina- 
tion. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  and 
when  not  entering  from  other  colleges  of  recognized  rank 
must  pass  examination  in  the  work  offered. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  a  limited  amount  of  work 
done  at  approved  institutions  during  the  summer 
months.  Students  who  wish  to  take  summer  courses 
should  consult  at  Sweet  Briar  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges, 
an  arrangement  of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
may  be  considered  as  deferred  subjects. 
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ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work 
is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

REaUIREMENTS  FOR  1915-19 

(a)  Beading  and  Practice.  —  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by 
giving  her  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best 
specimens.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  her 
attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she 
fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what 
she  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  pro- 
vided for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment, comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 
The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I, 
II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV, 
XVII,  XXI.    The  ^neid. 

The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  /Eneid  should  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 
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For  any  selection  from  this  group  a  selection  from  any 
other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard 
II,  Richard  III,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet.  (No  one  of  the  last  three  may  be 
taken  if  chosen  for  study  under  B.) 

Group  III.  Prose  Fiction.  Malory:  Morte  d' Ar- 
thur (about  100  pages);  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Part  I;  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput 
and  to  Brobdingnag) ;  Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I; 
Goldsmith:  I'he  Vicar  of  WaJcefield;  Frances  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay)  :  Evelina;  Scott:  any  one  of  the 
novels;  Jane  Austen:  any  one  of  the  novels;  Maria 
Edgeworth:  Castle  RacJcrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dick- 
ens :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Thackeray :  any  one  of  the 
novels ;  George  Eliot :  any  one  of  the  novels ;  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell:  Cranford;  Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  or  Here- 
ward  the  Wake;  Eeade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth; 
Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
School-days;  Stevenson :  any  one  of  the  novels  which 
are  out  of  copyright;  Cooper:  any  one  of  the  novels; 
Poe:  Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne:  any  one  of  the 
novels  which  are  out  of  copyright;  a  collection  of  Short 
Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.  Addison  and 
Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  selections 
from  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  (about  200  pages) ; 
Boswell:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Johnson  (about 
200  pages)  ;  Franklin:  Autobiography ;  Irving:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  the 
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Life  of  Goldsmith;  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb: 
Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages) ; 
Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200 
pages);  Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Steele  in  the  English  Humorists ;  Macaulay :  one  of  the 
following  essays :  Lord  Olive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton, 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Great,  Madame  d'Ar- 
hlaxj;  Trevelyan :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay 
(about  200  pages);  Euskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or 
Selections  (about  160  pages);  Dana:  Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast;  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall 
and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  the  let- 
ter to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  or 
estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail; 
Thoreau:  Walden;  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about 
150  pages) ;  Holmes :  The  Autocrat  of  the  BreaTcfast 
Table;  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
loith  a  Donkey;  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selec- 
tions from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Literal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  OhalJc;  a  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers; 
a  collection  of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry.  Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series) :  BooTcs  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns; 
Palgrave :  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  :  Booh  IV, 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B)  ;  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope:  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  collection  of  English  and  Scottish 
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Ballads,  as,  for  example,  liohin  Hood  ballads.  The  Battle 
of  Otterhurn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beiclian,  and  Ber- 
loich  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection 
from  later  ballads;  Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
Christahel,  and  Knbla  Khan;  Byron:  Childe  Harold, 
Canto  III,  or  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion;  Macaulay : 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle  of  Nasehy,  The 
Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader, 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix, 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Kiel,  Pheidip- 
pides.  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  "De  Gusti- 
bus — /■"  Hie  Pied  Piper,  Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold: 
Sohrab  and  Eustum  and  The  Forsaken  Merman;  Selec- 
tions from  American  Poetry,  with  special  attention  to 
Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  re- 
quirement is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continua- 
tion of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.  Drama.  Shakespeare :  Julius  Caesar,  Mac- 
beth, Hamlet. 

Group  11.  Poetry.  Milton:  U Allegro,  II  Pensero^o, 
and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson :  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
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the  selections  from  "Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in 
Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 
Group  III.  Oratory,  Burke:  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America;  Macaulay:  Speeches  07i  Copyright; 
and  Lincoln:  Speech  at  Cooper  Union;  Washington: 
Farewell  Address;  and  Webster:  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays.  Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a 
selection  from  Burns's  Poems;  Macaulay :  Life  of  John- 
son; Emerson :  Essay  on  Manners. 

HISTORY  (2  Units) 

For  the  prescribed  point  in  history,  the  student  must 
present  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Eoman  history.  A  short  introductory  study  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
fall  of  Eome  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social  as 
well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any  of 
the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  Andrew's 
History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient  History;  to  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabulary  to  enable  her 
to  read  the  more  advanced  works  intelligently,  and  to 
have  had  some  little  training  in  the  writing  of  abstracts. 
The  student  is  expected,  also,  to  have  had  some  practice 
in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  exam- 
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ination  to  show  her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by 
her  own  drawings,  or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  out- 
line map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to  have 
taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Ancient  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the  best 
preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

A  candidate  may  offer  any  one  of  these  three  subjects 
as  an  elective  point  in  history  (see  pages  15-16),  pro- 
vided that  one  of  the  points  be  ancient  history,  and  that 
both  points  be  taken  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  pre- 
paratory work. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions; 
factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and 
lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ;  fractions,  includ- 
ing complex  fractions ;  ratio  and  proportion ;  linear  eqiia- 
tions,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities ;  problems  depending  on  linear  equa- 
tions; radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers ;  exponents,  includ- 
ing fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved 
by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents;    the  formulas 
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for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progression,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout 
the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  put- 
ting questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  problems 
should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and 
from  commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and 
illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  solu- 
tion of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometey. — The  usual  theorems  and 
construction  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the 
measurements  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regu- 
lar polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ;  the  solu- 
tion of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  prob- 
lems; application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane 
surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  TJnits) 

For  the  present  either  the  new  requirements  or  the  old 
may  be  offered.    The  new  requirements  are  preferred. 

New  Eequieements. 

The  Latin  reading  must  be  not  less  in  amount  than 
Caesar,  Gallic  War  I-IV;  Cicero,  Archias,  the  Manilian 
Law,  the  orations  against  Catiline ;  Virgil,  /Eneid  I-VI. 
The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic 
War  and  Civil  War)  and  ISTepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (ora- 
tions, letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War);  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
^neid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 
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The  following  prescribed  reading  must  be  offered  by 
all  candidates:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  J^neid  I,  II,  and  either  IV 
or  VI  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  grammar  and  composition  it  is  expected  that  the 
student  have  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflec- 
tions, all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syn- 
tax and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read,  with  ability 
to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin  prose. 

It  is  especially  urged  that  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  preparation,  emphasis  be  given  to  sight  reading  and  to 
regular  work  in  prose  composition. 

Old  Eequikements. 

Latin  Geammae. — The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules 
for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax  of  cases 
and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in  general,  with 
particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences, 
indirect  discourse,  and  the  subjunctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of  de- 
tached sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based 
upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

C^SAE. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  preferably 
the  first  four. 

CiCEKO. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list,  but 
preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four  orations 
against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus, 
Eoscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Phil- 
ippic. 

ViEGiL. — The  first  six  books  of  the  JEneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in  gen- 
eral, and  dactylic  hexameter. 
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Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics  are 
similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose 
composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting 
II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions,  forms 
and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  contin- 
uous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose  of 
similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

3-Unit  Eequirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English 
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sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or 
based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as 
defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 
and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
S3'ntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar, 
but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing  from 
memory  sentences  previously  read. 

5.  "Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:     A  well-graded 

reader  for  beginners ;  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France; 

Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  hleus;  Malot, 

Sans  famille. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
1.     The  reading  of  from  200  to  400  pages  of  easy 

modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical 

or  biographical  sketches. 
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2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
written,  of  portions  of  the  texts  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet,  Le 
Petit  Chose;  Erckmann-Chatrian,  stories;  Halevy, 
UAhhe  Consfantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de 
M.  Perriclion;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

3-Unit  Eequieement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions 
involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is 
expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to 
600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to 
be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing 
from  dictation. 
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Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  les 
Oherle;  Dumas,  novels;  Merimee,  Colomha;  Sandeau, 
Mile,  de  la  Seigliere;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en  Amerique. 

GERMAN  (4  Units) 

The  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  embodied  in  Document 
No.  62  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

2-Unit  Eequirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German,  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if 
called  upon,  b}^  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage 
of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given 
upon  unusual  words  and  constructions,  to  put  into  Ger- 
man short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  transla- 
tion, and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  as  defined  below. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy 
colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is, 
upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  be- 
long to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also 
upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  sim- 
pler uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 
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4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix 
in  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also 
to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated 
texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translat- 
ing into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish), and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

*Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  After  one  of 
the  many  Eeaders  especially  prepared  for  beginners, 
Meissner's  Aus  meiner  Welt;  Bliithgen's  Das  Peterle  von 
Nilrnherg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baumbach's 
short  stories. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  250  pages  of  literature 
in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read 
and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use 
her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences, and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in 
the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  Gerstacker's 
Germelshausen;   Eichendorff's   Aus   dem   Lehen    eines 

♦During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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Taugenichts;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Jensen's  Die 
braune  Erica;  Seidel's  Lehrecht  Huhnclien;  Fulda's 
Unter  vier  Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any  one). 

3-TJnit  Requirement. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from 
a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical 
questions  relating  to  the  usual  forms  and  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  including  syntax  and  word  for- 
mation, and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explana- 
tion may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature 
taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elemen- 
tary course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moder- 
ately difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice 
in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing, 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory 
of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammati- 
cal drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of 
articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes 
(with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunc- 
tive), and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 

*  Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Heyse's, 
Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's,  Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschenbach's, 
W.  Eaabe's,  Novellen  or  Erzahlungen;  Schiller's  Wil- 
helm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  Journalist  en;  Heine's  Harz- 
reise. 

•During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
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CHEMISTEY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book,  to 
the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  of 
elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  three  recita- 
tions, four  periods  weekly  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the  students  indi- 
vidually under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Every  can- 
didate must  present  at  the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the 
examination  in  chemistry  a  notebook  containing  in  the 
candidate's  own  language  a  description  of  her  labora- 
tory exercises,  the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of 
each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The 
notebook  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  cer- 
tifying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work. 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  similar  to  those  in 
chemistry.  The  candidate  is  required  to  have  studied 
for  a  full  session  one  standard  text-book  and  to  have 
done  individual  laboratory  work.  She  must  be  prepared 
to  show  her  laboratory  notebook,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
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work.  This  course  should  comprise:  (1)  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b)  Physi- 
ology, and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The  natural  history  of  the 
plant  groups,  and  classification. 

For  further  details  see  Document  No,  62  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  abeady  referred  to. 

ZOOLOGY  (1  Unit) 

One  year's  work  in  the  study  of  animal  life  with  lab- 
oratory work  and  notebooks. 

CIVICS  (1/2  Unit) 

The  one-half  unit  of  civics  must  be  offered  in  con- 
junction with  either  a  half  or  a  whole  unit  of  American 
History. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY  (Vg  Unit) 
Text,  laboratory  work,  and  notebooks. 

PHYSIOLOGY  (1/2  Unit) 
Text  and  notebook. 

SPANISH  (2  Units) 

The  equivalent  of  the  preparation  in  French  and 
German. 
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EEaUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  sixty-two 
hours  of  work,  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  following 
courses : 

OUTLINE  OF  COTTRSES  OF  STUDY 


M 

to 

CO 

COURSE  A 

3 

COURSE   B 

p 

COURSE  C 

3 

(English) 

o 

W 

(Modern  Languages) 

o 

a 

(Ancient  Languages) 

o 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 

3 

English  I 

3 

English  I 

3 

History  I 

3 

History  I 

3 

History  I 

3 

Latin  I 

3 

Latin  I 

3 

Latin  I 

3 

French  II  or  III    | 

French  II  or  III    ") 

French  II  or  III   ) 

or                   > 

3 

or                    [ 

3 

or                   >■ 

S 

German  II  or  III  i 

German  II  or  III  ) 

German  II  or  III  J 

Biology  I  or  > 

3 

Biology  I  or  ) 

3 

Biology  I  or| 

3 

Chemistry  I    ) 

Chemistry  I    \ 

Chemistry  I  i 

Physical  Education 

1 

Physical  Education 

1 

Physical  Education 

1 

SOPHOMOEE 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 

8 

English  II 

3 

English  II 

3 

History  II 

3 

Latin  II 

3 

Latin  II 

3 

French  III  or  IV  ) 

French  III  or  IV    ) 

French  III  or  IV  ) 

or                   y 

3 

or                    [ 

3 

or                   [ 

3 

German  III  or  IVJ 

German  III  or  IV  ; 

German  III  or  IVj 

Latin  II  or             n 

German  I  or  II  ) 

Greek  I  or  II 

3 

German  I  or  II       / 

or                [ 

3 

Elective 

3 

or                    [ 

3 

French  I  or  II    ) 

Physical  Education 

1 

French  I  or  II  or  \ 

Elective 

3 

Greek  I  or  II         ■' 

Physical  Education 

1 

Elective 

3 

Physical   Education 

1 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

English* 

French  IV  or  V  "i 

Latin 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

or                 [ 

3 

Greek 

3 

Psychology 

3 

Grerman  IV  or  V  ) 

Psychology 

3 

Elective 

German  II  or  III  ) 
or                 y 
French  II  or  III    j 
Psychology 
Elective 

3 

3 

6 

Elective 

6 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

English* 

French  or    |  Cadv  1 
German        f  (^aav.; 
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Latin  (adv.) 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

Greek  (adv.) 

3 

Elective 

(3«rman  or  t  .„rt„  n 
French         |  ^'^'^^•^ 
Elective 

3 
9 

Elective 

9 

♦For  graduation  in  Course  A  the  student  must  complete,  in  addition  to 
English  I  and  II,  not  less  than  ten  hours  of  work  in  English,  of  which  4% 
hours  are  prescribed  as  follovps  :  Courses  III,  IVa  (or  Xllb  or  Xlllb), 
and  Va   (or  Vb). 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE 

I 

English 6  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

History 3  hours 

Modern  Language 12  hours 

Science   3  hours 

Psychology  or  Philosophy 3  hours 

Physical  Education 2  hours 

32 

In  addition,  a  major  subject  and  related  subject  in 
Sciences  of  15  hours.  The  remaining  30  credits  are 
electives. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Cont. 
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3 
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3 
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3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
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SOPHOMORE 

English  II 

History  II 

French  III  or  IV  or  ]. 

German  III  or  IV      ) 

Any  Language 

Elective 

Physical  Education 

3 
3 

3 

3 
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1 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 

Mathematics  III 

Physics  I  or  II 

French  III  or  IV  or) 

German  III  or  IV     ) 

Elective 

Physical  Education 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

JUNIOR 

History  or  Economics 
Any  Language 
Psychology 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Mathematics  or  Physics 
Any  Language 
Psychology 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

y  SENIOR 

History  or  Economics 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 
9 

SENIOR 

Physics  or  Mathematics 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 
9 

No  student  may  take  more  than  sixteen  or  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  work  without  permission  from  the 
faculty. 

Elementary  French  and  elementary  German  may  not 
both  be  credited  towards  the  degree. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ENGLISH 

Peofessor  Goode 

Peofessoe  McVea 

Miss  Hadley 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  de- 
grees. Course  I  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  of 
the  department.  Course  II  is  prerequisite  to  all  elective 
courses  of  the  department  except  Va,  Vb  and  XIV. 

I.  Composition  and  Rhetoeic.  The  forms  of  dis- 
course in  theory  and  practice,  with  emphasis  on  exposi- 
tion and  narration.  Short  and  long  themes  regularly. 
Selections  from  literature  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  example.  Collateral  reading.  Individual  confer- 
ences.   Three  hours. 

II.  HisTOKiCAL  Outline  of  English  Litekatueb. 
A  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time.  Eepresentative  selections  for  study  in 
both  prose  and  poetry.  Copious  reading,  lectures,  cri- 
tiques.    Three  hours. 

III.  Shakespeaee.  Intensive  study  of  a  few  plays, 
rapid  reading  of  others.    Two  hours. 

IVa.  Chaucee.  Eeading  of  certain  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  other  works  of  Chaucer,  from  the  lin- 
guistic standpoint  primarily.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 
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Va.  Advanced  Composition.  Exposition  and  Ar- 
gumentation. Constant  practice  in  the  two  forms.  Two 
hours,  first  semester. 

Vb.  Advanced  Composition.  The  Short  Story.  A 
study  in  technique.    Two  hours,  second  semester. 

VI.  Development  of  the  Deama.  Eise  of  dra- 
matic forms  in  England,  extensive  study  of  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  survey  through  the  decadence  to  1642. 
Three  hours. 

Vila.  The  Eomantic  Movement.  English  poetry 
approximately  from  1775  to  1825,  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Vlllb.  Nineteenth  Centuey  Peose.  The  chief 
authors  of  the  various  prose  forms,  exclusive  of  fiction 
and  the  drama,  of  the  century.  Three  hours,  second  se- 
mester. (This  course  alternates  with  IXb.  Omitted 
1917-18.) 

IXb.  The  Deama  feom  1660  to  the  Peesent 
Time.  A  study  in  historical  development,  with  chief 
attention  to  modern  drama.  Three  hours,  second  se- 
mester. 

(This  course  alternates  with  Vlllb.  To  be  given 
1917-18.) 

Xa.  The  Poetey  of  Tennyson.  Three  hours,  first 
semester. 

Xb.  The  Poetey  of  Beowning.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 
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XI.  The  English  Novel.  Cursory  examination  of 
prose  fiction  before  Defoe.  Authors  and  types  of  the 
novel  proper  to  the  present  time.    Two  hours. 

Xllb.  Old  English.  Grammar  and  syntax.  Kead- 
iugs  in  West  Saxon  prose  and  poetry.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

(This  course  alternates  with  Xlllb.  Omitted  1917- 
18.) 

Xlllb.  Middle  English  Literature.  Studies  in 
English  literature  from  cir.  1200  to  cir.  1500,  with  chief 
attention  to  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

(This  course  alternates  with  Xllb.  To  be  given  1917- 
18.) 

XIV.  American  Literature.  A  summary  review  of 
American  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.     One  hour. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Peofessob  Lewis 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Peo- 
ple to  the  Maccabean  Period.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  divine  revelation, 
as  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  life,  manners,  and  thought 
of  the  people,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study,  later,  of 
Hebrew  literature.  First  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Sophomore  elective. 

II.  New  Testament  History  from  the  Macca- 
bean Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
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A  study  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Jewish  people  of  that  age, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  the  Gentile  world  to  whom  the 
Apostles  preached  Christianity.  Preparatory  to  Course 
IV.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week.  Sophomore 
elective. 

III.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament:  the  date, 
authorship,  outline  analysis,  and  special  message  of  each. 
The  development  of  religious  thought  is  traced  through 
the  literature  studied  chronologically.  First  semester, 
three  hours  a  week.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

IV.  The  IjITEeature  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the 
date,  authorship,  outline,  and  contribution  to  religious 
thought  of  each.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

V.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ.  A  study 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  with  special  reference  to  its  mes- 
sage to  modern  life.  First  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  Comparative  Religion.  A  study  of  the  great 
ethnic  religions  of  the  world,  and  a  comparison  of  each 
with  Christianity.  Second  semester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Courses  III  and  IV  are  given  alternately  with  V 
and  VI. 
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FRENCH 

Pbofessob  Wobthington 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Babtlett 

I.  Elementary  French.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
Shorter  French  Course  (Heath)  ;  Monvert,  La  Belle 
France  (AUyn  and  Bacon) ;  Ordonneau,  Valabregne, 
Keroul,  Les  Boulinard  (Heath)  ;  Halevy,  L'Ahhe  Con- 
stantin  (Allyn  and  Bacon).  For  beginners.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

II.  Intermediate  French.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar  (Heath)  ;  Mansion,  Extracts  for 
French  Composition  (Heath)  ;  Churchman,  Introduc- 
tion to  French  Pronunciation  (Jenkins) ;  Buffum, 
French  Short  Stories  (Holt)  ;  Coppee,  Le  Luthier  de 
Cremone  and  Le  Tresor  (Allyn  and  Bacon) ;  Eostand, 
Les  Romanesques  (Ginn)  ;  Hugo,  Les  Miscrahles 
(Holt) ;  Bazin,  Les  Oherle  (Holt)  ;  Bowen,  French 
Lyrics  (Heath) ;  Barrett  Wendell,  The  France  of  To- 
day (Scribner),  Prerequisite,  French  I  or  two  units  at 
entrance.     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

III.  Advanced  French.  Sanderson,  Through 
France  and  French  Syntax  (Silver,  Burdett)  ;  Matzke, 
Primer  of  French  Pronunciation  (Holt)  ;  Hugo,  Her- 
nani  (Heath) ;  Eostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (Holt)  ; 
Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie  (Heath)  ;  Hugo, 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (Ginn)  ;  Balzac,  Pere  Goriot 
(Holt)  ;  Taine,  L'Ancien  Regime  (Heath)  ;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi  (Ginn)  ;  Canfield,  French 
Lyrics  (Holt) ;  Strachey,  Landmarks  in  French  Litera- 
ture (Holt)  ;  Delpit,  L'Age  d'Or  de  la  Litterature  Fran- 
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gaise  (Heath).     Prerequisite,  French  II  or  three  units 
at  entrance.     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

IV.  (a)  French  Classical  Deama.  Lectures,  re- 
quired reading,  reports.  Prerequisite,  French  III. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(b)  Non-Deamatic  Feench  Liteeatuee  of 
THE  Seventeenth  Centuey.  Lectures,  required  read- 
ing, reports.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

V.  Feench  Liteeatuee  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tuey. Lectures,  required  reading,  reports.  Prerequi- 
site, French  IV.    Two  hours  a  week,  through  the  year. 

VI.  (a)  The  Eomantic  Movement  in  Feance^ 
WITH  Special  Refeeence  to  Lyeic  Poetey.  Pre- 
requisite, French  IV.    Two  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

(b)     The  Eealistic  Method  of  Honoee  de 
Balzac.    Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
(Given  in  1916-17;  not  given  in  1917-18.) 

VII.  Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.  Pre- 
requisite, French  III.  One  hour  a  week  through  the 
year. 

VIII.  Advanced  Phonetics.  Prerequisite,  French 
III.     One  hour  a  week  through  the  year. 

(Not  given  in  1917-18.) 

ITALIAN 

Professor  Worthington 

I.  Elementaey  Italian.  Grandgent,  Italian  Gram- 
mar (Heath)  ;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short 
Stories  (Heath)  ;  Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi  (Heath)  ; 
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Goldoni,  II  vero  Amico  (Heath).  This  course  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French.  Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year. 

(Given  in  1916-17;  not  given  in  1917-18.) 

II.  Advanced  Italian.  Grandgent,  Italian  Com- 
position (Heath) ;  Dante,  Divina  Commedia  (Heath)  ; 
Petrarch,  II  Canzoniere  (Hoepli) ;  Edgren,  Italian  Dic- 
tionary (Holt)  ;  Garnett,  History  of  Italian  Literature 
(Appleton).     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

SPANISH 

Peofessoe  Woethington 

I.  Elementary  Spanish.  Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish 
Orammar  (Heath)  ;  Hills,  Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners 
(Holt)  ;  Carrion  y  Aza,  Zaragiieta  (Silver,  Burdett) ; 
Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno  (Heath)  ;  Galdos,  Doria 
Perfecta  (Amer.  Book  Co.).  This  course  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  French.  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

II.  Advanced  Spanish.  (Not  given  in  1917-18; 
course  to  be  outlined  for  1918-19.)  Three  hours  a  week 
through  the  year. 

GERMAN 

Miss  Kutznee 

I.  Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland,  Thomas's  Practical 
German  Grammar.  Readings:  Immensee;  Lebrecht 
HUhnchen;  Wilhelm  Tell.  Three  hours  a  week  through 
the  year. 
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II.  Eeadings:  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm; 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Freytag's  Karl  der  Grosse  and  Aus  dem 
Klosterleben;  Whitney  and  Stroebe's  German  Composi- 
tion. Prerequisite,  German  I  or  two  units  at  entrance. 
Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

III.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold :  to  give  stu- 
dents facility  in  reading  German  classics  and  to  develop, 
in  them  an  appreciation  of  German  literature.  Pre- 
requisite, German  II  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Eead- 
ings :  "Wenckebach's  Meisterwerhe  des  Mittelalters ; 
Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti;  Schiller's  Kahale  und  Liehe; 
Goethe's  Werther;  Bernhardt's  Deutsche  Litteraturge- 
schichte;  Prose  Composition  and  Syntax.  Prerequisite, 
German  II  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year. 

IV.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(a)  The  Eoman tic  Movement.  Eeadings:  Heinrich 
von  Ofterdingen;  selected  studies  from  Eichendorf, 
Fouque,  Chamisso,  Brentano,  Arnim,  Immermann  and 
Heine;  the  Fate  Dramatists,  Werner  and  Milliner; 
Kleist's  Der  Prinz  von  Homhurg;  Grillparzer's  Die  Ahn- 
frau  and  Sappho. 

(b)  Later  Currents  in  Drama  and  Novel  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Witkowski's  Die  EntwicTclung  der 
deutschen  Literatur  seit  1830.  Eeadings  from  Hebbel, 
Ludwig,  Storm,  Keller,  Heyse,  Meyer,  Scheffel,  Freytag, 
Eaabe,  Spielhagen,  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann.  Pre- 
requisite, German  III. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
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V.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Scherer's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur,  chapters 
X  and  XI;  Backgrounds  of  the  Drama,  Gottsched; 
Klopstock's  Messias  and  Odes;  Lessing's  Nathan  der 
Weise,  Laohoon,  and  Hamhurgische  Dramaturgie;  Wie- 
land  and  Herder.  Prerequisite,  German  III.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

VI.  (a)     Study  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
(b)     German  Novel  Since  1870. 

Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Prerequisite, 
German  IV  or  V. 

VII.  (a)  Middle  High  German.  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsche  Grammatik.  Headings  from  the  Nibelung- 
enlied  and  Gudrun;  Hartmann  von  Aue's  Gregorius; 
Dietrich  Schernberg's  Spiel  von  Frau  Jutten. 

(b)  History  of  the  Development  of  the  German 
Language. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German  IV,  V, 
or  VI. 

LATIN 

Associate  Pbofessoe  Fbaseb 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition) ;  Terence, 
Phormio;  Rome  and  Carthage,  E.  B.  Smith;  Horace, 
selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  Writing. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

II.  MackaiFs  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus.  Horace,  Satires 
and  Epistles.    Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
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III.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Andria;  Lucre- 
tius's  Be  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of  Latin 
Literature.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Given  alter- 
nately with  Course  IV. 

IV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial;  Tacitus's 
Annals;  Capes's  Early  Empire.  Three  hours  a  week, 
one  year.  Given  alternately  ynih  Course  III.  Both  are 
junior  and  senior  electives. 

V.  Latin  Composition.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  Roman  Life  and  Akt.  A  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  buildings  of  ancient  Eome ;  the  Eoman  house 
and  furniture,  family  life,  education",  religion,  occupa- 
tions and  amusements.  Lectures,  lantern  slides,  and  as- 
signed reading.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  not  essential. 
Two  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Associate  Pkofessoe  Spabbow 
Miss  Collins 

I.  Geneeal  Eueopean  Histoey.  This  course  in- 
cludes the  general  movements  of  European  history  from 
the  fall  of  Eome  to  the  present  day.  It  covers,  in  the 
first  semester,  the  development  of  the  chief  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the 
mediaeval  empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester 
by  a  study  of  the  Eenaissance,  the  Eeformation,  the  re- 
ligious and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy. Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Eequired  in 
the  freshman  year  of  all  courses. 
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II.  History  of  the  Eenaissance.  This  course  con- 
tains, first,  the  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  with  the  quickened  Hfe 
of  the  people  as  it  manifested  itself  in  arts,  letters,  sci- 
ence and  discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Eeformation 
and  the  Reaction.  This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

III.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1787  to 
the  Present  Day.  A  study  of  the  making  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  social  and  economic  forces  which 
shaped  party  government,  and  influenced  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

IV.  European  History  —  Nineteenth  Century 
AND  After.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  present-day  conditions  and  problems.  It 
takes  up,  first,  the  inheritance  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  science,  economic  and  political  ideas.  It  covers  the 
industrial  and  political  development  of  Europe  during 
the  nineteenth  century;  and  includes  a  study  of  social- 
ism, emigration  and  colonial  acquisition  and  govern- 
ment. Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III.  It  is  not 
given  in  1917-18. 

V.  History  of  Greek  Civilization.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Greek  City- 
State  from  the  Homeric  Age  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
To  show  how,  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  West- 
ern Asia  and  Egj^pt  were  Hellenized,  and  Greek  culture 
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and  art  handed  on  to  the  Eoman  world.  The  study  is 
based  largely  upon  the  source  material  found  in  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  historians  and  poets.  Two  hours  a 
week,  one  year. 

VI.  History  of  Eome.  This  course  is  designed  to 
be  complementary  to  Course  VI  (Eoman  Life  and  Lit- 
erature) under  Latin.  Being  a  one-hour  course,  it  will 
be  mainly  a  lecture  course  accompanied  by  extensive 
collateral  readings  in  Mommsen,  Bury,  and  other  au- 
thorities on  Eoman  history.    One  hour  a  week,  one  year. 

VII.  Economics. 

(a)  Elements  of  Economics.  This  course  deals  with 
general  economic  theory,  and  aims  to  give  some  training 
in  economic  reasoning.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  se- 
mester. 

(b)  Economic  Institutions.  The  organization  of 
modern  industry  is  studied,  with  special  reference  to 
money,  credit,  labor  unions,  tariff,  corporations,  and 
trusts.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Associate  Pbofessob  Mobenus 

I.  (a)  Solid  Geometet.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester. 

(b)     Algebea     and     Plane     Trigonometet. 
Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Note. — Those  who  have  completed  in  preparatory 
schools  a  course  in  Solid  Geometry  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department,  substitute  II  for 
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I  (a).  Those  who  have  also  completed  a  satisfactory- 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry  may  take  III  instead  of 
I  (a)  and  (b).  Credit  for  either  I  (a)  or  I  (b),  taken 
in  preparatory  schools,  is  given  only  on  examination. 

II.  Algebra^  including  the  progressions,  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  undetermined  co-efficients,  the 
elementary  treatment  of  infinite  series,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  theory 
of  logarithms,  determinants,  elementary  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Open  to  all  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  Algebra.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  se- 
mester. 

III.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry^  with  an  Intro- 
duction TO  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year.    Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

IV.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
I  and  III. 

V.  Projective  Geometry.  Three  hours  a  week,  one 
semester.    Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  III. 

VI.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester  or  two  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 

VII.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

(a)  Statics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  III. 

(b)  Dynamics.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  III  and  IV. 

This  course  may  be  taken  parallel  with  the  second 
semester  of  IV. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

Associate  Pbofessob  Neuffeb 
Insteuctoe  * 

I.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  definite  conception  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry;  it  furnishes  a  survey  of 
the  important  facts  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the 
metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds.  Three 
class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week,  one  year. 

II  (a)  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemi- 
cal equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution,  and  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of  the 
analyst.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.  Three  class  peri- 
ods and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  first 
semester. 

II.  (b)  Quantitative  Analysis.  An  introduc- 
tory course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  II  (a).  One  class  period  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  second  semester. 

III.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chief 
classes  of  organic  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic series.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  I.  Three  class 
periods  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week, 
one  year. 

IV.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  study  of 
the  rare  elements,  peroxides,  complex  salts,  hydrates  and 

*To  be  appointed. 
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molecular  compounds;  recent  theories  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  including  colloids;  radioactivity;  the  elec- 
tron; valence;  structure,  and  coordination  theories;  the 
periodic  system.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  II  (a),  II 
(b),  and  III.  Two  class  periods  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  a  week,  one  year. 

Courses  IV  and  V  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

V.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  organic  chemistry  as  applied 
to  important  classes  of  organic  compounds,  including 
coal-tar  dyes,  carbohydrates,  alkaloids,  terpenes,  uric 
acid  derivatives,  and  ptomaines;  special  topics,  includ- 
ing tantomerism,  stereoisomerism,  and  the  electron 
theory  applied  to  organic  compounds.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  II  (a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Two  class  periods 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  one  year. 

Courses  V  and  IV  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

VI.  (a)  Applied  Chemistry.  A  course  including 
the  chemistry  and  analysis  of  foods;  ore,  soil,  and  water 
analysis;  dyeing  processes.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 
II  (a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Two  class  periods  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  first  semester. 

VI.  (b)  Bio-Chemistry.  The  course  includes  a 
preliminary  study  of  such  substances  as  fats,  carbohy- 
drates, and  proteins;  a  study  of  such  physiological 
chemical  processes  as  the  action  of  enzymes,  salivary, 
gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion;  metabolism;  determi- 
nation of  normal  and  pathological  constituents  of  urine ; 
the  problems  of  dietetics.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  II 
(a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Three  class  periods  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week,  second  semester. 
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VII.  HiSTOEY  OF  Chemistey.  A  study  of  the  clas- 
sical memoirs  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  tenets  of 
the  alchemists,  and  the  researches'  of  the  past  century 
which  have  developed  the  atomic,  structure,  and  valence 
theories  of  modern  chemistry.  Prerequisites,  Chemis- 
try II  (a),  II  (b),  and  III.  Three  class  periods  a  week, 
one  semester. 

Arranged  to  correlate  with  Biology  III. 

Geneeal  Physics.  A  course  covering  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods  a  week,  one  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Associate  Peofessob  Rowland 
Miss  Fisk 

I.  Geneeal  Biology.  The  aims  of  this  course  are 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general 
principles  and  fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to 
train  her  to  keen  observation,  accurate  investigation, 
and  independent  judgment.  Lectures  and  text-books 
present  questions  of  biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology, 
evolution,  and  heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general 
characters  and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 
Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  kingdoms 
are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as  a  basis 
for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and  embryology. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours; 
one  year. 
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II.  Biological  Technique.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
I.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 
work  in  biology,  and  for  prospective  teachers  of  biol- 
ogy. It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods  of  col- 
lection, culture,  preservation  and  preparation  of  mate- 
rial needed  for  courses  in  biology.  Laboratory  course, 
nine  hours  a  week,  one  year. 

III.  Historical  Biology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 
This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  sci- 
entific thought  and  development  of  biologic  sciences 
from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times.  Lecture 
and  Library  course,  three  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite,  Biology  I, 
except  by  special  arrangement.  In  this  course  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  main  phyla  is  made,  approached  by 
means  of  laboratory  work  upon  selected  representatives. 
The  lectures  comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and 
are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week ;  laboratory,  four  hours ;  one 
year;  elective. 

II.  Animal  Histology.  Prerequisites,  Biology  I 
and  Zoology  I,  or  Botany  I.  This  course  deals  with  the 
microscopic  study  of  animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  de- 
signed for  prospective  medical  students.  Some  practice 
in  the  histological  preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 
Laboratory,  eight  hours ;  lecture,  one  hour ;  one  semester. 

III.  Embryology,  Prerequisite,  Zoology  II.  This 
course  will  include  a  brief  study  of  the  embryological 
development  of  several  invertebrate  types,  as  well  as  the 
frog,  chick  and  rabbit. 
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BOTANY 

I.  Genekal  Botany.  This  course  treats  of  plant 
structures,  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment, 
and  plant  physiology.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of 
the  morphology  of  the  main  plant  groups  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  laboratory  studies  are 
accompanied  by  field  vs^ork.  Lectures,  three  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year.  Sophomore 
elective. 

II.  Taxonomy.  Prerequisite,  Botany  I,  In  the  first 
semester  this  course  deals  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  Cryptogams.  A  study  is  made  of  the  structure  and 
classification  of  the  Algae,  Lichens,  Liverworts,  Mosses, 
and  Ferns.  Practical  experience  is  gained  in  the  collec- 
tion, determination  and  preservation  of  these  plants. 
The  taxonomy  of  the  Phanerogams  is  treated  in  the  sec- 
ond semester.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  inde- 
pendence in  the  determination  of  the  flowering  plants  in 
any  region  by  the  use  of  manuals  and  keys.  A  study  is 
made  of  our  common  trees  in  their  winter  and  their  sum- 
mer aspects.  When  possible,  the  laboratory  work  will  be 
conducted  in  the  field.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week; 
laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours ;  one  year.  Either 
group  may  be  taken  as  a  semester  course. 

III.  Ecology  and  Geogkaphical  Disteibution. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  I.  This  course  treats  of  plants  in 
relation  to  their  environment.  The  ecology  of  plant 
structure  and  behavior  is  considered.  The  work  includes 
a  study  of  plant  associations  and  the  various  factors 
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which  influence  their  distribution.  Lectures,  three  hours 
a  week;  laboratory  and  field  work,  four  hours;  one  se- 
mester. 

IV.  HOKTICULTURE     AND     LANDSCAPE     GARDENING. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  I.  This  course  aims  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  cultivated  plants,  their  habit  and  culture, 
and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  general  principles  of 
landscape  architecture  and  gardening.  The  lectures  on 
propagation  and  culture  are  supplemented  by  practical 
garden  work.  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory 
and  field  work,  four  hours ;  one  semester. 

Botany  II  alternates  with  Botany  III  and  IV. 

V.  Histology  and  Embryology.  Prerequisite,  Bot- 
any I.  This  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  all  struc- 
ture and  division,  and  a  comparative  study  of  plant  tis- 
sues and  organs.  The  problems  of  evolution  and  varia- 
tion are  discussed.  Considerable  practice  is  given  in  the 
technique  of  histological  and  cytological  preparations. 
Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours;  one  year. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Associate  Peofessoe  Simeall 

I.  Psychology.  An  elementary  course  in  general 
principles.  Text-book  work,  collateral  reading  and  sim- 
ple experiments.  Eequired  in  junior  or  senior  year. 
Three  hours,  one  year. 

II.  Experimental  Psychology.  An  introductory 
laboratory  course.  Experiments  in  sensation,  attention, 
perception,  memory  processes.  Four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  with  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation.  Prerequi- 
site, Course  I.    Three  hours,  first  semester. 
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III.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  designed 
especially  for  those  intending  to  teach.  Education,  its 
meaning  and  aims ;  relation  of  education  to  psycholog}^ ; 
the  psychology  of  learning.  Prerequisite,  Course  I. 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 

IV.  Ethics.  A  study  of  the  conditions  and  ideals  of 
human  conduct  as  embodied  in  social  life  and  individual 
behavior.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours,  one 
year. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Associate  Professoe  Peyos 

I.  NuTEiTiON  AND  Elementaey  Cookeey.  This 
course  comprises  a  study  of  foods  on  the  basis  of  the 
food  principles.  It  takes  up  their  production,  manufac- 
ture, adulterations,  costs,  care  in  the  home,  and  nutri- 
tive value.  The  laboratory  vi^ork  is  closely  connected 
with  the  lectures.  It  includes  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  and  the  biological  relations  of  the  food  prin- 
ciples, their  application  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  the 
planning  of  dietaries  and  the  serving  of  meals.  Two 
periods  a  week,  lectures ;  six  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  I. 
Sophomore  elective. 

II.  Menu  Planning  and  Advanced  Cookeey.  Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry  I^  or  its  equivalent.  Home  Eco- 
nomics I.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics I.  More  complex  dishes  and  a  greater  variety  of 
combinations  are  prepared  and  served.  Each  student  is 
responsible  for  the  marketing,  preparation  and  serving 
of  a  luncheon.     The  lectures  include  the  study  of  the 
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processes  involved  in  the  preparation,  storage  and  hand- 
ling of  the  staple  foods  as  found  in  the  market ;  food  leg- 
islation and  inspection;  demand  and  supply,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  buyer.  Two  periods  a  week,  lectures ; 
six  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Pbofessor  Habley,  M.  D. 
Miss  Guion 

I.  Hygiene.  A  practical  course  in  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  body  with  a  view  of  inspiring 
greater  respect  and  care  for  the  mechanism.  The  influ- 
ence of  good  and  bad  environment  on  health.  Diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  sleep,  emergencies.  One  hour  a  week 
for  one  year.    Eequired  of  all  freshmen. 

II.  Physiology  and  Sanitation. 

(a)  Physiology  of  nutrition,  the  nervous  system,  the 
ductless  glands.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

(b)  Home  and  municipal  sanitation,  educational  hy- 
giene, child  nurture,  neighborhood  work,  first  aid,  con- 
tagious diseases.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
Prerequisite,  first  semester  of  physiology. 

Physical  Training. 

I.  (a)  Swedish  drill  and  apparatus  work.  Two 
hours  a  week  during  winter  term. 

I.  (b)  Corrective  gymnastics  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  cases.  Twice  a  week  during  the  win- 
ter term.     Course  I  required  of  all  freshmen. 
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II.  OuTDOOE  Spoets.  Basket-ball,  baseball,  tennis, 
hockey,  and  swimming.  Two  hours  a  week  during  fall 
and  spring  terms.    Eequired  of  all  sophomores. 

III.  Dancing.  Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing.  One 
hour  a  week  during  winter  and  spring  terms.  Elective 
for  all  students. 

MUSIC 

Miss  Young 
Miss  Ckawfobd  Miss  Huttee 

Miss  Hull  Miss  Gakdnee 

Theoeetical  and  Histoeical  Coueses. 

I.  Theoey  of  Music.  This  course  includes  a  thor- 
ough study  of  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  intervals,  elemen- 
tary harmony  and  analysis.  Ear  training  and  keyboard 
exercises.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year.  Will  count 
towards  the  B.  A.  degree  as  a  sophomore  elective.  Open 
to  special  students. 

II.  Haemont.  Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies, 
cadencies,  dissonances,  sequences,  non-harmonic  tones, 
organ  point,  altered  chords,  modulation.  Two  hours  a 
week,  one  year.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  Course 
I.  Will  count  towards  the  B.  A.  degree  as  junior  and 
senior  elective.    Open  to  special  students. 

III.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  notation  through  the  formation  and  connection 
of  chords,  harmonization  of  melodies,  use  of  non-har- 
monic tones,  and  modulation.  It  aims  to  give  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  tonalities  and  part  writing.  Three 
hours  a  week,  one  year.  Sophomore,  Junior  and  senior 
elective.     Open  to  special  students. 
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IV.  Counterpoint.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  course  in  Har- 
mony.   Will  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

Not  given  in  1916-17. 

VI.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients,  early- 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homophony, 
transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  history  to  the 
period  of  the  great  masters.  Study  of  the  classic,  roman- 
tic and  modern  schools  of  composition,  history  of  instru- 
ments and  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  with  practical 
illustrations  from  their  works.  Two  hours  a  week,  one 
year.  Junior  and  senior  elective.  Open  to  special  stu- 
dents. 

Musical  Appreciation.  This  course,  which  is  open 
to  all  students  and  requires  no  previous  musical  knowl- 
edge, aims  to  give  a  general  comprehension  of  music  such 
as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  listen  intelHgently.  It  in- 
cludes an  explanation  of  thematic  development;  ear 
training  in  harmonic  perception ;  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and  the 
orchestra ;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music,  song, 
oratorio  and  opera,  illustrated  by  works  of  representative 
composers.  One  hour  a  week,  one  year.  Does  not  count 
towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Practical  Courses. 

Collegiate  Course  in  Interpretative  Pianoforte 
Playing.    No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  course 
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unless  she  has  satisfied  the  entrance  conditions.  To  do 
this  she  must  be  able  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  the 
musical  content,  the  Two-part  Inventions  of  Bach, 
Haydn  Sonata  in  D  major  (Peters  ed.  No.  7),  and  such 
pieces  as  Schubert's  "Moments  Musicaux,"  op.  94,  No.  2, 
or  Impromptu,  ojj.  142,  in  A  flat,  together  with  correct 
treatment  of  the  keyboard  and  pedaling;  also  in  passage 
work  a  metronome  speed  of  four  notes  to  100.  The  stu- 
dent must  also  be  able  to  read  at  sight.  Equivalents  of 
the  above-mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director. 

I.  This  course  follows  chronologically  and  technically 
work  done  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  and  will 
include:  Bach  Three-part  Inventions,  sonatas  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  smaller  compositions  of 
Schumann,  Chopin,  and  modern  composers,  some  en- 
semble work  as  well  as  technique  and  studies  adapted  to 
individual  needs.  In  supplementary  class  work  the  stu- 
dent will  study  musical  acoustics,  the  orchestra  and  its 
instruments,  ear  training.  No  credit  will  be  given  for 
this  course  unless  taken  in  connection  with  theoretical 
Courses  I  or  III.  Sophomore  elective.  Open,  to  special 
students.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

II.  The  course  for  the  second  year  will  include  a 
study  of  the  suites  of  Bach  and  Handel,  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
selections  from  the  Eomantic  and  Modern  schools  of 
composition.  Co-related  work  in  technique,  analysis  of 
compositions.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year  if  taken 
in  connection  with  Theoretical  Course  II. 
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III.  In  the  third  year  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach 
will  be  studied,  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Brahms,  Grieg,  etc.,  together  with  compositions  of  the 
modern  Kussian  and  French  schools,  study  of  musical 
forms.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year  if  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Theoretical  Course  VI. 

Pianoforte.  Systematic  training  is  given  in  thor- 
oughly modern  methods  of  technique  and  tone  produc- 
tion, studies  and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though 
the  importance  of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music  and  to 
impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of  the  best  lit- 
erature for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture.  The  course  in  solo  singing  will  in- 
clude control  of  the  breath,  correct  placement  and  build- 
ing of  the  voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocal- 
ises, songs  by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing.  Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are 
offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  training. 

(b)  Glee  club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at  sight 
and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin,  The  course  in  violin  consists  of  systematic 
grading  of  technical  work,  largely  based  upon  the  Sevcik 
principle  of  teaching;  it  embraces  standard  solos  and 
ensemble  work  of  classic  and  modern  schools. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar  or- 
chestra. 
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Eecitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
music  department;  also  by  visiting  artists  of  repute. 

ART 

(a)     HISTORICAL  COURSES 

Miss  McLaws 

I.  Outline  Couese  in  the  History  of  Aet.  This 
course  seeks,  through  various  forms  of  art  expression,  to 
give  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  activities,  and  re- 
sults of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  also  gives  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  modern  life.  It  studies  An- 
cient, Mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.  Three 
hours  a  vi^eek,  one  year.     Sophomore  or  Junior  elective. 

II.  HiSTOET  OF  Painting.  A  critical  study  of  the 
technique,  subjects,  composition  and  historical  relations 
of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  Germany,  England  and  the  United 
States.  Three  hours  a  week,  one  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  I. 

(b)     PRACTICAL  COURSES 

III.  Elementaey  Drawing  and  Coloe  Couese. 
Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal  and  color 
from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things  pictori- 
ally  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition.  Qualified 
students  may  work  in  oil. 

IV.  Design  and  Applied  Couese.  The  theory  of 
harmony  in  color,  form  and  material  is  developed  by  a 
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logical  sequence  of  problems  dealing  with  pictorial  com- 
position, design  and  applications  to  block-printing,  sten- 
ciling, clay  and  other  mediums  of  expression, 

V.  Interior  Decoration. 

(a)  The  Theory  oe  Harmony  in  Color. 

(b)  Furnishings  and  Finishings. 

(c)  Ornaments  and  Decorative  Material. 

This  section  of  the  course  deals  with  the  finishing  of 
interior  woodwork  of  one's  home,  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  walls,  the  selection  and  placing  of  furniture  and 
rugs,  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pictures,  with  their 
frames,  all  bric-a-brac  and  other  material  connected 
with  house  furnishing. 

VI.  Commercial  Advertising. 

VII.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 
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LECTURE  AND  CONCERT  COURSE  1916-1917 

LECTURERS 

President  Henry  Noble  MacCracken :    "The  Share  of 
America  in  World  Literature/' 

Professor  John  A.  Lomax:    "Cowboy  Ballads." 
Miss  Helen  P.  Young:    "Eomantic  Music  and  Musi- 
cians." 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Lee:     "Some  Beautiful  Gardens." 
Professor  Charles  Zublin :    "The  United  States,  Pace- 
Maker  or  Peace-Maker." 

Madame.  E.    Guerin:     "Marie  Antoinette  and  Her 
Times." 

ARTISTS  ON  THE  CONCERT  COURSE 
Mr.  Winston  Wilkinson,  violinist. 
Madame  Germaine  Schnitzer,  pianist. 
Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  lecturer  and  pianist. 
Madame  van  der  Veer,  contralto. 
Mr.  Eeed  Miller,  tenor. 

LECTURERS  FOR  CURRENT  EVENTS  CLUB 
Mr.  Leon  E.  Wliipple :    "The  Modern  Newspaper." 
Mr.  Alfred  Chandler:    "Single  Tax." 
Dr.  Eaymond  Beasley:     "Experiences  in  an  English 
War  Hospital." 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop :    "Child  Labor." 

LECTURERS  FOR  SCIENCE  CLUB 
Dr.  William  A,  Kepner:     "The  Place  of  Science  in 
Life." 

Dr.  Leonora  Neuffer :    "Colloids." 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAE 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar  In- 
stitute. 

Tuition     $150.00 

Board,   room,  laundry    325.00 

Lecture  and  Church  dues 10.00 

Infirmary  fee    10.00 

Contingent  fee   ,  5.00 

Extra  charges. 

For  single  room  or  share  in  suite '. 50.00 

Fee  for  each  course  in  laboratory  science 10.00 

Diploma   5.00 

Art    75.00 

Music. 

Music,  piano,  tuition  from  Director 125.00 

"       Instructor    90.00 

"       use  of  piano  for  practice 15.00 

"      vocal 90.00 

"      use  of  piano  for  vocal  practice 10.00 

"       violin     90.00 

"       use  of  room  for  violin  practice 5.00 

Of  the  above  charges  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is  payable  at  entrance. 
One-half  of  any  extra  charge  for  the  year  is  also  due  at 
entrance.  The  remainder  is  due  February  first,  at  which 
time  a  bill  will  be  rendered. 

At  the  time  of  application  for  admission  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  must  be  deposited  by  each  student  to  secure  a 
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room.  This  fee  will  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment. 
It  will  be  forfeited  in  case  of  withdrawal  unless  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  is  given  before  August  fifteenth  of  the 
year  for  which  application  is  made. 

Laundey. — Eighteen  pieces  are  allowed  weekly.  All 
above  this  amount  are  charged  for  at  regular  rates. 

Infiemaet. — The  charge  for  infirmary  fee  includes 
all  attention  from  the  physician,  medicines  and  dress- 
ings, and  two  weeks  in  the  infirmary  where  extra  nursing 
is  not  required.  In  case  of  serious  or  contagious  illness 
where  a  special  nurse  is  required,  the  cost  of  the  nurse 
and  the  nurse's  board  is  charged  to  the  student.  In  case 
a  student  is  in  the  infirmary  for  a  total  length  of  time 
exceeding  two  weeks,  even  though  any  one  visit  is  less 
than  two  weeks,  the  extra  time  will  be  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

Contingent  Fee. — This  fee  provides  for  library  fines 
and  for  damage  to  rooms  or  furniture.  Any  amount  un- 
expended will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Books  and  Stationeey. — Books  and  stationery  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Students'  Book  Shop.  A  deposit 
of  $15.00  for  the  first  semester  and  $5.00  for  the  second 
semester  must  be  made  luith  the  Book  Shop  to  cover  the 
cost  of  books.  Any  balance  will  be  returned  in  June. 
No  books  will  be  ordered  without  the  deposit.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Students'  Book  Shop. 
The  management  of  the  Book  Shop  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  college. 

Guests. — A  charge  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter  a  day  is  made  for  guests  who  stay  at  the  college. 
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As  the  accommodations  for  guests  are  limited,  ar- 
rangements for  their  reception  must  be  made  in  advance 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  housekeeping  department. 

Guests  may  not  be  lodged  in  the  dormitories. 

Guests  can  not  be  accommodated  at  the  college  for 
more  tlian  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

Eecess  and  Other  Charges. — A  charge  of  two  dol- 
lars a  day  or  ten  dollars  a  week  is  made  for  students  and 
all  other  persons  who  remain  at  the  college  during  the 
Christmas  and  spring  recess. 

An  extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

DEDUCTIONS  AND  EEFUNDS 

No  deduction  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tuition 
except  tuition  in  music. 

No  deduction  or  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made  un- 
less the  absence  of  the  student,  delay  in  arriving  or  with- 
drawal, is  for  reasons  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  In  such  cases  a  deduction  or  refund 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  will  be  made  for 
board,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month  for 
music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  This  deduction  is 
reckoned  from  the  time  the  formal  notice  of  withdrawal 
is  received.  The  periods  of  Christmas  or  spring  vacation 
are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  refund. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND   STUDENTS'   AID 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  ten  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  are 
given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  to  such 
applicants  as  are  deemed  worthy. 
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The  proceeds  of  the  Tea  Koom  and  the  Book  Shop 
have  been  invested  and  the  interest  furnishes  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships. 

A  few  remunerative  positions  are  open  in  the  college 
for  students  desiring  such  opportunities. 

EQUIPMENT 

Location. — Sweet  Briar  College  is  located  in  the 
Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Lynchburg  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  south 
of  Washington  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Kail- 
road.     See  map  on  page  79. 

Geounds. — The  college  grounds  consist  of  about  three 
thousand  acres.  Tlie  campus,  with  its  green  lawns,  its 
ancient  woodlands,  its  gardens  and  meadows,  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  the  most  extensive  sports  and  exercise. 
A  pleasant  lake  affords  boating  and  swimming  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  skating  in  winter.  The  athletic  field 
provides  for  hockey,  basket-ball  and  tennis.  The  un- 
usual extent  and  beaut}^  of  the  campus  and  the  charm  of 
the  surrounding  Blue  Eidge  Mountains  make  riding, 
driving  and  cross-country  walking  particularly  popular 
with  the  students. 

A  large  farm  and  dair}^  supply  the  college  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  cream,  and  milk. 

Buildings. — The  present  college  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen 
buildings.  These  buildings,  of  a  uniform  style  of  archi- 
tecture, are  to  be  connected  by  arcades.    The  plan  pro- 
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vides  for  two  quadrangles :  one  containing  eight  dormi- 
tories, a  refectory,  a  chapel,  and  a  gymnasium ;  the  other, 
tlie  academic  building,  the  art  building,  the  library,  the 
science  hall  and  the  industrial  building.  Of  these 
buildings,  five  dormitories  and  the  academic  building 
have  been  erected. 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  Virginia  home- 
stead of  the  founder  of  the  college,  is  now  the  President's 
house  and  contains  the  administrative  offices. 

In  addition,  there  are  four  other  houses — residences  of 
the  professors — a  steam  laundry,  a  cold-storage  plant,  a 
creamery,  a  power-house,  and  a  building  containing  the 
Tea  Eoom  and  Book  Store. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  in- 
cluding shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attrac- 
tively furnished.  They  contain  single  rooms,  double 
rooms  and  suites,  and  each  dormitory  has  its  own  recep- 
tion-room. 

The  academic  building  contains  large  and  well-lighted 
.classrooms,  an  art  studio,  and  the  science  laboratories. 
At  present  the  library  is  housed  in  the  academic  build- 
ing. It  consists  of  about  six  thousand  well-selected  vol- 
umes in  addition  to  the  general  reference  books  and 
magazine  files.  The  reading-room  supplies  the  leading 
papers  and  periodicals. 

The  assembly  hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all 
public  exercises  are  held,  is  a  large  admirably  lighted 
room  seating  four  hundred  persons. 

The  gymnasium,  located  in  Grammer  Hall,  is  equip- 
ped with  modern  apparatus. 
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HEALTH 


A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  re- 
sides on  the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination of  every  student  who  enters  college,  super- 
vises the  health  of  the  students  and  the  general  living 
conditions  of  the  college. 

The  infirmary  comprises  four  bright,  pleasant  rooms 
and  is  under  the  management  of  a  resident  nurse.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  infirmary  diet.  The  physi- 
cian's suite  and  the  room  of  the  nurse  are  connected  with 
the  infirmary. 

Owing  to  the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  out-of-door 
life,  the  exceptionally  fine  climate  and  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply, the  health  of  the  students  is  unusually  good,  and 
many  who  can  not  successfully  complete  their  college 
courses  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  under  more  con- 
fining conditions  can  do  their  work  at  Sweet  Briar  with 
a  steady  improvement  in  health. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  SERVICES 

While  strictly  non-sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  Daily  re- 
ligious exercises  and  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the 
chapel.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and  Sunday 
services. 

Voluntary  Bible  classes  are  organized  among  the  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  in  the 
curriculum. 
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A  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services  and  has 
organized  and  actively  directs  practical  social  work  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

A  resident  chaplain  conducts  the  various  services  and 
devotes  his  time  to  furthering  the  religious  life  of  the 
college.  Visiting  ministers  of  various  denominations 
frequently  conduct  the  Sunday  services. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  college  is  educative  in  character 
and  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  in  conjunction  with  the  College  Coun- 
cil. The  College  Council  is  composed  of  three  represen- 
tatives from  the  faculty,  the  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  classes. 

Every  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  acts  as  adviser  in  classification  and  in  matters 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  student.  The  same  ad- 
viser is  continued  throughout  the  sophomore  year. 

The  honor  system  obtains  at  the  college  and  all  tests 
and  examinations  are  given  under  this  system.  Any  vio- 
lation of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense  of  great 
seriousness. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station  and  meets  regularly  all  local 
trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart  on  other 
trains  should  notify  the  Business  Manager. 
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The  college  may  be  reached  directly  by  wire  or  by  long- 
distance telephone. 


Catalogues  of  Sweet  Briar  Academy,  a  preparatory 
school  connected  with  the  college,  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

At  the  close  of  each  recess  every  student  is  expected  to 
be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified.  In  case  of  un- 
avoidable detention  she  must  notify  the  President  before 
the  close  of  the  recess,  and  after  her  return  she  must  pre- 
sent the  reasons  for  the  delay  to  the  faculty. 


Every  student  must  supply  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  comfort. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked  with 
Cash's  woven  names. 
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STUDENTS 


'? 


SENIOKS 

Bissell,  Mary  Elwell Cleveland,  Ohio 

Crump,  Henrietta  Beverley    Kichmond,  Virginia 

Darden,  Martha  Virginia  Suffolk,  Virginia 

Henderson,   Jane    Bellevue,  Virginia 

Lloyd,  Rachel  May    Toledo,  Ohio 

Mcllravy,  Ruth  Alice Tarrytown,  New  York 

Pfister,  Bertha Amherst,  Virginia 

Sandmeyer,  Virginia    Houston,  Texas 

Skillern,  Inez    Boise,  Idaho 

Steele,    Genie   Morgan     Columbus,  Mississippi 

Whitehead,    Mary    Louise Amherst,  Virginia 

JUNIOES 

Barkalow,  Vivienne    Denver,  Colorado 

Bowers,   Hoe    Kirklin,  Indiana 

Carroll,  Cornelia  Dotterer   Clarksdale,  Mississippi 

Case,  Louise    East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fitz-Hugh,  Janetta    Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Gibbon,  Corinne    Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Hicks,  Marion  Antoinette   Talladega,  Alabama 

Kintzing,   Gertrude    Hanover,   Pennsylvania 

Lowman,  Elizabeth   Lowman,  New  York 

McVey,  Margaret   Richmond,  Virginia 

Martin,   Marianne    Norfolk,   Virginia 

Pratt,  Jane  C Highland,  New  York 

Reed,  Mary  S New  York  City 

Seaver,  Charlotte  de  Beaumont Cleveland,  Ohio 

Smith,  Eleanor  Ramsey Nev/ark,  New  Jersey 

Sollitt,  Elanette    Chicago,  Illinois 

Turk,  Esther  Cornwall Geneva,  New  York 

Walker,  Ida  T Louisville,  Kentucky 

SOPHOMORES 

Block,  Katharine  D Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

Eggleston,   Elizabeth    Blacksburg,  Virginia 
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Freeman,  Florence  Stuyvesant Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

Gilmore,  Delia-May   Chicago,  Illinois 

Gilmore,  Rosanne   Dayton,  Ohio 

Guggenheimer,    Cilia    Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Hammond,  Louise  S Covington,  Virginia 

Johnson,  Doris    Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Luke,  Isabel    Covington,   Virginia 

McLaren,  Gertrude  Irene    Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Meek,  Mildred    Houston,   Texas 

Neal,  Dorothy    Boise,  Idaho 

Payne,  Josephine    Covington,  Virginia 

Raney,  Mary  Heath    Lawrenceville,  Virginia 

Reed,   Margaret    Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 

Sharpe,  Caroline  Johnston    Wilkes-Barre,   Pennsylvania 

Thomson,   Mildred   Quarles    Norfolk,   Virginia 

Tietig,  Doris    Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Towne,  Catherine  Bell    Evanston,  Illinois 

Valentine,  Dorothy   Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Wallace,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Veedersburg,  Indiana 

Wild,  Hannah  Frances   Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Wood,   Isabel   Hedges Charlottesville,   Virginia 

FRESHMEN 

Ball,   Geraldine    Tampa,   Florida 

Barry,  Myrel   Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Bigger,  Madeline  Russell    Richmond,  Virginia 

Bishop,   Helen    Logansport,   Indiana 

Case,  Helen  R Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Crabbs,  Mary  Virginia   Crawfordsville,  Indiana 

Dowden,  Florence   Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

Freiberg,   Caroline  P Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Guilbert,  Julia  R Ashland,  Virginia 

Guthrie,  Helen  Mar    Mattoon,  Illinois 

Hammond,  Mattie  D Covington,  Virginia 

Hanna,  Isabelle   Cambridge,  Maryland 

Hanna,  Nancy  Pringle   Washington,  D.  C. 

Hatton,  Mary  Watts    Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Hicks,  Alleine    Oxford,  North   Carolina 
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Hogans,  Clara  Dorothy   Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Hogg,  Mary  Caroline   Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Hulburd,   Ruth  Mary Cleveland,   Ohio 

Johns,  Mary  Wharton Austin,  Texas 

Johnston,  Helen  Rutherford Richmond,  Virginia 

Jones,  Edna  H Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Jones,  Geraldine    Gainesville,   Texas 

Judge,  Mary  Eleanor   Mansfield,  Pennsylvania 

Kemp,  Katherine  Furman   New  York  City 

Kenney,  Frances  L Decatur,  Illinois 

Lea,  Elizabeth  Gittings Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Loney,   Corinne   Speck Superior,   Wisconsin 

Lovell,  Lois  Virginia   Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Lynott,  Eleanor  E Louisiana,   Missouri 

McGeorge,  Rebecca    Wilmington,  Delaware 

Mason,  Helen  S Hagerstown,  Maryland 

Merrell,  Virginia   Jane Coshocton,   Ohio 

Miller,  Helen  Gould Wilmington,  Delaware 

Neal,  Grace  Berwyn   Newark,  New  Jersey 

Neidig,  Verna  True   Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

Pennypacker,  Elmyra  Wells Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania 

Quinerly,  Agnes    Kinston,   North   Carolina 

Raiff,  Mary  Frances   Rutherford,  New  Jersey 

Redfield,  Evelyn  Austin   Dallas,  Texas 

Rozelle,  Maynette Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Sackett,  Helen  E Springfield,  Ohio 

Sawyer,  Leila  R Englewood,  New  Jersey 

Shefiield,  Sarah  D Americus,  Georgia 

Shortess,   Pauline    Charleston,   Illinois 

Sloan,   Edna    Cleveland,   Ohio 

Watson,  Madeline    Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 

Webb,  Isabel    Cleveland,  Ohio 

Webster,   Alice   Herbert    Norfolk,   Virginia 

Webster,   Christine    Carthage,   Missouri 

Wensley,  Margaret  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Whitley,  Dorothy    Birmingham,  Alabama 

W  oodard,  Elizabeth    Norfolk,  Virginia 
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IREEGULAR   STUDENTS 

Allen,  Lucia    Covington,  Virginia 

Armstrong,   Katherine    Paris,  Texas 

Barber,  Julia  New  York  City 

Barrow,  Mary  Lucile   Blackstone,  Virginia 

Beeson,  Helen   Columbus,  Ohio 

Bird,  Dorothy  Arline   Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

Blanks,   Russe    Vicksburg,   Mississippi 

Broughton,  Mary   River  Forest,  Illinois 

Burton,  Olive   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Casey,  Louise  West  Dallas,  Texas 

Cowan,  Mary    Vicksburg,  Mississippi 

Ford,  Majorie  Bacon   Chicago,  Illinois 

Harrison,  Alma    Flatonia,  Texas 

Hatch,  Virginia   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hays,  Ruth  Fanny  Milwaiikee,  Wisconsin 

High,  Margaret   Paris,  Texas 

Kemper,  Katherine  P Hendersonville,  North  Carolina 

Knapp,  Roberta Rockford,  Illinois 

Marshall,  Ann  Catherine    Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Nicodemus,  Grace   Buckeystown,  Maryland 

Proctor,  Nan   Victoria,  Texas 

Sloan,  Elizabeth  Earle  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Spengel,   Margaret    Denver,   Colorado 

Stevenson,  Martha  Estelle   Wallace,  Idaho 

Trevett,  Alma  Frances    Champaign,  Illinois 

Walker,  Martha  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Weaver,  Rosalie   Birmingham,  Alabama 

Whitehill,   Juliann  E Columbus,   Ohio 


Total  in  the  College,  132. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  STATES 


Alabama     5 

Arkansas    2 

Brazil      1 

Colorado     6 

Connecticut    1 

Delaware    4 

District   of   Columbia...  3 

Florida     5 

Georgia     6 

Idaho    4 

Illinois    18 

Indiana     8 

Iowa    2 

Kentucky   4 

Maryland     5 

Massachusetts     3 

Michigan    2 

Minnesota    2 


Mississippi     8 

Missouri     4 

Nebraska    1 

New  Jersey   6 

New  York    20 

North   Carolina    7 

North  Dakota   1 

Ohio    18 

Pennsylvania     14 

Rhode   Island    2 

South    Carolina    3 

Tennessee     6 

Texas    24 

Utah    1 

Virginia    49 

West   Virginia    3 

Wisconsin     5 


Number  of  States,  35;   number  of  students,  253 
students  in  the  Academy ) . 


( includes 


rrr 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALUMNA  AND  FORMER 
STUDENTS  OF  SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 


Annual  Meeting  in  Chapel  Auditorium 
Monday,  June  4,  1917 


PRESIDENT 

Alice  G.  Swain,  '14,  62  Evergreen  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
Rachel  Forbush,  525  Forest  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111, 

SECRETARY 
Lelia  Dew,  Wytheville,  Va. 

TREASURER 
Sue  Slaughter,  '13,  547  Warren  Crescent,  Norfolk,  Va. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 
Eugenia  Buffington,  '13 
Harriet  Evans,  '15 
Grace  Martin 
Dorothy  Wallace 


I 


